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© Brown and Dawson 
THE HARBOR OF CHARLOTTE AMALIE, ST. THOMAS, DANISH WEST INDIES 


This view was taken through the tower window of “Bluebeard’s Castle” between the City of Charlotte Amalie 
and the adjacent mountains. The picture shows the well-protected harbor, the strategical value of which is the 
chief reason for the acquisition of these islands by the United States. (See article on page 292.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


ss As the European war enters 
e Great f a ° 
American Navy upon its third year, with neutral 
Assured rights more than ever disre- 
garded, the party in power at Washington 
radically changes its opinions and provides 
for a large American navy. ‘The vote on 
that question in the House of Representa- 
tives, on August 15, is by far the most im- 
portant event in our national history-making 
of recent weeks. When Congress began its 
present session last December, President 
Wilson laid before it his program of national 
defense. We have heretofore explained 
how essentially the program was altered as 
regards the army. The Naval bill as now 
agreed upon calls for almost twice as Jarge a 
building program in the coming year as the 


Administration laid down in its recommen-' 


dations as the starting point for the present 
measure. The President and Secretary 
Daniels. asked for two battleships of the 
dreadnought type and two battle-cruisers 





PEACE AT THE PROPER PRICE 
From the Tribune (New York) 
Copyright, 1916, by THe Review oF Reviews CoMPANY 


of a similar size and importance. The House 
rejected the dreadnoughts in the bill that it 
passed, and voted for five battle-cruisers. 
The Senate changed the bill altogether, 
greatly enlarging the program. It doubled 
the President’s original plan by providing 
for four battleships and four battle-cruisers. 
The President laid down a five-year sched- 
ule, which the Senate changed to one of three 
years. It is this general program of the Sen- 
ate that has been adopted by the House, 
with the active and urgent approval of the 
President and the Navy Department. The 
new ships to be built within three years will 
cost about $600,000,000. The Naval bill 
for the coming year provides for expending 
about $315,000,000 for the maintenance and 
enlargement of the American navy. This is 
much the largest naval appropriation ever 
made by any country in time of peace. The 
three-year program calls for ten new battle- 
ships, six battle-cruisers, ten scout cruisers, 
fifty destroyers, fifty-eight coast submarines, 
nine fleet submarines, and a dozen other ves- 
sels, including fuel ships, a hospital ship, and 
so on. 


It is not merely the magnitude 
of this naval program that gives 
it so much importance. Great 
Britain makes its navy a national institution 
not subject to partisan treatment. Hereto- 
fore the tendency in the United States has 
been to regard the efficient navy as a Repub- 
lican policy. Typical Democratic leaders, 
like Mr. Bryan, have believed in a relatively 
small navy. Since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, the Republicans have been de- 
manding high efficiency in naval administra- 
tion, thorough naval preparedness, and a 
program of enlargement bearing some rela- 
tion to the dangers that beset our nation in 
view of the colossal war in which all impor- 
tant naval powers except our own are in- 
volved. It is, indeed, a remarkable thing 
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that in the very course of. the consideration 


of their own Naval bill: the Administration - 


and the Democratic €ongress have educated 
themselves. They have ~frankly changed 
their principles and their practices, and made 
themselves responsible for the kind of naval 
preparedness always adyocated by Admiral 
Dewey and the General: Board of the Navy, 
and supported by the Republican leaders. It 
is not to the discredit of the Democrats that 
they would greatly have preferred not. to 
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It is not one side alone that acts upon the 
cynical precept that “necessity knows no 
law.” The Allies, even more than the Cen- 
tral Powers if anything, have determined to 
make the world somehow recoup them for 
their sacrifices. The only thing likely to stand 
between the people of the United States and 
profound national humiliation within the 
next five years is a greatly increased navy. 
That the party in power begins to see the 
truth is fortunate beyond expression. 





spend so much money for a navy. 
Nor on the other hand is it to 
their discredit that they should 
have recognized stern facts, and 
should have seen the need of pro- 
viding for the national defense. 


wie Never at any time 

We Need the since the foundation 
Navy of our republic have 
American rights been so flagrant- 
ly disregarded by the maritime 
powers of Europe as during the 
past two years. We have made 
protests in words, but Europe has 
not thought we meant what we 
said because we have taken none 
of the obvious and simple steps 
that would have secured respect 
for the rights of neutrals. The 








It is highly signifi- 
cant that the big-navy 
program is adopted in 
a Democratic Congress. If the 
Democrats win in the November 
elections, they will have secured 
approval for their achievements, 
including the Naval bill. If the 
Republicans win, they can justly 
say that the country was ready to 
go even farther than the Demo- 
crats in providing for national 
defense. The Naval measure 
will stand as above parties, and 
as an expression of the nation’s 
willingness to’ hold its own and 
maintain its just position. It is 
a notable fact that the House 
abandoned its own Naval bill 
and adopted the enlarged Senate 


“Out of 
Polities’’ 








leverage that we might have used 
to secure recognition of the rights 
that we have asserted will soon 
be gone. It will not'be a great 
while before the military and 
maritime powers of Europe will 
be released from their present ab- 
sorption and terrific strain. —The most fatuous 
people on earth are those Americans who say 
that the end of the war will leave Europe 
exhausted and helpless, while leaving us vig- 
orous and invincible. Canada alone, if the 
war should end within six months, could 
thoroughly defeat the United States long be- 
fore our ill-prepared country could find rifles 
or ammunition for its recruits. Never at 
any moment in their history have any of the 
European powers been as strong for war as 
to-day; and it is perhaps within bounds to 
say that they have never been as little re- 
gardful of the rights of other nations: as 
now. In the early weeks of the war they 
were all rather sensitive as to what is called 
“the public opinion of the world.” But the 
longer they fight and the more they spend of 
blood and money, the more hardened they 
become and the more contemptuous of such 
abstract considerations as right and wrong. 


(Mr. 


House 


providing 


HON. L. P. PADGETT 

_Padgett, of Ten- 
nessee, is chairman of the 
Naval Committee. 
Under his lead the House 
accepted the Senate bill 


American navy.) 


program by a vote of almost six 
to one. Only 51 members voted 
in the negative, while 283 sup- 
ported the measure. All of the 
Democrats except 35 and. all 
of the Republicans except 15 
voted for the big navy. Mr. Padgett, 
chairman of the House Naval Commit- 
tee, swung into line and led in a sup- 
port of the Senate’s bill as against his own. 
Mr. Kitchin, Democratic floor leader,’ held 
to his earlier views and bitterly criticized the 
President and Secretary of the Navy for 
having changed their ideas within two 
months. But the President has had to deal 
with a series of very difficult foreign ques- 
tions, the amicable solution of which would 
be greatly aided, as he now perceives, by evi- 
dence given to ‘the world at large that the 
United States intends to outrank all other 
nations, excepting one only, in the extent of 
its naval equipment. 


a great 


It is not in the least that we are. 

Not i, 
se, Me nation planning any aggres 
sions. We are under no temp- 

tations to be assertive or offensive. But we 
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cannot have the smallest assurance that 
meekness or forbearance or modest devotion 
to strictly domestic and parochial affairs 
would save us from the necessity of being 
prepared to uphold our rights. If we owe 
anything to the cause of peace in the world 
and sanity in the affairs of nations, we 
must be well enough equipped to exert a sal- 
utary influence. Take, for example, the case 
of Japan. There is no element in the United 
States that seeks a war with Japan or with 
any other country. But there would seem 
to be in Japan at least two important ele- 
ments, one of which would deplore trouble 
with the United States and the other of 
which would be ready enough to engage in 
war with us if a wholly favorable oppor- 
tunity were presented. ‘This turbulent pe- 
riod in Japan’s history will, let us hope, be 
lived down in the course of the next decade 
or two. The best elements in Japan wish 
peace and friendship. A strong American 
navy would, in this situation, not merely pro- 
tect the United States as against the misfor- 
tune of trouble with Japan, but it would also 
protect the wisest and best elements in Japan 
against being overruled by the turbulent im- 
perialists whose - ambitions are a_ possible 
menace to peace. 


There has been something rather 


Reckless ° ° Ph 
Sailors refreshing in the elasticity, not 
Making Port +4 say the recklessness, of the 


party in power at Washington in its treat- 
ment of all sorts of public questions. Many 
fine things stand in the record to its credit, 
while as respects some other things it has 





“Tl SHOULD worry !” 
From the World (New York) 
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A WARNING FROM UNCLE SAM 


(This is one of the cartoons that appeared several 
months ago, when the Clarke amendment passed the 
Senate, and indicates the strong public protest that led 
the Democrats to reverse their policy and retain the 
Philippines.)—From the Tribune (Chicago). 


been floundering and blundering along, yet 
with a main drift and tendency towards com- 
mon sense and right solutions. ‘Thus a few 
weeks ago the Democratic party had decided, 
all of a sudden, to cast the Philippines 
adrift. “The Democratic Senate voted for 
what amounted to an immediate renuncia- 
tion of our sovereignty, with a full with- 
drawal before the end of another Presiden- 
tial term. President Wilson acquiesced in 
this panicky performance, and it was planned 
to put the Senate amendments to the Philip- 
pine bill through the House of Representa- 
tives without change, in order to prevent the 
risk and delay of sending the measure to a 
conference committee. Previously, the Dem- 
ocratic: House had been even more opposed 
to our Philippine occupation than had the 
Democratic Senate. But public opinion, re- 
gardless of party, began to express itself so 
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sharply as to the cowardice and the folly of 
thé @larke “scuttle” amendment, that-even 
thé House was obliged to pause and give 
heed to the voice of the country. Thus the 
measure went to conference committee after 
all, and the Clarke amendment was elimi- 
nated. The St. Louis platform meanwhile 
had side-stepped the scuttle. 


a The Philippine bill was put 
e Are 
Keeping the upon its final passage in the 
Philippines Senate on August 16, and was 
adopted by a vote of 37 to 22. Of those 
who opposed it, all but one were Republi- 
cans. ‘These twenty-one Republicans were 
also opposed to the Clarke amendment, but 
against the bill as a whole because ofits gen- 
eral character, or because of the *preamble 
that is retained.. As it now goes on the 
statute-books, the measure is a new’ funda- 
mental charter of government for the Philip- 
pine Islands. A few years ago we gave the 
Filipinos an- elective Assembly as the popu- 
lar branch of a local legislature, of which 
the Philippine Commission was the upper 
branch. The new law changes all that, and 
provides for a Senate to be elected by popu- 
lar vote. Under the law as existing till 
now, the number of voters in the Philippines 
has been about 200,000. The new law so 
‘extends the franchise as to increase this 
number to about 800,000. The Philippine 
Commission, whose members are appointed 
by the President of the United States, be- 
comes a thing of the past under the new law. 
There will remain, however; a Governor- 
General appointed by the President and a 
Vice-Governor, also to be appointed. ‘The 
bill contains many provisions, the applica- 
tion of which to Philippine conditions will 
be duly set forth for our readers in a special 
article in the near future. 


The Philippines LO€ moral effect of the elimina- 
ppine& . 
aiso"Out tion of the Clarke amendment 
of Politics” can hardly be overstated. It 
means that the Democratic leaders at Wash- 
ington, including the President and those re- 
sponsible for legislation, who had only a few 
weeks ago definitely determined to abandon 
the Philippines, have been impelled by the 
force of public opinion to change their posi- 
tion. And this they have done with celerity, 
and with striking freedom from any sort of 
fixed convictions. The measure as adopted 
contains the original Jones preamble, which 
declares it to be the purpose of the American 
people to withdraw from the Philippines 
when the people of the archipelago are able 


to maintain a responsible government and go 
it alone as a separate nation. But ‘this pre- 
amble amounts to nothing except a guess 
which will not be accepted in any quarter as 
having concrete significance. A prematurely 
created Philippine nation would be far worse 
than Mexico. It would become not only a 
scene of internal chaos, but a bone of con- 
tention among rival powers and a cause of 
civil and foreign wars. Few regions in the 
whole world have as much of freedom, jus- 
tice, and opportunity as the Philippine 
Islands now have under the friendly tutelage 
of Uncle Sam. We have assumed a respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the people within 
the islands and for the protection of interna- 
tional interests. This highly ‘“tempera- 
mental” Administration—now cheerfully 
changing its mind and accepting the public 
view—will stand up to its duty and carry on 
our useful work (in so far as it may be pos- 
sible under the new law which makes un- 
due haste). And doubtless a part of the Ad- 
ministration’s reasons for adopting the big- 
navy plan is to be found in its understanding 
that our position in the Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding our sovereignty at Manila, must be 


fully upheld. 


dla ae There are some people whose 

Things thinking is so shallow that they 

ettled = elieve it to be a sign of political 
health and vigor if a Government and a 
country are struggling always between differ- 
ent opinions, so that there can be no such 
thing as a settled national policy with re- 
spect to any matter domestic or foreign. But 
party strife is injurious, except as the areas 
of strife are steadily diminishing by reason 
of discussion and study, so that partisanship 
may not disturb the essential unity of a coun- 
try that ought. to go forward harmoniously. 
It was sixteen years ago that the Democratic 
party, under ‘Mr. Bryan’s lead, made its 
great “‘anti-imperialism” campaign. It is 
only now, when intrusted with full power, 
that the Democratic party has found out that 
there is a real American policy pertaining to 
the position we now occupy in the world, and 
that there is nothing imperialistic about that 
policy. They themselves, in deliberately kill- 
ing the Clarke amendment, have identified 
themselves with the facts of our nation’s posi- 
tion and duty. They are getting in line 
with American history—a great public gain. 
Let it be noted that at this time, when in 
full control of the Government, and with un- 
limited power to carry out their sixteen-year- 
old promises, the Democrats have once for 
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all changed their minds and decided to keep 
the Philippines. In taking this step they have 
made a decision fraught with important con- 
sequences. Many a volume of future history 
will be written upon events and situations 
growing out of this decision. 


Furthermore, at this very mo- 
ment, when deciding to hold our 
insular possessions in the Pacific, 
the Democrats have decided to extend and 
strengthen our hold in the West Indies. 
They are, rather awkwardly, learning things 
and accepting responsibility. They have 
made a treaty with Denmark for the pur- 
chase of the Danish islands that lie not far 
from the eastern coast of Porto Rico. We 
have asked Mr. Stoddard to write of these 
islands and the West Indian situation, and 
his highly instructive article will be found 
beginning on page 292 of our present num- 
ber. This Administration has now decided 
to maintain our Caribbean policies, bring- 
ing Haiti as well as Santo Domingo under 
our protection and to a certain extent under 
our control, while entering into close rela- 
tions with Nicaragua—from which coun- 
try we have obtained two new coaling sta- 
tions, one on the Atlantic and the other on 
the Pacific. If the treaty with Denmark is 
duly ratified, we obtain the famous harbor 
of Charlotte Amalie, which has great advan- 
tages as a naval station. The unfortunate 
and ill-conceived treaty with Colombia, so 
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A NEW SENTRY IN THE CARIBBEAN SEA 
From the News (Dayton) 

















A GLIMPSE OF THE HARBOR OF CHARLOTTE AMALIE 


shockingly discreditable to this Administra- 
tion, seems to have been tacitly abandoned. 
It is not likely that the President was per- 
sonally responsible -in any way for the draft- 
ing or negotiation of this indefensible and 
one-sided instrument. Now that the Demo- 
crats are becoming adjusted to the burdens 
of responsibility, they are less likely to do 
freaky and foolish things. 


The Army appropriation bill of 
the present session, as it passed: 
the House in the early summer, 
called for a total amount only about half as 
large as the Senate made it by its amend- 
ments toward the end of July. The Senate 
voted to spend on the army almost exactly 
the amount that it voted on behalf of the 
navy, which was $315,000,000. President 
Wilson supported the Senate amendments in 
both cases. As we have shown, he secured, 
by a vote of almost six to one, the acquies- 
cence of the House in the Senate naval plans. 
He did not secure the acceptance in the 
House of the Senate’s army provisions, but 
in conference committee a result was secured 
that adds $85,000,000 to the sum provided 
in the original House bill, while cutting 
down about $45,000,000 from the Senate 
measure. Thus the Army bill, as finally 


The Great 
Army Bill 
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perfected and adopted, calls for the expendi- 
ture of $267,597,000. As we have remarked 
concerning the Naval bill, so we may say of 
the Army bill; that it appropriates by far the 
largest sum we have ever spent for military 
purposes in time of peace. The Naval bill 
marks the full acceptance by the nation of a 
large navy as a matter of public policy. The 
Army bill marks the acceptance by the Presi- 
dent and the Democratic party of the doc- 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
: A CALL ON GENERAL PERSHING 


(Mr. Robert Bacon, of New_York [on the left], 
recently called upon General Pershing in northern 
Mexico.) 


trine that the country must make military 
preparation for defense at any cost. 


nae Unfortunately, however, _ we 
Absurd Army have not yet found a national 

Scheme policy as to what is meant ‘by 
military preparedness. The Army Reorgan- 
ization Act, which has been explained and 
characterized in previous numbers, will in 
our judgment prove a highly expensive fail- 
ure. It contains no important principle that 
is not fundamentally wrong. The amount of 
money we are spending upon the army would 
suffice to train every boy in the United States 


and make the country invincible. Our stand- 
ing army of enlisted men: is wholly obsolete 
in type and plan. Its trained officers are rep- 
resentative of the nation, but its enlisted men 
are not. The so-called. “federalized” Na- 
tional Guard is a foredoomed failure. The 
party in power has finally waked up, and 
has: voted an immense grant of money for 
an army. But it has not faced the real ques- 
tion of the citizen’s duty, and we are left 
with nothing that could be relied upon in 
an emergency. It is to be wished that the 
nation might learn the full lesson to be de- 
rived from the preposterous experiences of 
the past three months in the movement of 
the National Guard to camps in Texas and 
the Southwest, on the theory that the coun- 
try was somehow being defended thereby 
against border raids or invasions from Mex- 
ico. ‘Those experiences will have sounded 
the knell of the “federalized” National 
Guard system. We are paying a heavy price 
for the lesson; but if we learn it thoroughly 
the investment will be worth many times 
the money. 


Onitd of the It had been intended to pay all 
Mexican ~— the swollen bills for army and 
Polity ‘navy—and for other outlays per- 

taining to the protection of the country ina 
period of emergency—by means of addi- 
tional taxes rather than by loans. But quite 
unexpectedly, on August 17, the ruling 
Democratic majority of. the Senate’s Finance 
Committee reported in favor of a loan of 
$130,000,000 to meet the financial burden 
of the Mexican policy up to the end of the 
year. This reversal of plan was announced 
as having full Administration approval. It 
has always been customary to meet extra ex- 
penditures due to the making of war by 
borrowing money. The Pershing expedition 
into Mexico was invasion on a bold scale, 
and would have been regarded as an act of 
war if there had been any government in 
Mexico able to act. As matters stand, the 
Carranza government has so asserted itself 
as to compel the northward movement of the 
Pershing army. In view of the mobilization 
of the National Guard, it is evident that the 
Administration regarded intervention in the 
full sense as inevitable. There is no fairly 
plausible explanation of the Pershing expedi- 
tion, followed by the movement of the Na- 
tional Guard to the border, except that the 
Administration felt that the country was de- 
manding immediate intervention, and there 
was no other available way of accepting the 
mandate. 
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THE FIRST MASSACHUSETTS ARTILLERY GOING OUT FOR PRACTICE MANEUVERS AT FORT BLISS, TEXAS 


There has never been any serious 


A Sad 
menace of our border from Mex- 


Fiasco 


ico, but on the contrary there has -- 


been a series of menaces against Mexico on 
the part of our Government. Let no one 
suppose that the mobilization of the National 
Guard had any reference to the patrolling 
of the border. It was a massing of men for 
the invasion and conquest. of Mexico. But 
conditions in July and August gave no ex- 
cuse or pretext for any such action; and so 
the National Guard is detained in unfit 
camps, in an unbearable summer climate, 
rendering no service of any kind. Perhaps, 
however, the unhappy plight of the guards- 
men is performing the larger public service 
of exposing the iniquities of a law that has 
permitted so unfortunate an episode. A 
small fraction of the money that our Mexi- 
can blunders are costing the country—if 
paid over to Texas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona—would easily have policed the border 
communities with local men, fit for the work. 
The indefinite retention of the National 
Guard in these Southwestern camps is no 
longer susceptible of any satisfactory expla- 
nation. . Weeks ago’ we acceded to Carran- 


za’s proposal for a joint commission, but as ' 
these comments were sent to the press the 
American members, excepting Secretary 
Lane, had not even been appointed. One 
or two men who had been invited, including 
Justice Brandeis, had declined to serve. 


: Approximately 92,000 —— 
he Militiamen men are now near the Mexican 
seraepies border, located in the districts of 
El Paso and San Antonio, Texas, and Doug- 
las, Arizona. Although more than half of 
these men (about 55,000) come from the 
Eastern Department—the bulk of their num- 
ber being furnished by the two States of 
New York and Pennsylvania—this depart- 
ment is still short of war strength by nearly 
50,000 men.. The same condition holds good 
in the other departments. This shortage, and 
the difficulty of obtaining further recruits, 
may have influenced the President in issuing 
an order for 25,000 more men on August 12. 
The order was quickly rescinded, however, 
owing to the pending railroad situation and 
the possibility of a strike. The militiamen 
have now been on the border for several 
months, and have by this time become some- 
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THE NEW FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD AT WASHINGTON LAST MONTH 
(Left to right: Charles E. Lobdell, of Kansas; George, bf posits of Philadelphia; Secretary McAdoo; 


erbert Quick, of West Virginia, and 


what accustomed to the army routine and 
the climate, including an occasional hurri- 
cane. Their general health is good, and such 
unsatisfactory conditions as may have been 
due to preparing camp and establishing liv- 
ing facilities in so bad a climate for a large 
number of men, have been partly remedied. 
The troops are sent out on maneuvers and 
are acquiring military knowledge. 


Congress Lhe attempts to bring the ses- 
Still in sion of Congress to an end in 
August failed completely, and 
little hope was offered for the fixing of a 
September date. ‘The simple truth is that 
the conditions of the country and the world 
are such that Congress ought to remain in 
continuous session. It is natural that mem- 
bers should desire vacation, and quite plain 
that the pending Congressional elections 
should make them anxious to spend a. few 
weeks in their home districts. But as long 
as the National Guard is on the borders of 
Mexico, public safety requires that Congress 
should be on duty at Washington. Mean- 
while some remarkable measures are under- 
going completion and finding their way to 
the statute-books, 


. Smith, of Sioux City, Ia.) 


We are publishing an article ex- 

Farm-toan »laining the new Farm Loans 
Act. The law provides for a 

board, of which Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury, is ex-officio chairman. ‘The 
executive officer of the board is Mr. George 
W. Norris, of Pennsylvania. Other mem- 
bers are Judge Charles Lobdell, of Kansas, 
experienced in the farm-mortgage business ; 
Capt. W. S. A. Smith, of Iowa; and Mr. 
Herbert Quick, a well-known writer for 
farm periodicals, now resident in West Vir- 
ginia. ‘The intention of the law is to make 
it easy for farmers to obtain capital at from 
five to six per cent., for use in their business, 
on a plan which gives them a long time to 
repay the loan in instalments. The law 
seems complicated when one reads its pro- 
visions, but it may prove very workable 


when it once gets into operation. We are_ 


of the opinion that the law will prove a great 
success in some of its features, and that its 
indirect results will benefit agriculture. Mr. 
McAdoo and the members of the board are 
now touring the country with a view to 
marking out the twelve districts within 
which to establish the proposed twelve cen- 
tral Farm Loan Banks of the system. Hear- 
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ings.. were -set for.:the-Eastern part of the 


country “ inthe last: days ‘of August, for’ ‘the < 


West in ‘early September, and for the South 
at a later.time:*: Wechopeevery locality: will 
try to: make this: Taw: ‘help =ats farmers. : 

We. referred:-also last ‘month to 
the definite.‘prospect of the ac- 
céptance «by* this “Democratic 
Congress of the old Beveridge Child Labor 
bill, which ‘excludes :from interstate com- 
merce the products of mills and factories 
employing children under the age of four- 
teen. The age limit for mines and quarries 
is’ sixteen. Both Demo- 
crats and Republicans had 
opposed this measure 
when Senator Beveridge, 
of Indiana, so gallantly 
and eloquently advocated 
it ten years ago. ‘The. 
most intense: opposition 
came from those interest- 
ed in Southern cotton 
mills, and they took -ref- 
uge in “State’s rights” ar- 
guments and in ridiculing 
the extension of the inter- 
state commerce principle. 
On President Wilson’s 
urgent demand, the Sen- 
ate passed the bill on 
August 8. It had pre- 
viously gone through the 
House. Ten Southern 
Senators voted against it. 
The vote was 52 for and 
12 against. One year is 
allowed before the measure takes practical 
effect. The remarkable change of opinion, 
by which the sharpest critics of this bill had 
become its advocates, is not wholly easy to 
explain. President Wilson himself had been 
on record to the effect that the Beveridge 
bill was an “obviously absurd” stretch of the 
power of Congress over commerce. But the 
constitutional lawyers have become social re- 
formers, and they waive the fundamental 
law in favor of the country’s children. 


Children 
and the: 
Constitution 


Our readers will find in this 
number of the Review an excel- 
lent article prepared at our re- 
quest by the Hon. David F. Houston, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, explaining the new Fed- 
eral good roads act and showing how it will 
bear upon the highway systems of the several 
States. Perhaps its most important result 
will be the stimulus it will afford to what is 


Good Roads 
and Farm 
Progress 





HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 
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now-a-nation-wide movement for i improving 
“thechighways, together with :the benefit that 
‘wilk come from: thé: Government’s supervi- 
sion of methods used ‘to. obtain desired ends. 
Asi~Dr. Houston’s article shows, the new 
measure“is in accord with the efforts and 
views of the Department of Agriculture. We 
shall -in the near future publish an article 
setting forth the constructive policies» and 
programs of Secretary Houston, and the re- 
markable extent to which he: has been able 
to carry a series of measures through Con- 
gress. The Secretary has a profound grasp 
of the principles of economics ‘as applied~ to 
agriculture. «Without 
neglecting anything that 
pertains to larger and bet- 
ter farm production, he 
has devoted himself espe- 
cially to the farmer’s 
problems of marketing 
and finance. Systematic 
and _ highly intelligent 
study has resulted in 
achievements that few 
people have appreciated in 
their entirety and in their 
aspects as parts of a con- 
sistent and notable policy. 
The Department, under 
Secretary Houston’s lead, 
is doing a vast work for 
the betterment of rural 
life throughout the nation. 


Government The contin- 
and Shiv _ued sitting of 
of Commerce Congress gave 
opportunity to force the Administration’s mer- 
chant shipping bill to a vote. Our readers 
will remember the desperate fight against this 
bill early last year, resulting in its defeat by 
reason of the refusal of a group of Demo- 
cratic Senators to support the President and 
Secretary McAdoo in their demand for the 
measure. The shipping bill originated with 
the idea that our Government could acquire 
the interned German vessels by purchase, 
and put them into the South American trade 
at a moment when there was desperate need 
of shipping facilities. Long before the bill 
came to a vote, however, the circumstances 
had been greatly altered. The idea of buy- 
ing the German ships had been abandoned. 
This year the shipping bill has been so much 
modified in its details that the group of 
Democratic Senators, for whom Senator 
Bankhead acted as spokesman, withdrew ob- 
jections and decided to vote in favor of the 
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bill. They were not converted to.a_ belief 
in it, but were willing to support it as a 
party measure in view of its changes to meet 
their objections. ‘The Republicans. argued 
last month that Mr. McAdoo’s shipping 
board could buy no ships where none were 
for sale, and could build no ships in yards 
already unable to take any more contracts. 
They also said that an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 could accomplish © nothing 
toward creating a merchant marine that 
ought to cost twenty times as much, while 
the only effect of the bill would be to bring 
foreign-built vessels into the coastwise trade 
of the United States. As the bill stands, it 
does not seem to us to be a dangerous meas- 
ure, while on the other hand we are not able 
to see how any great assistance can be given 
under its provisions to the cause of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. The bill had passed 
the House some time ago, and it was at 
length carried in the Senate by a vote of 38 
to 21, on August 18. 


Preparing Lt was believed that the Admin- 
paring . 
i2,Limit istration had preferred, not to 
have the Immigration bill 
brought forward in the face of the pending 
election. President Wilson had two years 
ago vetoed a bill applying the educational 
test. But Congress and the country are 
overwhelmingly in favor of passing at this 
time, when there is comparatively little mi- 
gratory movement, a measure that can be 
ready for application to conditions that may 
arise at the end of the war. Wages have be- 
come very high, and the “labor interests,” so 
called, do not wish to see our labor market 
demoralized by an unprecedented influx 
from Europe. Congress received the unex- 
pected hint last month that President Wil- 
son might change his mind and sign an Im- 
migration bill. In any case, Congress could 
pass it over his veto by tremendous majori- 
ties if the bill should be brought forward. 
While it was not certain that the Immigra- 
tion bill would be pushed, the chances 
seemed reasonably favorable. From many 
standpoints it would be desirable, after the 
termination of the war, that there should. be 
no great and sudden shifts of foreign popu- 
lation. It might be far better, however, if 
we should apply some other method of re- 
striction rather than the reading test. 


No matter how seriously cam- 

emilitical Daign committees may take them- 
selves, it is only a little that 

they can do to influence or modify results in 


times when the public:is. making up its mind 
in its own way. ‘The little, however, is al- 
ways worth doing if performed intelligently. 
As yet, the Wilson supporters have shown 
more vim and more skill than the organiza- 
tions that are working for Hughes. Mr. 
Wilson has the great advantage of being on 
the inside track. He can divert attention 
from past mistakes by achieving fresh tri- 
umphs. He has been using Congress to put 
new and telling items into the list. of. his 
achievements. ‘The country has simply to 
make up its mind—looking ahead at the un- 
certainties of the next four years—whether 
it would rather have Woodrow Wilson or 
Charles E. Hughes as the man in command 
of our ship of state. If Roosevelt had been 
named, the contrast would have been a lit- 
tle bolder and the campaign would have 
taken on a more positive character. What 
Mr. Hughes is now doing is to build him- 
self up in the presence of the country as a 
man of leadership, firmness, and power. It 
will be impossible to put much of bitterness 


or of partisanship into this year’s national 


campaign. 


It ‘is likely that the Republicans 

ooenate , will make gains in the Senate 
and House, whether or not they 

acquire control of the next Congress. The 
election in Maine—to the circumstances of 

















HON. HARRY S. NEW, OF INDIANAPOLIS 
(Mr. New and Mr. Watson are Republican candidates 
for the Senate against the Democratic - incumbents, 
Senators Kern and Taggart.) 
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HON. PHILANDER C. KNOX 
(Republican candidate for the Senate in Pennsylvania) 


which we are devoting a later paragraph— 
falling almost two months earlier than the 
November date adopted by practically all 
of the other States, is always anticipated by 
politicians with the keenest’interest. Re- 
gardless of the contest between Wilson and 
Hughes, the Maine election may give some 
inkling as to party gains or losses in the next 
Congress. The popular election of Senators 
was regarded by Mr. Root and others as 
likely to keep the best and ablest men from 
becoming candidates. It is operating, how- 
ever, much in the same .way.as elections for 
Governor. Thus the Republicans of Ohio 
have chosen the Hon. Myron T. Herrick as 
their candidate for the Senate, while Sena- 
tor Pomerene, the Democratic incumbent, 
will run for anether term. No Republican 
could better represent Ohio than Mr. Her- 
rick, We mentioned last month: the notable 
success of Hon. Frank B. Kellogg in the 
Minnesota Republican primaries. Hon. Phil- 
ander C. Knox, former Secretary of State, 
is Pennsylvania’s Republican selection for 
the Senate. In California, Governor John- 


son is the Progressive nominee for the Sen- 
ate and is engaged in a bitter contest for Re- 
publican endorsement. 
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HON. MYRON T. HERRICK 
(Republican candidate for the Senate in Ohio) 


ory 2 he nominating primaries in the 
“Standard State of New York will be held 


New Yi 


Bearers”’ 


on September 19. The Demo- 
crats, meeting informally at Saratoga last 
month, accepted Judge Seabury as their can- 
didate for Governor and Mr. William F. 
McCombs for the United States Senate. 
These selections will not be opposed in the 
primaries. Seabury is strong with the pro- 
gressive and reform elements in the State, 
and McCombs is well known as the young 
lawyer who organized the Wilson move- 
ment some five years ago and who became 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Governor Whitman has expected 
the Republicans to renominate him, and Hon. 
William M. Calder, of Brooklyn, a former 
Member of Congress of excellent repute and 
good record, had expected to be nominated 
for the Senate with little or no opposition. 
On August 18, however, there was an- 
nounced the candidacy for the Senate of 
Hon. Robert Bacon, and it was stated that 
State Senator William M Bennett, of New 
York City, would enter the primaries for 
the Governorship. Mr. Bacon is one of the 
foremost citizens of New York, was Assist- 
ant Secretary of State under Mr. Root, and 
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HON. ROBERT BACON, OF NEW YORK 


was Secretary in his own name for several 
months at the end of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. He was appointed as Ambassador 
to France by President Taft. His time in 
the last three or four years has been given 
to educational and philanthropic work, and 
to public service in various forms. He is 
one of the leaders in the national defense 
movement, has set an example by taking the 
summer training of the Plattsburg camp, 
and is at the head of the National Security 
League. He advocates universal military 
training and service. 


The Presidential campaign was 
virtually opened on July 31 with 
the formal acceptance of the Re- 
publican nomination by ex-Justice Hughes at 
Carnegie Hall, in New York City. On one 
of the hottest evenings of midsummer. Mr. 
Hughes delivered his speech of acceptance 
before an enthusiastic throng of Republicans 
and Progressives. Colonel Roosevelt was 
present and shared with the candidate the 
honors of the occasion. ‘The address was 
forceful and maintained the high level of 
intelligence and sincerity of conviction which 
the public has always associated with Mr. 
Hughes’ utterances. His criticism of the 


The Hughes 
Campaign 


Wilson policies was largely directed against 
the Administration’s course in Mexico dur- 
ing the past three years. In his advocacy of 
preparedness and a federal enlistment of a 
citizen reserve, Mr. Hughes gave due credit 
to the Roosevelt leadership for arousing na- 
tional sentiment. He declared himself in 
favor of a protective tariff developed on 
scientific lines and for ‘America first and 
America efficient.” 


Within a week after the notifi- 

Appealing t0 cation ceremonies Mr. Hughes 
left New York for a month of 
speechmaking in Western cities. During the 
first three days of the trip he addressed large 
gatherings at Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis. Everywhere the crowds 
showed their interest in the personality of 

















HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER 


(Formerly in Congress from a Brooklyn district, now 
seeking the Senatorial nomination 


the candidate not tess than in the issues that 
he discussed before them. He charged the 
Wilson administration with wastefulness, 
extravagance, unfit appointments in the 
diplomatic and scientific services of the Gov- 
ernment, vacillation and inefficiency in its 
foreign policies, and failure to protect Amer- 
ican interests and rights. In the second week 
of his tour Mr. Hughes reached the Pacific 
coast, addressing meetings at all the impor- 
tant cities of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. In the equal-suffrage States his 
declaration in favor of a federal woman- 
suffrage amendment won for him many sup- 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES SPEAKING FROM THE PLATFORM OF HIS CAR AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 


porters, and a conference of the National 
Woman’s Party has pledged itself to work 
for his election. In his first month of active 
campaigning Mr. Hughes has made himself 
personally knowm to thousands of voters in 
the West to whom he had been only a name. 


Traditions die hard in American 
politics, _Many. a_gray-haired 
voter heard in youth the maxim, 
“As goes Maine, so goes the Union,” and 
the September. election in the Pine Tree 
State is watched with just.as keen an inter- 
est, every four ‘years, .as if it could really 
be depended upon ‘to’-forecast' the nation’s 
decision two months later. Maine for a 
few brief weeks becomes the nation’s fight- 
ing ground. The leaders of the contending 
hosts meet there in pitched battle. This 
year the principal orators of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet—possibly Mr. Wilson him- 
self—stand forth in impressive array against 


The Maine 
Election 


ex-President Roosevelt, ex-Justice Hughes,- 


Senators Borah, Harding, Lodge, Sherman, 
and Weeks, Representatives Bennett, Chand- 
ler, Foss, and Gardner, and ex-Senator Bur- 
ton, to name only a few of the Republican 
speakers. ‘The election will take place on 
the 11th. Two United States Senators and 
four Representatives are to be chosen, be- 
sides a great number of local officials. Gov- 
ernor Oakley C. Curtis, Democrat, is a can- 


didate to succeed himself, and is opposed by 
the Hon. Carl E. Milliken, Republican. For 
the six-year Senatorial term the present Sen- 
ator, Charles F. Johnson, Democrat, is op- 
posed by Col. Frederick Hale, a son of for- 
mer Senator Eugene Hale. The contestants 
for the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Burleigh are Prof. Kenneth M. Field, Dem- 
ocrat, and ex-Governor Bert M. Fernald, 
Republican. 


The indicated wheat crop for 
1916 was whittled down in July 
by unsuitable weather, rust, and 
other plant diseases and insect depredations 
to 654,000,000 bushels, as against more than 
a billion last year. The government ex- 
perts estimate that home consumption will 
take up all but 34,000,000 bushels, which, 
with the carry-over from last year of 75,- 
000,000, will give only slightly more than 
100,000,000 bushels for export. The gov- 
ernment crop report of August 8 was fol- 
lowed by excited movements of wheat prices 
which showed increases of 12 cents a bushel 
in a single day’s trading, and reached $1.50 
for future deliveries. The corn crop has 
suffered, too; but the indicated yield of 
2,777,000,000 bushels is still above the five- 
year average. The International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome estimates the whole 
world’s crops for 1916 to be smaller than 


A Bad Month 
for Crops 
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last year but large enough to bulk above the 
five-year average. 

On August 17 the terms of the 
og, New Loar new American loan to the 

British Government were an- 
nounced. -The amount is to be $250,000,- 
000, making it the second largest loan ever 
offered in the new world, the largest being 
the Anglo-French loan of half a billion ne- 
gotiated last October. This money will cost 
Great Britain something more than 6 per 
cent. To the individual American investor 
it will be offered at 5% per cent. It runs 
for only two years. A comparison of this 
interest yield with the yield at present prices 
from the “Anglo-French” bonds of last Octo- 
ber, which; although bearing the joint guar- 
antee of Great Britain and France, return 
about 6.25 per cent. to the investor, brings 
out the significant difference in the two op- 
erations. Last autumn Great Britain and 
France scouted the idea of adding any se- 
curity to their joint and several guarantees of 
the great loan, and it was successfully nego- 
tiated without collateral. This autumn the 
collateral is evidently necessary to attract 
investors. It consists of choice bonds: and 
stocks of American corporations and of neu- 
tral foreign governments to a value, at -pres- 
ent prices, of $300,000,000, giving a mar- 
gin of security of 20 per ‘cent. over the face 
of the loan. This new fashion of Allied 
borrowing had already been set by France in 
the $100,000,000 loan arranged in America 
this summer with collateral security sup- 
porting it. The two issues present an ex- 
traordinarily favorable opportunity for the 
American investor who wishes to hold short- 
term securities. 


alae The transactions just described 
European bring the total of American 
orrowings Here Yoans to belligerent’ European 
governments during the first two years of 
the war up to $1,115,000,000. In addition, 
Canada and Newfoundland have borrowed 
from us, including provincial and municipal 
loans, $243,000,000, and neutral govern- 
ments $111,000,000. ‘The total British bor- 
rowings have been $550,000,000s French, 
$43,000,000; Russian, $260,000,000; Ital- 
ian, $25,000,000, and German, $10,000,000. 
These huge and abnormal transactions, to- 
gether with the flow of gold to America 
and the re-selling to us of American securi- 
ties held abroad have had a profound effect 
on our former position as a debtor nation. 
Just before the war it was generally esti- 
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mated that we were using $5,000,000,000 of 
European capital, represented by stocks and 
bonds of American corporations held abroad. 
Since the war began we have been shipping 
to Europe such a vast excess of goods over 
the quantity imported that we have had to 
lend our foreign customers in the aggregate 
nearly $1,500,000,000 to help them to pay 
us for their unprecedented purchases; we 
have taken $600,000,000 of their gold sup- 
ply, and they have resold to us the securities 
of our own concerns to an amount, estimated 
by the Wall Street Journal, of $2,000,000,- 
000. The cause of this sudden cancellation 
of our debts to Europe is shown clearly in 
the figures of our trade balance for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 last—the total transac- 
tions of $6,500,000,000 leaving for the sin- - 
gle year a balance in our favor of no less 


than $2,136,000,000. 


On August 16 the Administra- 
tion’s new: revenue bill was re- 
ported favorably to the Senate. 
Its sponsors expect it to raise $205,000,000. 
A new provision is a tax on the capital and 
surplus of corporations of 50 cents for each 
thousand dollars, with an exemption of $99,- 
000. ‘Ten per cent. is to be levied on the 
net profits from the sale of war munitions, 
and five per cent. on net profits from the 
sale by any corporation of materials enter- 
ing into the manufacture of munitions. The 
last two taxes are to cease one year after the 
termination of the European War. Many 
special taxes are added—on brokers, amuse- 
ment enterprises, tobacco, bonds, stock cer- 
tificates, agreements to sell, deeds, entries 
into and withdrawals from warehouses, in- 
surance policies, steamship and Pullman tick- 
ets. Not satisfied with the previous in- 
creases, in the House, of the income tax 
rates, the Senate fixed surtaxes on incomes 
of from half a million to one million at 10 
per cent.; more than a million up to a mil- 
lion and a half, 11 per cent.; more than a 
million and a half up to two million, 12 
per cent., and on still larger incomes, 13 
per cent. Inheritance taxes also are imposed : 
estates between $450,000 and $1,000,000 
pay 5 per cent., with increases up to 10 per 
cent. on fortunes of over $5,000,000. 


The Revenue 
Bill in the 
Senate 


The vote of the four railroad 
Brotherhoods taken through the 
the summer showed an over- 
whelming majority, over 90 per cent., in 
favor of placing the power to call a strike in 
the hands of the men representing the union 


Railroad Men 
Vote to Strike 
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workers in the nego- 
tiation with the rail- 
road managers. 
Within a very few 
days it became ap- 
parent that these 
negotiations were at 
the point of failure; 
The employees’ rep- 
resentatives were 
emphatic. and loud 
in their- statements 
that the American 
people would suffer 
nothing less than. a 
total tie-up’ of- the 
great ‘transportation 
systems: unless the 
demands for an 
eight-hour day and 
time and.a half pay 
for overtime were 
granted. They con- 
tinued to refuse the |i ai 
offers made by the 
railroad: managers to- 
arbitrate these ques- 
tions along with cer- 
tain’ counter claims 
from: the employers. 
It was at this ominous juncture, 
in the face of a threatened strike 
of 400,000 railroad workers and, 
probably, important additional sympathetic 
“walkouts,” that President Wilson took the 
matter in hand and conferred, at the White 
House, with the railroad labor leaders and 
the managers’ committee. There were gen- 





men; A. 


The President 
Steps in 


"Pheteateell by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
THE CHIEFS OF THE FOUR RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS, WHO LED THE FICHT FOR 


Stone, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; and 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
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SHORTER HOURS 


(From left to right: W. G, Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
B. Garretson, president of the Order of Railway Conductors; Warren:.S. 


W. S. Carter, 
nginemen.) 


eral expressions of relief and approval when 
the President’s move became known, and a 
popular conviction that his vigorous action 
in the matter, backed .up by the enormous 
prestige and power his office gives in any 
such situation, would save the public from 
the unthinkable calamity of a countrywide 
stoppage of railroad traffic.. The task of set- 

tling the controversy, even 








temporarily, proved, how- 
ever, most difficult. It was 
commonly ..understood that 
the general line of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal was that the 
eight-hour day should be put 
into actual practise at once, 
its workings to be studied 
and the railroads to have an 
opportunity to claim a return 
to ten hours if the shorter 
day were found unjust; 
while the overtime pay asked 
for was to be the subject of 
investigation. This would 
clearly: have been a victory, 
if only a partial one, for the 
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THE FEDERAL BOARD OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
(From left to right: Martin A! Jinapp, William L. Chambers, and G. W. 


anger) 
Sept.—2 


labor representatives. Nor 
is it likely that the commit- 
tee of railroad managers 
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felt, they had the power to make such an 
agreement. Their counter proposal, which 
impressed the country as extremely fair, 
was*that the whole matter should be arbi- 
trated, the President to appoint the arbi- 


trators. When, on August 17, Mr. Wil- 
son found the opposing committees he had 
been talking to could not get together, he. 
sent for the presidents of the railroads in- 
volved, in order to have a body in confer- 

ence which. was empowered 











to make decisions of the larg- 
est importance and on any 
lines of suggestion, new or 
old. . While the very danger- 
ous controversy was, at the 
time this magazine went to 
press at an impasse, the pub- 
lic and press had a strong 
feeling that the President’s 
timely and earnest interposi- 
tion would in some way save. 
the country from a strike. 


In the first week 

New York’s of August New 
nite City was 
threatened with a traction 
strike that. would have 
brought discomfort and hard- 
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ship to millions of men, 
women,. and children. | All 


CHIEF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COMPANIES CONTROLLING NEW YORK the surface car lines of the. 


CITY'S TRANSIT SYSTEM 


city were involved and: the. 
tie-up of so great a system 











would in itself have been.a: 
serious calamity; but there, 
Was every reason to expect 
that the subway and elevated 
roads would also be. affected, 
so that the most extensive lo- 
cal transit system in the 
world would be crippled for 
an indefinite period. The 
trouble began with strikes on 
suburban lines connected 
with the street railways of 
the metropolis. The men on 
the suburban roads were bet- 
ter organized than those in 
the city, but when these had 
been persuaded by their lead- 
ers to make demands for 
shorter hours, better pay, and 
recognition of the unions 
they developed unsuspected 
strength. They were able to 
show that street-railway em- 
ployees in New York receive 
lower wages than those in 
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other large cities. The com- 
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favor on any scheme of collective bargain- 
ing. Mayor Mitchel and Chairman Straus 
of the Public Service Commission _real- 
ized the gravity of the situation and made 
every effort to bring about mediation. In 
due time they were successful and a settle- 
ment was reached by which the right of the 
employees to organize and to treat with the 
companies through committees appointed by 
themselves is conceded. Provision is made 
for arbitration of specific grievances relat- 
ing to hours and wages. The men went 
back to work without delay, pending the ad- 
justment of differences with their employers 
through the arbitration scheme provided in 
the terms of settlement. In the outcome 
both sides gained, but even more important 
was the gain of the general public, the third 
party in the controversy, through.the recog- 
nition of the principle of mediation by- public 
authorities in a dispute. involving the oper- 
ation of public utilities. 


P On August 7, the day when a 
larment- 
Makers Back at settlement of the street-car strike 
~ was announced, more than half 
of the Jewish. and: Italian -garment-makers 
of New York, who had.-been out of work for 
a period of fourteen weeks, returned to their- 
shops. Since the ‘lockout began, in April, 
the::union -had paid: out in strike benefits 
$750,000. The loss.in wages was estimated 


at $4,500,000, and the loss in business at ‘ 


nearly. ten times that amount. It is a mat- 
ter of -regret that in the terms of the set- 
tlement between the workers-and the manu- 
tacturers no method of arbitration was rec- 
ognized or adopted. The final appeal is still 
to the old weapons of lockout and strike. 
After the experience of the past three months, 
with 60,000 workers and millions of capital 
unemployed, it is inconceivable that either 
of these weapons should be taken up again, 
save as a last desperate resort. 


The last weeks of the second year 
of the world’s greatest war 
brought confused movements in 
the general rapid trend upward of prices of 
commodities. With such unheard-of ad- 
vances as have come in the prices of alcohol, 
chemicals, zinc, copper, sugar, leather, quick- 
silver, and many other raw materials and 
manufactures, it is inevitable that there 
should be feverish reactions even when the 
general trend is still upward. Thus in the 
latter summer weeks of 1916 copper prices 
were distinctly below the highest, sales being 
made as low as 24 cents, instead of 29 cents, 
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reached earlier in the year. The famine 
prices of alcohol, quicksilver, and zinc, 
brought about by the unprecedented demands 
of the war, had broken badly, but were still 
enormously high as compared with quota- 
tions before the autumn of 1914. Gasolene 
for the present seemed to have reached its 
peak, and the householder in the East was pur- 
chasing it at 23 cents a gallon, two cents 
lower than its recent high cost. This looks 
much better than when the predictions of 
40-cent gasolene were credited ; but it is still 
bad enough beside the prices of I1 to 13 
cents per gallon that prevailed for bulk pur- 
chasers two years ago. As told in a.pre- 
ceding paragraph, wheat is on its way to- 
ward the highest war prices, and cotton, ‘in 
the middle of August, was tending toward 
15 cents a pound—two and a half times the 
price at which planters had to sell just after 
the European conflict broke out. It. is a 
striking item in ‘the array of price changes 
that, with material and labor costs higher 
and rising more rapidly _ than in any other 
period of this generation, "Mr: Ford has an- 
nounced lower prices for his cars, and his 
hope that one million will be turned out 
next year. The Ford car is now procurable 
for rather less than the cost of a first-class 
motorcycle. 


The. Plattsburg work begun last 
year has been kept up enthusi- 
astically this summer,‘ and. all 
through the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust large contingents of young men have 
been put through the four weeks’ -intensive 
course of military training. ‘The final camp 
of the season will be held during September, 
and several thousand more students will take 
the course. This year has seen the inaugura- 
tion of the “Naval Plattsburg,” the happy 
inspiration of Assistant Secretary Roosevelt 
—heartily supported by his chief, Secretary 
Daniels—which has been planned to do for 
civilians on the water what the training 
camps are doing on land. Under the pro- 
gram arranged, some twenty-four hundred 
men from all over the country, but mainly 
from the Atlantic States, apportioned among 
eight battleships, set out on August 15 for a 
four weeks’ eruise. This will not be a yacht- 
ing jaunt or pleasure party. Real work will 
fill nearly’ seventeen hours of the day, the 
routine including ~all kinds of service on 
board ship, as well as drills, lectures, and 
maneuvers. The course, like that in the mil- 
itary camp at Plattsburg, will be thorough, 
and the men will return from the cruise not 
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only better equipped to serve as a potential 
naval reserve, but inspired with a wholesome 
interest in Uncle Sam’s first line of defense. 
Increased importance is given to this scheme 
of training by the new naval bill passed by 
Congress, which provides not only for many 
new ships but for a greatly increased naval 
personnel. 


-” With the Mexican problem on 
. e€ 
Turn Both . hand, our State. Department has 
eee several months avoided the 
creation of sharp crises with any of the Euro- 
pean belligerents. Never in the history of 
this country have we suffered such indigni- 
ties as , those about which we. have written 
“notes” to Great Britain. These include the 
outrageous tampering with. American mails, 
the interference with our proper trade with 
neutral countries, and finally the “blacklist,” 
which forbids British subjects to do business 
with a vast number of Americans firms for 
reasons wholly outside of the realm of law 
and right. Quite naturally, England thinks 
we do not really mind these things, because 
we have never taken the slightest step to set 
any one of them right, although the means 
to correct them all have been available and 
obvious. It is not so easy to get at Turkey, 
in which country great American educational 
institutions like the college at Marsovan (see 
page 325) have been seized for military pur- 
poses, the teaching staff being expelled. Mr. 
Elkus, the new Ambassador, has departed for 
Constantinople; but he will be able to do 


nothing unless the authorities at Washing- 


ton speak in terms of power, meaning what 


they say. Americans have wished good luck 
to the unarmed commerce-carrying subma- 
rines that Germany is plucky enough to send 
across the Atlantic. But there has been some 
anxiety here aroused by the reported tend- 
ency to resume submarine warfare, in partial 
neglect of those just rules of international 
law that Germany and Austria have agreed 
to observe. It is to be hoped that we shall 
have no further ground of complaint upon 
this vexed subject. 


ae Chronological events in the past 
Raging month’s history of the great war 
Conflict will be found on pages 261. and 
262. Our readers will find it worth while-to 
scan these condensed notes, which ate pre- 
pared with much. care. . Our contributing 
war editor, Mr. Simonds, in his notable in- 
stallment this month, presents strikingly clear 


pictures and analyses of the concerted move- 


ments against Germany and Austria on-~all 
the European fronts. The situation in the 
Balkans remains uncertain, Rumania and 
Greece continue neutral under difficulties, 
and Bulgaria begins to realize the dangers of 
an awaited offensive on the part of the great 
army under General Sarrail that has been 


collected at Salonika. The use of artillery 


during the past month has been wholly un- 
precedented. While the Allies, especially 
England and Russia, have at length ‘placed 
themselves on a full war basis, it is a mis- 
take to suppose that Germany is exhausted 
or that the end of the war is in sight. It is 
much to be feared that the struggle will last 
for another year or two. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From July 20 to 


The Last Part of July 


July 20.—It is announced at Ottawa that en- 
listments in Canada number 350,657. 


The French renew their offensive on both sides 
of the Somme River, capturing German trenches 
on a six-mile front. 

The French official observer states that in 
fifteen days of fighting in the Somme region the 
French advanced on a front of more than ten 
miles to a2 maximum depth of six miles, captur- 
ing 80,000 square kilometers of highly organized 
and fortified field works and 12,000 men. 


July 21.—It is reported at Washington that 
Holland has approached the United States with 
a suggestion for combined action against restric- 
tions placed by the British Government on 
neutral trade. 


July 22.—Sergius Sazanov, for six years Min- 
ister. of Foreign Affairs in Russia, resigns because 
of ill health; Premier Sturmer assumes the office. 

Russian troops under General Kuropatkin in 
the Riga district, at the northern end of the line, 
penetrate German positions at several points. 


July 23—Great Britain replies to the American 
protest regarding instances of delay and inter- 
ference with neutral mails; the reply upholds 
the efficiency of British censorship rather than 
argues for the legality of principles involved. 

The British begin a new assault on the Ger- 
man line in the Somme district on a seven-mile 
front, and gain a foothold in the fortified village 
of Pozieres. 


July 24.—Premier Asquith informs the House 
of Commons that a bill for the immediate institu- 
tion of Irish Home Rule will not be introduced 
until the substantial . assent of all parties is 
gained; John Redmond and the Nationalists de- 
nounce certain modifications of the original 
Lloyd-George agreement. s ; 

A war credit of $2,550,000,000 (bringing the 
total of twelve votes to $14,160,000,000)' is asked 
of the British House of Commons; the’ Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announces that war 
expenditures now average $30,000,000 a day. 


July 25.—Russia forces capture from the Turks 
the fortified town of Erzingan. 


July 26—The United States protests to Great 
Britain “in the most decided terms” against the 
blacklist forbidding commercial dealings with 
certain firms and individuals in the United States, 
and declares that the harsh and disastrous effects 
upon neutral rights are obvious. 


July 28.—Russian armies in northern Galicia 
capture Brody, an important railway town on the 
route to Lemberg. 

In the British assault on German positions in 
the Somme region their occupation of Delville 
Wood and the village of Longueval is completed. 

It becomes known that the German government 


August 19, 1916) 


has caught and executed Capt. Charles Fryatt, 
of the British merchant service, who is alleged 
to have attempted to ram a German submarine 
in March, 1915. 


July 29.—In the Appam case, a United States 
Judge at Norfolk holds that the German prize 
crew lost claim to the British vessel and her 
cargo by remaining indefinitely and permanently 
in a neutral port. : 

The Russian official report recites further gains 
in the south, including the crossing of the Stokhod 
River at Gulevichi, in Volhynia, and the ,capture 
of 32,000 Austro-Germans within two days. 


July 30—The German Government sums up 
the situation at the end of the second year. of 
war: Germany and Austria occupy 161,625 
square miles of enemy territory, against 67,625 
a year ago; the Allies occupy 8250 square miles 
of Austro-German territory, against 4125 a year 
ago; Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey 
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THE GERMAN MINE-LAYING SUBMARINE “Uuc-5,” 
CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH 

(The submarine was found _in distress last April, 
off the English coast, by a British destroyer. he 
crew attempted to blow up their vessel, but the ex- 
plosion wrecked only the interior. The submarine 
carried mines—one may be seen on the deck—for 
automatic launching through . gratings on the deck. 
The British naval ensign flies from the mast, over 
the German flag) bs 


have captured 2,678,000 

11,000 cannon. : 

Official German statistics relating to wounded 
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enemy soldiers and 
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A RUSSIAN MACHINE GUN IN POLAND, 
IN A FIRST LINE TRENCH 


soldiers show that 90.2 per cent return to the 
front and 1.4 per cent die. 


July 31—Henry Edward Duke is appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, succeeding Augus- 
tine Birrell, who resigned following the rebellion. 


The First Week of August 


August 1—The German merchant submarine 
Deutschland makes a successful start from Balti- 
more on her return journey to Bremen with a 
cargo of gold, nickel, and rubber; it is under- 
stood that many Allied warships, including 
motor-boats and aeroplanes #re patrolling the 
outlet to the sea. 


August 3.—At Verdun, the French reoccupy the 
village of Fleury in the course of a vigorous 
counter-offensive. 

Sir Roger Casement is hanged at London for 
high treason in conspiring to cause a revolt in 
Ireland. 

It is learned that the Italian passenger steamer 
Letimbro has been sunk by a submarine in the 
Mediterranean, with heavy loss of life. 


August 4.—The French recapture the Thiau- 
mont field-work for the fourth time, it having 
been held by the Germans for more than a month. 

A Turkish attack upon the British defenses 
protecting the Suez Canal, at Romani, is de- 
cisively repulsed, the Turks losing a fourth of 
their army. : 

It is learned that Field Marshal von Hinden- 
berg’s control of the German armies on the Rus- 
sian front has been extended to several Austrian 
army groups. 

August 6.—Russian forces cross the Sereth and 
Graberka Rivers, and capture six villages from 
the Austrians. 

August 7.—Italian forces on the Isonzo front 


capture Monte Sabotino and Monte San Michele, 
dominating the Gorizia bridgehead; the advance 
is hailed as Italy’s greatest success since enter- 
ing the war. 


The Second' Week of August 


August 8—Turkish troops exert pressure upon 
the Russian line in southern Armenia and force 
the evacuation of Bitlis and Mush. 


August 9.—Italian troops cross the Isonzo 
River and occupy the Austrian city of Gorizia, 
taking more than 10,000 prisoners in three days. 

The German airships carry out a night attack 
mete the eastern coast of England, dropping 

iombs. 


August 10~—Continued Russian advances in 
Galicia force the Austrians to evacuate Stanislau, 
an important fortress protecting the road to 
Lemberg. 

A fourth offensive movement -by .the Allied 
Powers is indicated by the capture of Doiran 
(forty miles north of Salonica, Greece) from the 
Bulgarians, by: an army’ of French, British and 
Serbians under General Sarrail. 


August 11.—Turkish pressure forces the Rus- 
sians to withdraw from Hamadan, Persia. 

French troops north of the Somme attack the 
third German line, capturing trenches and forti- 
fied works over a front of four, miles. 


August 14.—The British House of Commons 
passés a measure extending the life of the present 
Parliament until the end of May, 1917. 


The Third Week of August 


August 15.—The extreme southern wing of the 
Russian army occupies three villages at the en- 
trance to the Jablonitza Pass through the Car- 
pathian Mountains. 

Great Britain’s Minister -of Munitions, E. S. 
Montagu, informs the House of Commons that 
the output of all kinds of guns and ammunition 
has vastly increased, and that there is no longer 
fear of shortage. E si 

It is learned that the Italian Dreadnought 
Leonardo da Vinci has been destroyed in the 
harbor of Taranto by an explosion resulting 
from a fire. ; 

It is announced at Ottawa that the Canadian 
troops at the front have been transferred from 
the Ypres salient to the region of the present 
offensive at the Somme. 


August 16—French and British attacks on both 
sides of the Somme River result in the capture of 
three miles of German trenches. 


August 17.—The Russian War Office declares 
that in the present offensive against Austria (be- 
gun on June 4) 358,000 prisoners have been taken. 

Announeement is made by New York bankers 
of a. $250,000,000 two-year. 5 per cent loan to 
Great Britain, secured by bonds and stocks, to be 
offered to the public on September 1. 


August 18.—On the whole front in the Somme 
region, British and French troops carry out a 
combined ‘and sustained attack. r 


The Russians begin an assault upon the enemy’s 
positions at the Hungarian end ‘of the Jablonitza’ 


Pass through the Carpathian Mountains,” 
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RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From July 20 to August 19, Iyt6) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


July 21.—The Senate Passes the Naval appro- 
priation bill, the largest in the history of the 
country ; only two Democrats and five Republi- 
cans vote against the measure. 


July 27.—The Senate passes the Army appro- 
priation bill ($314,000,000), nearly doubling the 
authorizations of the House. 


July 29.—The Senate, by vote of 46 to 19, adopts 
a resolution expressing: the hope that the British 
Government may exercise clemency in the’ Gear 
ment of Irish prisoners. - 


August 8.—The Senate, after several day de- 
bate, passes the Child Labor bill urged by Presi- 
dent Wilson and already adopted bv the House: 
the measure excludes from interstate commerce the 
products of children under fourteen, and under 
sixteen if the child works more than eight hours 
a day; ten Southern Democrats and the two 
Pennsylvania Republicans vote against the bill. 


August 9.—The House adopts the conference 
report on the Army appropriation bill; the re- 
vised measure carries expenditures totaling $267,- 
595,000, against $313,970,000 appropriated by the 
Senate and '$182,000,000 by the House. 


August 10.—In the Senate, during a political de- 
bate, Mr. Penrose (Rep., Penn.) submits a list of 
fifty-nine contributors to the Democratic campaign 
fund of 1912 who have since been appointed to 
federal offices. 


August 11.—The Senate Democrats, in caucus, 
complete their revision:of the Revenue measure. 


August 15.—The House accepts the Senate pro- 
gram for great increases in naval construction, by 
vote of 283 to 51. 


August 16.—The Senate approves the conference 
report on the Philippines bill, extending greater 
measure of self-government to Filipinos but drop- 
ping the Clarke amendment promising indevend- 
ence. within four years; the Republicans vote 
against the measure. 


August 17.—In the Senate, the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee. reporting the Rev- 
enue bill, recommend in addition a bond issue of 
$130,000,000 to meet the extraordinary expendi- 
tures due to the Mexican situation. 


August 18.—The Senate, by a party vote of 38 
to 21, passes the Administration’s Shipping bill 
“for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and 
a merchant marine.” 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 21.—In the Prohibition National Conven- 
tion, J. Frank Hanly, former Governor of In- 
diana, is nominated for President on the first 
ballot,. with Dr. Ira merece. of Nashville, for 
Vice- President. 


~ “ 


July 22.—Democratic primaries are held in 
Texas, the results being interpreted as a defeat 
for the Wilson Administration: Senator Culber- 
son runs second to’ ex-Governor Colquitt‘in the 
Senatorial contest, and several Congressmen are 
defeated for renomination. 

July 24.—At®%a special primary in Maine, Bert 
M. Fernald (Rep.) and Kenneth C. M. Sills 
(Dem.): are nominated to fill out the term of the 
late United States Senator Burleigh. 


July 27—The President nominates as members 
of the Farm Loan Board created under the Rural 
Credit Act: George W: Norris, of Pennsylvania; 
Charles E. Lobdell, of Kansas; W. S. A. Smith, 
of Iowa, and Herbert Quick, of West Virginia. 


July 31.—Charles E. Hughes is formally noti- 
fied: at New York of his nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and in-his acceptarice 
speech he criticizes the Wilson Administration 
particularly for its handling of the Mexican and 
other foreign situations and its policy regarding 
appointments for high office. 

August 1—Mr. Hughes endorses the proposed 
Constitutional amendment extending the suffrage 
to women. . . . In the Missouri primarv. Sen- 
ator Reed is renominated and Walter S. Dickev 
is the Republican choice; for Governor, Frederick 
S. Gardner (Dem.) and "Henry Lamm (Rep.) are 
nominated. 

August 3.—Progressive leaders who oppose the 
endorsement of the Republican Presidential nom- 
inee meet at Indianapolis and decide not to call 
a convention to nominate a candidate in place of 
Colonel Roosevelt; it is decided, however, to 
place State tickets in the field wherever possible. 


August 5—Mr. Hughes, the Republican Presi- 
dential nominee, starts from New York on his 
first campaign tour, which will carry him to the 
Pacific Coast and back in five weeks. 


August 8—In the Ohio primary. Governor 
Willis (Rep.) and Senator Pomerene are renomi- 
nated; James M. Cox (Dem.) is the successful 
Democratic candidate for Governor. and Mvron 
T. Herrick is the Republican choice for Senator. 


August 10.—The personnel of the Democratic 
Campaign Committee is announced, with an as- 
sociate campaign committee of seven Progres- 
sives. 


August 13.—Conferences between railroad men 
and managers having failed to adjust differences 
regarding the eight-hour day demand, and ef- 
forts of the Federal Board of Mediation being 
exhausted, President Wilson summons the lead- 
ers of both sides to a conference at the White 
House. 


August 17 aenaidant Wilson, having failed 
to persuade the railway managers to accept his 
proposals to avert a strike, summons the presi- 
dents of the railroads to the White House. 


August 18.—The President vetoes the Army 
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DAMAGE WROUGHT BY THE GREAT EXPLOSION AT 
JERSEY CITY, ON JULY 30 


(What was undoubtedly the greatest explosion in 
the world’s history resulted from a small fire on a barge 
loaded with munitions at a pier = Jersey City. The 
shock was felt for a hundred miles. The photograph 
indicates what remained of thirteen brick storage ware- 
houses, six piers, and eighty-five loaded freight cars) 


appropriation bill, objecting to the provision 
which exempted retired officers from military 
trial and discipline. 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


July 20.—The Mexican Government makes 
public a note dated July 11, suggesting to the 
United States the appointment of three commis- 
sioners from each Government to confer regard- 
ing the withdrawal of American troops and the 
origin of bandit raids, with a desire to effect an 
arrangement satisfactory to both Governments. 


July 21.—It is established to the satisfaction of 
American military commanders in Mexico that 
Villa did not die from his wounds, as had been 
reported. 


July 28.—President Wilson accepts the Mexi- 
can proposal for a joint commission to discuss 
matters of difference between the two Govern- 
ments, and proposes an enlargement of the pow- 
ers of the commission. 


August 3.—It is announced at Mexico City 
that the Mexican commissioners to negotiate with 
the United States are: Luis Cabrera (Minister 
of Finance), Ignacio Bonillas, and Alberto J. 
Pani. 


August 12.—National Guard troops remaining 
in State mobilization camps, probably 25,000 in 
number, are ordered to the border; it is estimated 
that 98,000 members of the National Guard are 
at present along the Mexican border. . 


August 15.—In view of a possible railroad 
strike in the United States, it is decided to hold 
in abeyance the order sending additional militia- 
men to the border. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 26.—Federico Henriquez Carvajal is pro- 
claimed provisional president of Santo Do:ainge 
by the Congress. 


“August 1—The Chinese Patliaimesit conven 
at Peking, and President Li Yuan-hung takes the 
oath of office. 


’ August 14.—The Danish Folkething (the. Jower 
house of Parliament) votes in favor of selling , 


the Danish West-Indies to the United States” “at 
the people ratify :the proposal. _ = 


INTERNATIONAL ‘RELATIONS 
August 3.—The proposed loan of American 


bankers to China is abandoned owing to differ . 


ences regarding térms and- guarantees. 

August 4—A treaty between the United States 
and Denmark is signed at New York, provi ing 
for the purchase of the Danish West Indies + for 
$25,000,000.- 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH ; 
July 22.—A bomb exploding during a prepar- 
edness parade in San Francisco kills six persons. 


July 25.-—The. Board of. Estimate in New York 
City unanimously adopts a’ zone building-plan 
regulating construction so as to- preserve resi- 


dential sections and prevent the erection of sky- 


scrapers. . . . An explosion of gas in a water- 
works tunnel being constructed under. Lake Erie, 
at Cleveland, kills. twenty-two workmen. 


July 28.—Figures published by the Department 
of Commerce ‘show that the foreign trade of the 
United States for the year ending June .30 aggre- 
gated $4,334,000,000 exports and .$2,198,000,000 
imports—the largest totals and the most favor; 
able trade balance in the country’s history... 


July 29.—A new transcontinental automobile 
record is established by Samuel B. Stevens,’ ‘of 
Rome, N. Y., who arrives in San Francisco™ 5% 
days after leaving New York City. 


July 30.—A small fire’on a munitions-laden 
barge at a Jersey City pier causes an explosion 
which destroys thirteen brick storage ware- 
houses, six piers, and eighty-five loaded freight 
cars; the loss of life is small (the explosion oc- 
curring at 2 a.m.), but the property damage is 
estimated at $20,000,000. - 


July 31.—Forest fires in northern Ontario re- 
sult in the death of more than 300 persons. 


August 2.—A cloudburst near Tazewell, Tenn., 
causes Blair’s Creek to overflow, washing away 
homes for six miles and drowning 35 persons. 


August 3.—The epidemic of infantile paralysis 
in New York City reaches a new record, with 
217 cases in a single day; in seven weeks the 
total cases number 4500, the death rate being 20 
per cent.; in New York State (outside of the me- 
tropolis) ‘there have been 900 cases, in New Jer- 
sey 1400, and in Pennsylvania 290. 


August 4.—A three-months’ lockout of cloak, 
suit and skirt workers in New York City is ended 
by a compromise agreement affording many gains 
for the workers. 


August 7.—A partial strike of street-railway 
employees is ended and a complete tie-up averted 
by a compromise agreement involving wage in- 
creases, affected by Mayor Mitchel and Mr. 
Oscar 'Straus, chairman--of the Public Service 
Commission. - 
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DR. JOHN B. MURPHY JOHN M. THURSTON 


REV. DR. DANIEL BLISS SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 


(Dr. John B. Murphy, of Chicago, who died suddenly last month, was one of the country’s most noted sur- 


geons. Some of his 


founder and d eri of t 
tinguished of American missionaries in the East. 
more than sixty years of service. 


for Chemistry.) 


August 8—The Government’s crop report 
shows @ setious falling off in the probable har- 
vest of wheat;-corn, and other crops. . . . Rep- 
resentatives’ of ‘four railway brotherhoods meet 
with raffway managers at New York, and show 
that 94 per-cent. of the 400,000 engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, and trainmen of the country have 
voted to strike; if necessary, for an eight-hour 
day. 

August 9.—A cloudburst north of Charleston, 
W. Va., causes. streams to overflow in Cabin 
Creek Valley, destroying many villages in the 
mining district with property damage amounting 
to $2,000,000 and a loss of more than 50 lives. 


OBITUARY 


July 20.—Lieut. Gen. Ichonosuke Oka, recently 
Minister of War in Japan, 56. 


July 22—James Whitcomb Riley, the poet, 62 
(see page 327). 


July 22—Charles W. H. Kirchhoff, for many 
years editor of the Iron Age, 64.... John Pit- 
cairn, a prominent Pittsburgh manufacturer, 75. 


July 23.—Sir William Ramsay, the noted Brit- 


ish chemist, 62. . . . Thomas MacDonald Patter-- 


son, former United States Senator from Colorado 
and owner of Denver newspapers, 76... . Cyrus 
Cincinatto Cuneo, a well-known American artist 
and illustrator resident in England. 


July 24.—William D. T. Travis, a prominent 
Civil War artist, 77... . Ernst G. J. Oertel, an 
influential German newspaper editor, 60. 


July 26.—Brig. Gen. James G. C. Lee, U. S. A., 
retired, 80.... Frank H- Britton, president of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway, 66. 


famous operations were performed by the simplest means. 
United States Senator from Nebraska, 1895 to 1901, and long — in Republican_national politics. He 
died last month in Omaha, where he was a leading member 0 r : 

resident-emeritus of the Syrian Protestant College at_Beirut, Syria, and one of the most dis- 
He died there on 
Sir William Ramsay, the eminent 
noted for many discoveries, chiefly of “inert” gases of the atmosphere. 


John M. Thurstom was 


the bar. The Rev. Dr. Daniel Bliss was 


uly 28, at the age of ninety-two, after 
ritish chemist who died on July 23, was 
In 1904 he received the Nobel Prize 


July 27—Hugh Hastings, formerly State His- 
torian of New York, 61. 


July 28—Rev. Daniel Bliss, D.D., for sixty 
years an American missionary in Syria, 92. 


July 30.—Gen. Robert Burns Brown, former 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and Republican nominee for Governor 
of Ohio in 1912, 72. 


August 1.—Eben D. Jordan, the Boston dry- 
goods merchant, 59. 


August 6.—Joseph Francis Daly, for many 
years a distinguished member of the New York 
State bench, 75. 


August 7.—Gen. David McMurtrie Gregg, 
veteran of the Civil War, 83 (see page 274). 


August 8.—Vice-Admiral Hikonojo Kamimura 
of the Japanese Navy, 67. 


August 9—John M. Thurston, former United 
States Senator from Nebraska, 69....A: B. 
Stickney, founder of the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad, 76. 


August 11.—David Kahn, head of the French 
international banking firm of Lazard Freres, 70. 
-.- Dr. John B. Murphy, the eminent Chicago 
surgeon, 58. . 


August 12.—Gen. Charles J. Paine, a veteran 
of the Civil War and formerly a prominent 
yachtsman, 83. 


August 16.—Richard F. Hamilton, the widely 
known press agent, originator of the flamboyant 
style of circus literature, 70. 


August 17.—William Pitt Clough, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, 72... . Charles French, publisher of 
the Musical Leader, 55. . 
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Mars (to Ceres): “I and Poseidon ‘have done our duty—now do yours!” (In other 
words, the. military and naval arms of Germany have given a good account of them- 
selves. Now Agriculture must do her share.)—From Lustige Blatter © (Berlin). X 
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GRAND EXHIBITION 


By the celebrated conjuror and devil-exorcisor von Greece, in return: for ‘a: consideration, has accepted 
Batocki (Germany’s new “Food Dictator’’). all the terms laid down by the Allies and has stopped 
“Table, cover thyself—one, two, three; usurers dis- ‘barking.’’ 
appear..—From Nebelspalter (Zurich). From the Cape Times (Cape Town) 
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THE BARK AND THE-BISCUIT 
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COMMUNICATION INTERRUPTED 


Witt1aM (telephoning to Heaven): “He don’t an- 
swer! - I’m afraid He is gone over to the Allies.” 


From L’Asino (Rome) 


ts 


EW German publications come to Amer- 


ica now, but we are able to include at 
least two examples from Lustige Blatter 


PEACE ALSO HATH HER BOMBS =. $ 
(The bursting bomb is labeled “American-German among our foreign cartoons this month. 
Understanding,” the idea being that the peaceful settle- 
inent of. questions between Germany and the United 
States has greatly disconcerted the Allies.) 
From Lustige Blatter © (Berlin) 
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THE REAPER—WILL HE NEVER STRIKE? 
“Other workers are striking everywhere; 


PEACE: , 
will you never lay down your, tools?” 


THE “PACIFIST” 
From La Baionnette (Paris) From Punch (Melbourne, Australia) 
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PAN-AMERICANISM are gh gh 5 ot a 


Mexico: Put down your gun, intruder! Do you think I am afraid of your grimaces? + * 

lincLte Sam:_ Silence, miscreant! Don’t attempt to play jokes with your boss. 

Tue A. B. C. Repusiics: And this is a picture of the much heralded Pan: mericanisnt}” . To, think, that I 
should have to be the go-between in the cause of a poor nephew against .such@ rich. dnd’ s9tfeng unele! 


From O Malho (Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) ” 


The cartoons on this and the following interesting as coming from South American 
page, on our relations with Mexico, are countries—chiefly the “A. B. C.” republics. 
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THE YANKEE-MEXICAN SITUATION 


(What Uncle Sam intends to do to Pancho Villa—if he can—and what Pancho Villa intends to do to Uncle 
Sam)—From Variedades (Lima, Peru 
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. THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
Wilson only wishes - pnieh 


Mexican anarch 


Watch out! atch out! 








TO UNCLE SAM. 
“You would be the apostle of Peace, and wish to in- 
i intoxicate the 


toxicate us with this idea [literally: 
partridge, representing South America in the cartoon]. 
a fine example you set us by assassinating a 


at 


country!” 
From Sucesos (Santiago, Chili) 





SoutH America (in the background): So that is the attitude of Uncle Sam! 
while respecting her sovereignty—a theme which has become more or less of a joke 


From O Malho (Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 





NEW OPERA BOUFFE Z 
Secretary Lansinc: Tell me, Mr. President, which 
of the notes that you have ordered for Mexico shail I 
send, one of these or one of the others? 
1tson: Send the weightiest. The ones of paper 
will be seen and heard only a little at a time. 
From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires, Argentina) 
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WILL IT BLAZE AGAIN? 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 
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Mexican border show some variance of opin- 
RAISING AN ARMY OF A MILLION MEN OVER NIGHT jons, ‘The spirit of the majority of them 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) may, however, be seen~ behind the: éartoon 
T ’ ee ae 4 Fi from the First Illinois” Canal yeee ets 
he Mexican question 1s still with us, an lished by the soldiers at Brownsville; “eXase 
our brave militiamen are’still on their job. ie tee: 
Reports of how the “boys” are faring on the 
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© 1916 by C. Le Roy Baldridge 


A SUMMER SCHOOL WORTH ALL IT COSTS “ANYWHERE IN EUROPE” 
From the News (Dayton, O.) From the First Illinois Cavalryman (Brownsville, Tex.) 
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THE WILSON WALTZ 
From the Post Express (Rochester) 





The political pot began to simmer with 








& Bunsen OF SOLDERS the holding of the Hughes notification meet- 
MUS TANES wan |_CAMPAIGN WITHE ing in New York City on July 31, when the 
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Republican candidate for the Presidency 
made his formal address accepting the nomi- 
nation. Following this “opening gun,” Mr. 
Hughes started on his “Western drive” —as 
one of the cartoonists expresses it—and pro- 
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THE’ AWKWARD eoeas 
From the News-Press (St.. Joseph) 





“GO WEST, YOUNG: MAN, GO WEST!” VERY WARM 
From:..the Leader. (Cleveland) From the Daily News (Dayton) 
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ANOTHER “WESTERN DRIVE” IS ON! 
From the Newspaper Enterprise Association (Cleveland) 








mts SIMMERING 
: From the Telegram (New York) 
es 
ceeded to pour hot shot into- the Democratic th 
administration at various points on his tour. g1 
His attacks have for the most part ‘been Ww 
directed at Wilson’s Mexican policy, his ar 
“vacillation,” our diplomatic relations, and 
the conduct of the civil.service under. the 9 
hy Democratic régime. Mr. Huglies’ declara- 
ths NN tion in favor of a federal suffrage amend- 
RES a ment is. an invitation to the several. million 
galt 4\ women voters to take a seat on the Repub- . 
ae ri lican elephant. F 
‘ 














CLEAR AS A BELL \ \ AW 
From the Leader (Cleveland) \ ee Ne 
sai Wook en 





























© by the Philadelphia Inquirer Co. MAHOUT HUGHES: “THIS WAY, LADIES; THERE © 

bi 
FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS ARE PLENTY OF SEATS ON THE ELEPHANT.’ 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) From the Oregonian (Portland) 
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THE NEW FARM HAND! 
From the Tribune (Sioux City) 


The above cartoon deals with a subject of 
especial interest to the American farmer— 
the new “Rural Credits” law passed by Con- 
gress in July. Editorial comment on this act 
will be found in the front pages of this issue, 
and further detailed information regarding 
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© 1916 by International News Service 
THE INNOCENT BYSTANDER 
From the American (New York) 
Sept.—3 


it is contained in an article beginning on 
page 303. The railroad strike situation was 
still in an unsettled state last month as this 
magazine was going to press, with President 
Wilson using his utmost endeavors to bring 
both railroad heads and employees together 
in agreement to avert a general strike. 
Uncle Sam is considering the purchase of 
the Danish West Indies, to “close a gap” in 
his Caribbean defenses (see article on page 
292), but the treaty remains to be ratified 
both by the United States Senate and the 
Danish Parliament. 





TO CLOSE 'A GAP 
From the Evening News (Newark) 
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GENERAL GREGG (SECOND FROM LEFT) IN A GROUP OF CIVIL WAR CAVALRY LEADERS 


From left to right: Gen. Wesley Merritt, Gen. David McM. Gregg, Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, Gen. Henry E. 
Davies, Gen. James H. Wilson, and Gen. Alfred T. A. Torbert. (From an original Brady photograph reproduced 
in the “Photographic History of the Civil War,” published by the Review of Reviews Company) 


GEN. DAVID McMURTRIE GREGG 


ENERAL GREGG'S cavalry has been’ only thirty years of age when he routed 

credited with saving the Union cause Stuart and saved the day at Gettysburg. 
at Gettysburg, by defeating Stuart’s attempt The rank of major-general of volunteers 
to break up the Federal : was conferred on him by 
rear while Pickett was brevet in 1864. 
charging in front. Yet After the war, General 
Gregg was one of the Gregg retired to a life 
most modest and unas- of comparative seclusion, 
suming of our Civil War broken only by a brief 
heroes. Not so well consulship at Prague and 
known, perhaps, as other three years’ service as 
generals, he ranked with Auditor-General of Penn- 
the bravest of that bril- sylvania. Further politi- 
liant galaxy of cavalry cal honors might also 
leaders produced in our have been his, for later he 
great struggle. declined the nomination 

General Gregg, who for Governor of the State. 
died on August 7 last, A volume on “The Sec- 
graduated from West ond Cavalry Division of 
Point in 1855, and served the Army of the Poto- 
his apprenticeship in that mac” came from his pen 
hardy “School of the in 1907. 
Plains” that developed The last years of Gen- 
many of our best soldiers. ; eral Gregg’s life were 
When the war broke ne parte “aut IN. spent in quiet retirement 

out in 1861, Gregg was at his home in the city of 
made a captain of cavalry. The following Reading, Penn. He attained the age of 
year he became successively a colonel and a_ eighty-three, thus rounding out more than a 
brigadier-general of volunteers. He was full half-century after Appomattox. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND GOOD 
ROADS 


BY HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON 


(Secretary of Agriculture) 





URING the coming year there will be throughout the country increasing interest 

in the application of the new federal law providing grants of money for country 
roads in the forty-eight States. So many bills have been introduced and discussed at 
Washington that the average reader is not quite clear a’ to the provisions of the measure 
that has now been placed on the statute books by Congress and the President. A ppre- 
ciating the great interest that the present Secretary of Agriculture has shown in the 
progress of the movement for good country roads as bearing vitally upon all the prob- 
lems of rural life, we have requested him to make an authoritative statement as to the 
way in which the law would work in its relation to the respective States. In the midst 
of many public duties of exceptional importance, the Secretary has acceded to our re- 
quest and prepared the following admirable statement dealing with the highway situa- 











tion as affected by this new federal law— THE Eprror. 








OR many years there has been a definite 

and growing interest in good roads. In 
early times road improvement, such as was 
undertaken, was directed almost exclusively 
by local agencies. ‘To thoughtful men, it 
was apparent that, if satisfactory results were 
to be secured, central control at least by the 
States should be established. Washington, 
writing to Patrick Henry, referred to the 
slight progress that was being made under 
the direction of the local jurisdictions and 
suggested the necessity of developing a cen- 
tral State body which. should have as its 
function the promotion of a movement for 


better roads and for more effective adminis-. 


trative supervision of construction and 
maintenance. 

Comparatively little headway was made 
for many years and not until about the be- 
ginning of this century did State action 
begin to assume definite proportions or to 
develop the requisite control. About twelve 
years ago the total annual expenditure of 
the States for road building amounted to 
only $2,000,000, but by 1912 the amount 
had increased to $43,000,000, and it is esti- 
mated that at present the nation is expending 
the equivalent of at least $225,000,000 for 
road improvement. Along with the increased 
provision for road building there has come 
a great improvement in machinery for plan- 
ning roads and for expending the funds. 
There has been a definite movement for the 


creation of State highway commissions. 
Three or four years ago only twenty-nine of 
the States had any adequate highway ma- 
chinery while to-day thirty-nine have fairly 
satisfactory commissions. ‘The result has 
been better planning, great improvement in 
administrative methods, and a fuller return 
to the people for the money provided by 
them. 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT’S INTEREST 


The interest in road development was 
manifested a number of years ago by the 
Federal° Government in the provision for a 
Federal Office of Roads in the Department 
of Agriculture. For a time this office had 
inadequate support. Its activities were lim- 
ited largely to testing and research work, 
to the issuance of publications of an educa- 
tional character,'and to the giving of expert 
advice. More recently it has extended its 
activities in a number of directions and espe- 
cially in making demonstrations of the best 
methods of road building in different sec- 
tions of the_country. 

The progress made by this office is revealed 
in the fact that the appropriations for the 
support of its ordinary activities have in- 
creased from $279,400 for the fiscal year 
1914 to $599,200 for the fiscal year 1917. 
In 1912, the Congress placed an additional 
burden upon it. It made an appropriation 
of half a million dollars to be expended by 
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the Secretary of Agriculture in coéperation 
with the Postmaster-General in improving 
the condition of roads to be selected by them 
on which rural delivery was established or 


might be established and provided that such © 


improvements should be made under the su- 
pervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
This appropriation was made contingent on 
the contribution by the State or its civil sub- 
divisions. of double the amount provided by 
the Federal Government. There was thus 
placed under the immediate supervision of 
the Office of Public Roads the expenditure of 
a million and a half dollars in addition to 
its regular appropriation. The handling of 
the special fund furnished data of mych value 
and the results have been responsible in no 
inconsiderable measure for the larger pro- 
vision recently made in the passage of the 
Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916. 


ENORMOUS COST OF BAD ROADS 


There is no need of discussing the impor- 
tance of good roads. ‘They are essential to 
comfortable travel, to the economic produc- 
tion and distribution of farm products, to 
the development especially of satisfactory 
rural schools, and to the improvement of the 
social life of the nation. Bad roads are very 
expensive possessions. It is estimated that 
it costs 23 cents under existing conditions to 
haul a ton a mile on the average country 
road and only 13 cents on a properly im- 
proved road, but this is not all the story. 
The direct cost is very great and the indirect 
costs are possibly even greater. With bad 
roads the farmer is compelled to haul when 
he should be engaged in other activities, while 
with good roads he can plan his operations 
without reference to the weather. The States 
and the local units, as has been intimated, 
have strikingly recognized these truths by 
greatly increasing their appropriations and 
by devising better machinery. 


FEDERAL COOPERATION 


The question whether or not the Federal 
Government should participate in any large 
way directly in the construction of roads has 
long been before the American people. Hun- 
dreds of bills of almost every conceivable 
character have been introduced in Congress 
and debated. ‘The central government has 
a very special and peculiar interest in good 
roads. It has under its control the trans- 
portation of mails and, with the growth of 
the rural delivery, the difficulties confront- 
ing it in securing economic handling of mails 


have greatly increased and have been fully: 


recognized. ‘The impression became general 


that the Federal Government should par- 


ticipate in the construction of roads, limiting 
its attention to those over which Federal 
mails are or may be carried. ‘The Constitu- 
tional warrant for such action rests on the 
authority of Congress to establish post offices 
and post roads. Furthermore, it was con- 
ceived to be reasonable that the people of 
the nation should have the benefit of the 
knowledge of both their State’ and Federal 
experts, and that the machinery of the two 
jurisdictions should be placed in a codpera- 
tive relation to render effective service to 
the people. The discussion turned largely 
on the specific proposals for legislation and 
on the matter of guaranteeing that money 
contributed for road-building should be 
wisely expended, and that a dollar’s worth 
of work should be secured from each dollar 
appropriated. 


In 1913, as Secretary of Agriculture I 


reviewed the good-roads movement and in- 
dicated some of the provisions which, in my 
judgment, should be incorporated if legisla- 
tion was to be enacted. In 1914, I re- 
turned to this subject in my annual report 
and said: 


The problem, so far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, is how to inject its assistance into 
the situation primarily so as to secure efficient ex- 
penditure. The people of the Nation are. intensely 
interested in this: problem, and pressure will con- 
tinue for agtion by the Federal Government. The 
matter is of sufficient importance to justify again 
an attempt to indicate the wise course of action in 
case the Federal Government is further to expand 
its activities and lend direct support. If direct 
Federal aid is to be expended, it should be done 
only under such conditions as will guarantee a 
dollar’s results for every dollar of expenditure. 
. « « Legislation should provide for coéperation 
between the Federal Government and the States, 
and the. State through an expert highway commis- 
sion should be the lowest unit with which the Fed- 
eral machinery should deal. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognizes any other unit than the State 
highway commission, it will complicate the situa- 
tion in those States where satisfactory develop- 
ments have taken place and it will retard move- 
ments in the right direction in other communities. 
If, on the other hand, the law recognizes only a 
central highway commission it will strengthen the 
hands of those that now exist and secure the crea- 


-tion of such bodies in the twenty-six States that do 


not now have them. The mere creation of such 
bodies in every State would be a marked gain. 
The Federal department and the highway com- 
mission of each State should be empowered jointly 
to select the roads upon which the work is to be 
performed and to determine the manner and meth- 
ods of constructing roads under projects mutually 
agreed upon previously. 

It seems desirable that if Federal money is to 
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be expended, it should be limited to construction 
projects and should not be used for maintenance, 
and, furthermore, because of the time required for 
the development of the requisite machinery and 
because of the difficulty of assumption by either 
jurisdiction of a large initial burden, the Federal 
appropriation should at first be relatively small. 

Expenditure for maintenance would involve the 
Government in a very unsafe and uncertain 
course. It would be a continuing appropriation 
on a vast scale. It would seem only proper that 
if roads are secured, the States and the communi- 
ties should maintain them. I clearly recognize 
that it is difficult to draw the line between con- 
struction and maintenance on the simpler forms 
of road; but, after all, the line can be drawn and 
would be much clearer if proper methods of con- 
struction were pursued. 

As an automatic check to a drain on the Federal 
Treasury in case Federal aid is extended, provi- 
sion should be made that each State shall make 
available for construction at least as much as is 
set aside by the Federal Government, preferably 
twice as much, and that it shall give a satisfac- 
tory guaranty to maintain the roads constructed. 
On all projects on which Federal money may be 
expended in coéperation with the States it should 
be provided that the two authorities shall fully 
cooperate, and that before Federal money is made 
available for any projects such projects shall have 
been mutually agreed upon by the Federal de- 
partment and the State authorities, with clear un- 
derstandings as to methods of construction, speci- 
fications, materials, and the development of a 
road system. 

It will be objected by some that this suggestion 
involves an invasion of State rights. As a matter 
of fact, it simply looks to the use of Federal money 
for the purpose for which it may be voted, and to 
its eficient expenditure. ‘Those who fear invasion 
of State rights can easily obviate the danger by 
declining to ask for Federal money. If they de- 
mand Federal money, they can not easily decline 
to have its proper and efficient’ expenditure safe- 
guarded. It is no argument to assert that State 
agencies may be trusted. As a matter of fact, they 
are not the officials who have to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the expenditure of Federal money. 
We do trust State authorities fully to vote and ex- 
pend State funds. They assert the right to look 
after the expenditure of State-funds and do so 
with great jealousy. They should show a willing- 
ness to have the Federal officers assist in the su- 
pervision of the expenditure of Federal moneys. 

One thought should be clearly held in mind, 
namely, that it is highly unwise to discourage 
State and local effort. Only in recent years have 
the States begun seriously to attack many of the 
problems which it was originally contemplated 
they should solve. If the Federal Government 
were to make a very large appropriation, it is not 
improbable that the States would begin to look 
to it somewhat exclusively for funds with which 
to build roads. Such a development would be 
calamitous. 


FEATURES OF THE NEW LAW 


After considering many proposals and 
after long debate the Federal Aid Road Act 
was passed by the Congress and approved 
ty the President. It had practically the 
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unanimous endorsement of the highway com- 
missioners of thé several States. It is based 
on sound principles. Its leading features 
are as follows: 

1. It authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to codperate with the States through 
their respective State highway departments in 
the construction of rural post roads. ‘This 
principle is important and significant. Here- 
tofore the agencies of the State and the 
Federal governments have too often usually 
proceeded entirely independently and not in- 
frequently worked at cross purposes and 
sometime in an antagonistic spirit. The 
principle of codperation between the two gov- 
ernments is extending and promises much 
for the people whom they serve. 

2. No money appropriated by the act can 
be expended in any State until the legislature 
of the State shall have assented to the pro- 
visions of the act. It is provided that until 
the final adjournment of the first regular 
session of the legislature the assent of the 
Governor may be sufficient, but since prac- 
tically in every case appropriations will be 
needed and in some cases a State highway 
department will have to be created, the assent 
of the Governor will not make possible actual 
operations. 

The assent of the State will imply its ac- 
ceptance of all the terms of the Act and such 
action as may be necessary to enable it to 
codperate effectively with the Federal De- 
partment. 

3. Federal money may be expended only 
for the construction of post roads. The 
term “construction” is interpreted to include 
reconstruction and improvement, the latter 
excluding merely the making of needed re- 
pairs and the preservation of a reasonably 
smooth surface. To maintain the roads con- 
structed under the provisions of the Act is 
made the duty of the States or of their civil 
subdivisions according to the laws of the sev- 
eral States, and it is provided that, if the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall find any road 
in any State so constructed is not being prop- 
erly maintained within a given period, he 
shall give notice of this fact to the highway 
department and, if within four months from 
the receipt of the notice the road has not 
been put in the proper condition of main- 
tenance, no further aid can be extended to 
such State or civil subdivision. 

Perhaps the weakest point in good roads 
legislation and practise has been the lack of 
adequate provision for maintenance. It will 
be essential under the terms of this Act 
that, in considering proposed road projects; 
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careful regard shall be given to the pro- 
visions to be made by the States or their 
civil subdivisions for the maintenance of 
roads in the discharge of this duty. The con- 
struction work in each State must be done 
in accordance with the laws of the State 
and under the direct supervision of the State 
highway department, but the Secretary of 
Agriculture is given power to inspect the 
work as it proceeds, to approve it, and to 
make the necessary rules and regulations for 
the enforcement of the act. It is stipulated 
that the projects shall be substantial in char- 
acter and that expenditures of Federal funds 
shall be applied only to such projects. 

4. There are appropriated out of the 
Federal Treasury for carrying out the gen- 
eral purposes of the act the following sums 
of money: For 1917, $5,000,000; 1918, 
$10,000,000; 1919, $15,000,000; 1920, 
$20,000,000; 1921, $25,000,000. Unex- 
pended balances for any State for any fiscal 
year shall be available until the close of the 
succeeding fiscal year and amounts appor- 
tioned for any fiscal year to any State which 
has not a State highway department shall 
be available for expenditure until the close 
of the third fiscal year succeeding that for 
which the apportionment was made. ‘The 
latter part of this provision was inserted to 
permit States not having highway machinery 
to develop it. : 

A few States in the Union have consti- 
tutional provisions prohibiting the State from 
engaging in any work of internal improve- 
ment. The State, of course, may remove this 
disability. If it does not do so, then, if any 
number of counties in such State shall ap- 
propriate the proportion needed in order to 
entitle such State to its part of the appropria- 
tion apportioned to it under this act and all 
the other provisions of the act are complied 
with, the work may proceed. The wording 
of the act makes it clear that whether ac- 
tion is by the States or by counties, it must 
be adequate to meet the Federal apportion- 
ment to the State. 

In accepting the terms of the act the 


State, as a matter of course, pledges its faith - 


to the five-year program. This is important 
because it makes possible the arrangement of 
a comprehensive scheme of road _ building. 
Obviously the expenditure of the entire 
amount of money contemplated under the 
act should be planned at the outset as far 
as possible and road systems and projects 
conceived accordingly.- This does not bind 
the State legislature to make an appropria- 
tion at the first session for the five-year 


period. This would be prevented by the Con- 
stitution of many States; but it does involve 
a pledge of the State’s faith to continue the 
appropriations according to the terms of. the 
act; and even where the counties contribute 
the necessary funds, the assent of the State 
must be had and the other terms of the act 
such as-the existence of a highway commis- 
sion and the acceptance of the duty of main- 
taining road$ must be complied with. 

‘5. The contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the construction of any road is 
limited to 50 per cent. of the estimated cost 
of it and cannot exceed 50 per cent. of the 
actual cost. The aggregate expenditure out 
of Federal funds for the construction over 
the country generally is $75,000,000. At 
least as much more must be expended by the 
States for construction alone. ‘The act, 
therefore, contemplates an aggregate ex- 
penditure for general road construction work 


over the country of $150,000,000. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


6. The Secretary of Agriculture, after 
making a deduction not exceeding 3 per cent. 
of the appropriation for any fiscal year for 
administrative purposes, is authorized to ap- 
portion the remainder for each year among 
the several States on the basis of three fac- 
tors—population, area, and mileage of rural 
delivery and star routes—each factor hav- 
ing a weight of one-third. The apportion- 
ment, as worked out for the fiscal year 1917, 
is as follows: 


Pilea oon hoes. veeceis $104,148.90 
PRO as Fosse RRA CS 68,513.52 
PORE Se ini Goa es 82,689.10 
CORSE 28655 c 5 ee Suh 151,063.92 
Colorado. sik. ssa Gidea 83,690.14 
Connecticut’. 2.6. 0. bis oe 31,090.44 
DG ANPO TE iis a5 esses a's 8,184.37 
Oe arene 55,976.27 
PROORHRER cs ccosy. Co ageeen's 134,329.48 
ROM si fea <3 ccaxacnsgeen 60,463.50 
Bilwode oko oii wn es eee 220,926.23 
RSUDRR As Sno 6 OPER ORES 135,747.62 
OMA dieses cas Ree TES 146,175.60 
WCROOES 6 5:556 wis als RS SAS 143,207.40 
PINON 2 as. cides vee SE SK aes 97,471.91 
GUINEA. 65's kno Ree LUN 67,474.66 
ARG 6s isis oe SS 48,451.50 
a entries Ph os oF 44,047.22 
Massachusetts .:......0008000% 73,850.95 
MMAR 55153. ides 145,783.72 
WAMIREORRB ios... Soap Sas 142,394.06 
WHSRIBIDPL §. 0. eco Seek 88,905.84 
ARESONEE ois wie ase Se pie ks 169,720.41 
Montana ...... Rca eae ues 98,287.19 
I CUTOSER 565s. Ft 106,770.81 
OGROR S65 is SSS. ees tie 64,398.30 
New Hampshire ............ 20,996.62 
INOW SOTOO G6 oie 6 So selene wee 59,212.68 
New Mexico............3 08% 78,737.81 
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Weer rs a Se cia $250,720.27 
North: Garaling. . o's. 066 as 114,381.92 
TAPE ORO ois 5h Se havin 76,143.06 
oa, ci css sata aoe 186,905.42 
MPRTARON os seo sora ot Oe'es 115,139.00 
GROOM 6 ooo pe BUR ION Da 78,687.37 
Pentieyivanta: .icoices es sce e 230,644.17 
Rhode Istan@ * 2.66 .6e% cece 11,665.71 
South Cardlina 4. 0. ..650s60. - 71,807.64 
South Pakota Se. 50s ties haces 80,946.02 
WRUNOSBCG asi Os ere 114,153.48 
Perea ta. eis oars Siw oes 291,927.81 
135 oo ee, Pee ge Ee oe ALR 56,950.15 
MOEMONE” orioics ose sis Macias 22,844.47 
WEI g vv wrein gis lacing soe 99,660.71 
Waskinigtot 6.5 SNds oes 71,884.28 
West Virginia .............. 53,270.46 
WHOA 2h acdsee ok'c x60 128,361.07 
WyOMni coho ci dene ce 61,196.82 

RE AL ir $4,850,000.00 


The basis of apportionment may slightly 
change, but, roughly speaking, the amount 
which each State will receive from the Fed- 
eral Government after the first year may be 
ascertained by multiplying these sums by 
2, 3, 4, or 5, and the aggregate amount for 
each State received from the Federal Treas- 
ury will be approximately as follows, to be 
met by equal contributions from the States: 


Aga NS ooo. Sp eee $1,562,233.50 
AGRE ise ees ween 1,027,702.80 
ASBANAREs Bo io. he ww ta% 1,240,336.50 
DP MREIIGS oh 5. ise & laced ou-es 2,265,958.80 
CIO? eas x55 cade ceaielee 1,255,352.10 
Comiecticut. 25... ee ck 466,356.60 
DGaWAre e600. ce EG 122,765.55 
UO U3 0 7 SSR ei Pea Ae COR 2 $39,644.05 
ee eee 2,014,942.20 
WB hicicca dhs «6:2 ots ceca 906,952.50 
pT eal lt an 3,313,393.45 
WOUPRNE eS so See eae 2,036,214.30 
i se VN, Sie hy Bis 2,192,634.00 
NGRWERSS Oeste tenis. tcee ee ois 2,148,111.00 
MARIUS a Faxon nip coe rates cis atc 1,462,078.65 
ADUAIMEI ro oc cnx go 1,012,119.90 
SETHE in ee age 726,772.50 
VRE ERIN e555 55 fara 000 660,708.30 
Massachusetts... .. 050s. 1,107,764.25 
NWSNIEAR ch cos cet eres 2,186,755.80 
OS IEMIET, So co's Bnd crewiceihes 2,135,910.90 
WARN ei c's 5 so 1,333,587.60 
WEENIE Rr) 3a a eile eS 2,545,806.15 
NEGUS ork. vg. err et whee 1,474,307.85 
POIRMMRE bo fo ooo csr a me 1,601,562.15 
MRED a Mon iw aed Dela 965,974.50 
New Hampshire .......... 314,949.30 
INGO BORNEO Ss sian t exes teas 888,190.20 
NG@wW MGIC: i onckice cet es 1,181,067.15 
Naw Taek oe dco ches. es 3,760,804.05 


1,715,728.80 
1,142,145.90 


North Carolina ®; . .o:..5 5%. 
North Dakota 


ire ets 2,803,581.30 
OARS 30 ina 1,727,085.00 
ORPRER Chere oN ole vine ewe 1,180,310.55 
Pengagiyania: 5 .-. ssc tivo 55s 3,459,662.55 
Rhode Island ............. 174,985.65 


1,077,114.60 


Sout, Dakotas; o.6.0360%6 $1,214,190.30 
RGIMNOREGE © 6 Sics'S < sa'sn'a'dems 1,712,302.20 
gy ER a ee eee 4,378,917.15 
BUM 5 5 coasts ov cos ae $54,252.25 
WETMORE 5253 eis ct et ees 342,667.05 
WARNER «Sp Mens Or eho 1,494,910.65 
Washington: «22.5. ss cess 1,078,264.20 
West-Virginia .... 3.000. 799,056.90 
WHIMROUEEINs os 6 Si ces Se ow us oe 1,925,416.05 
WV UNNI cio doe vg 917,952.30 

el is.) eens $72,750,000.00 


STATES MUST TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


7. The State is the lowest unit with which 
the Federal Government may codperate and 
only through a State highway department. 
This is made especially clear by the require- 
ment that the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the State highway department of each State 
shall agree upon the roads to be constructed 
therein and the character and method of con- 
struction, and that any State desiring to avail 
itself of the benefits of the act shall by its 
State highway department submit to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture project statements 
setting forth proposed road construction. If 
the Secretary approve such project the high- 
way department shall furnish to him such 
surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates 
therefor as he may require. 

It will be especially noted that there must 
be an agreement between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the State highway depart- 
ment of each State on the roads to be con- 
structed, that projects, plans, specifications, 
and estimates shall be submitted by the State 
highway departments and approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture before any Federal 
money can be expended. 

The initiative under the act lies with the 
States, and the Federal Government cannot 
begin operations until after the acceptance 
of the act by the State, a State highway 
department has been created, if none exists, 
and road projects and the requisite engineer- 
ing data have been submitted to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and approved. It should be 
clear, therefore, to communities interested in 
road projects which might be considered un- 
der this act that they should place themselves 
in touch directly with their central State 
highway agency. 


NATIONAL FORESTS AND GOOD ROADS 


8. Special provision is made to meet a 
situation arising especially in the western 
States of the nation because of the presence 
in those States of the Federal Government 
as a great land holder. In all the great 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States the 
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Federal Government controls millions of 
acres of forest lands. ‘There are many com- 
munities having a sparse population in which 
the Federal Government is the largest land 
holder. ‘These communities are struggling to 
develop themselves and to secure outlets to 
adjoining communities and to markets. In 
many cases they have had to rely mainly on 
taxes on private holdings for means to fi- 
. nance their enterprises. 

Heretofore, the Federal Government has 
definitely recognized that the forests should 
contribute to the local development, as well 
as the national welfare, especially, by pro- 
viding for the use of 35 per cent. of all 
gross receipts from the forests for local public 
purposes ; but in some sections there are little 
or no revenues from the forests and it was 
clear that the community should not wait 
until the period of hardest struggle was past 
before any assistance was given them. The 
first need of many of the sections in un- 
developed regions is for more and better 
roads. Without them their struggle to get 
a foothold is much more difficult. They re- 
main isolated from neighbors and from the 
outside world with meager educational op- 
portunities and conditions unfavorable to 
community life and to progress. To meet 
the situation, the Federal Aid Road Act pro- 
vides that out of any Federal money not 
otherwise appropriated the’ sum of $1,;000,- 
000 a year for ten years may be expended 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon request from the proper 
officers for the construction and maintenance 
of roads and trails within or only partly 
within the National Forests. 

It stipulates that officers of the proper 
jurisdiction shall enter into a codperative 
agreement with the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the construction and maintenance of such 
roads or trails on an equitable basis when 


necessary for the use and development of re- 
sources upon which the community is de- 
pendent. It provides further that the aggre- 
gate expenditures in any State, Territory, 
or county shall not exceed 10 per cent. of 
the value of the timber and forage resources 
within the area in which the roads or trails 
are to be constructed. It is contemplated 
that under this provision projects shall be 
carefully considered both on their relative and 
absolute merits and that on behalf of the 
Federal Government, under the direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the work shall 
be undertaken by the Forest Service and the 
Federal Office of Public Roads in co- 
operation. 

This Federal Aid Road Act was designed 
not only to promote road-building but also 
adequately to safeguard through efficient ma- 
chinery the expenditure of all funds arising 
under .it. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that these purposes will be realized. 
It is highly probable that it will do much 
more than this. As has been pointed out, 
the nation is now annually spending the 
equivalent of $225,000,000 for road-build- 
ing. The improvements of administrative 
agencies and methods which will certainly 
follow the operation of this act should lead 
to greatly increased efficiency in the expendi- 
ture of these large additional sums. In such 
case, the nation will realize great benefit not 
only from the expenditure of the joint funds 
but: also of the separate surplus money of 
the States and communities. 

How soon actual operations can begin in 
any State will depend upon the action of the 
State and the adequacy of its arrangements 
to meet the terms of the act.. The Federal 
Government will be in position to proceed 
as soon as the rules and regulations are for- 
mulated and projects are presented for its 
determination. 



































THE BATTLE OF EUROPE— 
ALLIED OFFENSIVES ON 
FOUR FRONTS 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. ALLIED STRATEGY IS DISCLOSED 


ORE interesting than any of the partial 
victories won by the Allies on all their 
fronts was the disclosure of their complete 
strategic conception in full operation in Au- 
gust, for the first time in the war. Coincident 
with this disclosure was the plain proof of 
the defeat of all German plans made since 
the end of the Balkan campaign last winter. 
Looking backward for the moment it will 
be seen, at last, how just was the French 
view, set forth by me here, on my return 
from Verdun, as to the extent of the Ger- 
man--defeat before the Lorraine fortress. 
Similarly futile was the Austrian: offensive in 
the Trentino, which followed the lines and 
had a purpose identical with that of the Ver- 
dun attack. 

The underlying purpose'of the German 
attack upon Verdun was-to inflict such losses, 
create such disordér and disofganization in 
the Allied headquarters, compel such prem- 
ature counter-offensives: on the part of the 
British: and_Frénch, that there could be no 
combined’ Anglo-French attack in the West 
this summer. The Allied attack upon the 
Somme is final’ proof that German purpose 
failed. We see clearly, now, that the French, 
once the danger of an actual piercing of 
their line had been abolished, were prepared 
to sacrifice Verdun itself, if necessary, to 
keep their reserves intact and to permit the 
British to complete their preparations for at- 
tack. We-see, now, that the fall of Verdun, 
discouraging as it might have proven, would 
have been of little importance if it had come 
in May or June. 

You get here one of the best examples of 
the clash of two strategic conceptions that it 
is possible to have. German high command 
said: “We will attack Verdun; we may 
break through the French lines and achieve a 
success like our triumph at the Dunajec last 
year. But if we fail-to do this we will grind 
up French reserves, provoke the British to 


strike before they are ready, and having pro- 
voked this unprepared offensive, we will pass 
to the defensive and preserve our map of 
Europe intact for another year.’ 

Then you have Joffre’s answer: “Since 
there are political reasons to be considered 
we will hold on to Verdun as long as we 
can. We will straightway abolish the danger 
of a piercing. (The danger was abolished 
by early April.) Then we will let the Ger- 
mans pound themselves to pieces at Verdun, 
while the British and ourselves continue to 
prepare our own attack-in conjunction with 
the Russians, and at the appointed time we 
shall all strike together.” 

Now no one can question the strategic 
victory of Joffre. He won a tactical victory 
also. That is to say he not merely kept his 
larger purpose of an offensive by all his 
armies and allies unshaken, but he. did ac- 
tually hold Verdun. He might have -lost 
Verdun, as Napoleon lost Genoa in his early 
Italian campaign, and yet have retrieved all 
as Napoleon retrieved all at Marengo, but he 
was able to hold Verdun until he was ready 
to strike elsewhere and this makes his success 
the more complete. 

Similarly the Austrian purpose to deal-a 
terrific and crippling blow at Italy, a blow 
that would prevent Italy from taking the 
offensive on the Isonzo front, which is the 
true operative front of the Italian campaign, 
miscarried, because before it had become ef- 
fective the Russian blow compelled the Aus- 
trians to recall their troops from. the 
Trentino and, having repaired the local 
damage the Austrians had wrought, the 
Italians were able in the month. of August 
to step out along the Isonzo, take Gorizia, 
and win their first great victory of the war 
and indeed oftheir recent and tragic history. 

Now it is wise to keep in mind the fact 
that the Allies, while winning a great victory 
in the encounter of two strategic conceptions 
in the past nine months, merely won the op- 
portunity to put their larger purpose into 
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operation. They were able to preserve the 
power to take the initiative at the selected 
moment. What we are now seeing is the 
putting of this plan into force. The four 
great nations fighting the Central Powers 
have been able to thwart the effort of the 
Central Powers to forestall a combined and 
synchronized attack. They are making that 
attack and they have had many striking suc- 
cesses, but the decision has not been had and 
it is now wiser to examine what has been 
done and indicate what the Allies are trying 
to accomplish than to indulge in any forecast. 
We must remember that Germany, in her 
turn, may have an answer, must have an 
answer, if the real issue of the war is not 
to be decided in the next few months, how- 
ever long the Allies may be in enforcing a 
decision once achieved. 


II. STILL LOOKING BACKWARD 


The issues and the operations have become 
so big and so complex that I desire again to 
ask my readers to look back a few months 
and see the development of the Allied cam- 
paign, which is now approaching a climax. 
You may safely reckon that Joffre and those 
who confer with him as the representatives 
of the other nations allied with ° France, 
but accept his supreme direction, estimated 
that France, Britain, Russia, and Italy 
would not be ready to move before June 1. 
Russia and Britain, for different reasons, 
would necessarily be late and the Austrian 
attack upon Italy also retarded the Italian 
readiness. 

We may conjecture that the success of 
the Austrian attack upon Italy and the re- 
newed progress of the Germans at Verdun 
may have led Joffre to decide to strike a 
little earlier than he had expected. Con- 
ceivably Russia was in better shape than had 
been expected. But at all events it was 
agreed by all the Allies that about the first 
of June Russia should strike the lines that 
Germany and Austria had thinned to ac- 
cumulate the men and guns necessary to at- 
tack in Lorraine and the Tyrol. 

Now the Russian blow was more success- 
ful than anyone could have foreseen. It 
resulted in accomplishing what the Germans 
had attempted and failed to accomplish at 
Verdun. The lines of the Central Powers 
were pierced. There was the beginning of a 
new Austrian debacle and the whole Austro- 
German line from the Pripet Marshes to the 
Carpathians—or rather to the Rumanian 
boundary—was put in deadly peril, a peril 


from which it has not been able to save 
itself as yet. : 

To meet this danger Austria drew her 
masses out of the Trentino and Germany 
drew some of her soldiers from the western 
front and many of her reserves, marked -for 
western service, to the East. Her western 
line was not thus immediately thinned, but 
it was weakened for the future, when losses 
suffered would require fresh reserves and 
these reserves would be lacking, because they 
had been sent east. 

This was in June. By July the eastern 
situation had temporarily improved from the 
German outlook, but on July 1 there had 
come the Anglo-French attack on the Somme. 
It was less successful than the Russian attack. 
It did not pierce the German lines and it 
has not even yet pierced them. But it did 
inflict heavy losses, it did raise a new menace 
and it did abolish the German belief, if it 
still existed, that the Verdun operation had 
prevented an Allied drive in the. West ‘for 


1916. The first day of the Somme attack. 


established the truth of all that the Allied 
and neutral commentators had said about 
the real significance of Verdun. 

The Allied offensive on the Somme in 
July plainly distracted German attention and 
effort somewhat from the East. We per- 
ceived, and I noted it in my last article, an 
upward tendency in Russian effort as the 
month advanced. But on the whole Rus- 
sia still seemed temporarily to have slowed 
down and it ‘was impossible to say whether 
she would presently have to accept a state of 
deadlock again, on new lines and after great 
triumphs. This was the situation when I 
closed my review last month. 

August, however, has brought another 
striking change. This time it is Italy which 
has stepped out and struck. Her blow fell 
against Austria and was swiftly and con- 
siderably successful. It may yet turn out to 
have decided the fate of Trieste, but it cer- 
tainly opened a new line of danger for the 
Central Powers. It, too, made clear that 
the Austrian defensive-offensive in the 
Trentino, the effort to hit Italy a blow 
that, as the slang song has it, “Would hold 
her for a while,” failed as the German 
blow at Verdun had failed. 

Now, I am going to discuss these opera- 
tions in detail in a moment, but the detail 
is not of equal importance. We are at the 
beginning of the greatest campaign of the 
war and I want my readers to see, not the 
detail, but the main fact. This main fact 
is the Allied plan to strike the Central 
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SCENE OF THE FIGHTING OF THE PAST MONTH ON 
THE ITALIAN FRONT 


Powers on all fronts at the same time, to 
exert equal pressure on all fronts until the 
weakest breaks. 
swing and when the Balkan blow falls, there 
will be this grinding pressure on four fronts. 
It will make least progress where the Central 
Powers are strongest, which is in the West, 
it will make most where they are weakest, 
which is where Austrian armies stand, but 
it will succeed or fail, not as it wins ground 
on one front, but as its total pressure may or 
may not induce a collapse of the Central 
Powers—and this will take months to de- 
termine. 

All through this. war we have heard most 
about the western front. And this has been 
true, whether decisive actions like the Marne 
and Verdun were going on, or minor affairs 
like the countless. little local attacks and 
counter-attacks from the Vosges to the sea. 
This is bound to continue, but there is every 
indication now that the decision in the war 
will come not in the West but in the East. 

Bear in mind that in the Civil War our 
fathers, North and South, had their attention 
fixed upon Richmond and Washington and 
counted the Virginia campaigns the decisive 
operations. They were not. While Lee held 
Grant for many months, with little change 
of front, and prevented him from obtaining 
any considerable advantage, the whole Con- 
federacy crumbled to nothing under the 
blows of Thomas and Sherman. The west- 
ern field in Europe may again’ become the 
most important, but it is not at the moment, 
and Russian, Italian, and, above all, Balkan 
operations deserve far closer attention. 

If you think first of the Battle of the 
Somme, you will necessarily get a distorted 
view of the war. ‘The long trench war be- 


Today the plan is in full’ 
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fore Petersburg similarly misled Americans 
in 1864. But if you think of the Battle of 
Europe, as historians now think of the whole 
field of the Civil War operations of 1864, 
if you think of the Russians as playing some- 
thing of the rdle of Sherman, of the Italians 
fulfilling a part of Thomas’s mission, if you 
recall how Sherman and Thomas broke the 
back of the South while Lee and Grant 
stood firm—you will see the picture as it is 
in its making and be able to judge accurately 
the real state of the war. 


III. ITALY STRIKES 


me 

The Italian blow, the taking of the city 
of Gorizia, and the forcing of the whole 
line Of the Isonzo was the most dramatic 
event of the month of August to date) It 
was, on the whole, unexpected in its extent 
and completeness and it disclosed an Aus- 
trian weakness which deserves careful con- 
sideration. We know that the great Rus- 
sian success of June was due to the fact 
that German and Austrian high command 
had weakened their eastern lines, because 
they were convinced that Russia was un- 
able to become dangerous. We may con- 
clude that a similar line of reasoning had 
led to the weakening of the Isonzo front, 
which brought equally disastrous con- 
sequences, 

One is, then, bound to conclude, first, that 
the Central Powers lack the necessary num- 
bers to hold all their present lines with 
sufficient strength, and, secondly, that Ger- 
man high command is beginning to make 
grave mistakes in estimating the actual con- 
dition of its opponents. It overestimated its 
victory against Russia last summer; it be- 
lieved too strongly that Russia had been 
put out for a long time. It overestimated 
the effect of the Austrian blow against Italy 
in the Trentino. It overestimated the ef- 
fect of the blow it had dealt France at 
Verdun. 

The first thrust of the Russians brought 
the Austrian attack upon Italy in the 
Trentino to a stop. This blow can be sim- 
ply explained. The Treaty of 1866 left 
Austria in possession of the back door into 
Italy, which is the door at the mouth of 
the Adige Valley, a threefold door, because 
in the lower Adige Valley three routes open 
into Italy, into the Venetian Plain, the route 
south by the shores of Lago di Garda, the 
main route down the Adige Valley to Verona, 
and the Brenta Valley, which opens out 
just north of Vicenza. 
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The front door, of course, is the Isonzo 
front, and it is the only door into Austria 
from Italy. It is this way Italy must ad- 
vance if she is to take Trieste and her 
“Trredenta.” Her way is barred by the 
Julian Alps at the north and by the Adriatic 
at the south, which are the hinges of the 
Gorizia door; the door swings on them, but 
is supported by various strong’ positions on 
either side of the Isonzo. It is thirty miles 
from the mountains to the sea and the city 
of Gorizia stands half way between and 
gives its name to the whole operation of 
the Italians. 

When the war broke out, Italy’s ultimate 
purpose was to emerge through the front 
door, break the Gorizia gate, and pour into 
Austria. But she had first to block the 
back door to her own country, because her 
lines of communication to the Gorizia front 
passed almost within sight of Austrian posi- 
tions at the mouths of the Adige and Brenta 
Valleys. If the Austrians coming south and 
in by these back entrances could get to 
Vicenza or Verona, they would be in the 
rear and across the only lines of communica- 
tions of the Italians to the Isonzo. 

Thus we had the first rush of the Italians 
up the Adige toward Trent, up the Brenta 
to Borgo, and up the shores of Lago di 
Garda. to the environs of Riva, at the head 
of the lake. Presently the Italians came up 
against the permanent fortifications of Trent 
and were checked. ‘They then set to work 
to build lines: of their own, to make good 
the ground they had won, and bar the 
back: door to their own house. At the same 
time they began to press their attack upon 
the Gorizia gate, which led ‘to desperate 
fighting and bloody Italian repulses last-Sep- 
tember. 


Unhappily for the Italians they did not ° 


quite complete their work at the back door. 
They did not erect strong enough lines to 
hold the Austrians and, last May, when 
the Austrians came down ‘the Adige and 
the Brenta, furnished with a vast train of 
heavy artillery, the Italian lines, one after 
another, yielded until between the Adige 
and the Brenta the Austrians crossed the 
old Italian frontier and began to approach 
the Venetian Plain, to come near to Vicenza. 
If they could get it, then the Isonzo army 
would have to come back; it might even be 
enveloped and captured. At the least all 
of Italy north of. the Po and east of the 
Adige would be lost, and behind these rivers 
Austria could stand on the defensive, just 
as Germany had stood on the defensive 


across northern France for nearly two years. 

When the Russians struck in June, Italy 
was in deadly peril. The Russian blow 
saved her. But as the Austrian reserves 
retired, it was necessary for Italy to take 
up again the work of closing the back door, 
and all through June and July she was 
pushing the Austrians back out of the 
vantage ground gained, and seeking to create 


a stronger barrier to this Adige gateway.. 


She seems to have finished her task in the 
closing days of June. 


IV. GoORIZIA AND THE ISONZO 


When Italy again took the offensive on 
the Isonzo the situation was this: One 
flank of the Austrian army, resting on the 
Julian Alps, stood west of the Isonzo and 
on a considerable mountain spur, Monte 
Sabotino. The other flank was behind the 
Isonzo, resting on the sea and occupying 
the first high ridge of the Carso Plateau, 


which follows the coast from Trieste north. | 


This first high ridge is’ known as the 
Doberdo Plateau and its chief crest is Monte 
San Michele. The center of the Austrians 
stood across the Isonzo on the famous hill 
of Podgora, which is exactly west of 
Gorizia. ayer : 
- Holding Podgora the Austrians held the 
crossings of the Isonzo~just ‘as: the French, 
holding the Hikls of the Meuse, east. of 
Verdun, hold: the crossings of ‘the Meuse. 
And ‘in: TET: parlance,‘ this’constitutes a 
bridgehead... Gorizia, like Verdun, ‘was a 
bridgehead and. the official reports speak 
always of the “bridgehead of Gorizia.” ~ . 

Some time ‘in the first days of August the 
Italians suddenly broke’ into’ fire and flame 
all the thirty miles from the Alps to the 
sea, but they presently centered ‘their fire 
on the two flanks, upon the positions of 
Sabotino and San Michele. Having pounded 
them to pieces for days, they then put their 
infantry in and took both positions by 
storm. ‘This settled the fate of Podgora, 
that is, of the Austrian center, and the Aus- 
trians evacuating this fell’ back through 
Gorizia and up the Valley of Wippach, be- 
hind the town, taking position on the hills to 
the east, from the Alps, east of the Isonzo, 
to the Carso Plateau back of San Michele. 
They had lost about 15,000 prisoners and 
had suffered very great losses in killed and 
wounded as well. By August 7 this phase 
was over and the question was raised: What 
will be the fate of Trieste? 

When the Italians, moving east from 
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Photograph by Press Illustrating Service 
HUNGARIAN GUNNERS ON AN ALPINE PEAK; IN THE FIGHTING AGAINST THE ITALIANS 








ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 


(These Italian cavalrymen, serving as infantry, are located in trenches built of rock fragments—an interesting 
contrast to the mud and chalk composition of the terrain on other war fronts) 
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Monfalcone up the Doberdo Plateau, had 
taken San Michele, they were some twenty 
miles from Trieste, which lay almost due 
south from them. The main railroad and 
road lines followed the sea, at the foot of the 
Carso Plateau. When the Italian center took 
Gorizia, it was some thirty-odd miles from 
Trieste by rail and road, which go up the 
Wippach Valley and then turn first south 
and then east, cross the Carso Plateau, and 
fall steeply down into Trieste. © As~ the 
Italians were able to advance by this line 
they would interpose between Trieste and 
the rest of Austria. A successful advance 
south of perhaps thirty miles, parallel to the 
coast but twenty miles inland, would enable 
them to cut the Trieste-Vienna railroad and 
Trieste would be cut off:and compelled to 
undergo 4 siege. s 

The problem for the Italians was to pre- 
vent the defeated Austrians from standing 
in some new trench line behind Gorizia and 
still with their flanks resting on the sea and 
the Alps. The problem of the Austrians was 
to restore their front and stand again, a few 
miles behind their lost position of Gorizia. 

Writing on August 15, it is impossible for 
me to estimate the situation with respect to 
Trieste. It is not clear, yet, that-the Aus- 
trians have been able to take up new posi- 
tions. But it looks that way. If they have, 
Gorizia will turn out a considerable but local 
success, and the Italians will have to begin 
all over again to batter a breach in the Aus- 
trian lines covering the passage from Italy 
into Austria. ‘They will not be able to isolate 
and besiege Trieste and they will not be ma- 
terially nearer to their real goal. 

But if the Austrians are compelled to con- 
tinue their retreat for but a few miles, they 
will be unable to prevent an invasion of 
Austria, because the sea rapidly falls away 
from the mountains, a little east of Isonzo, 
and the Italians, possessing vastly superior 
numbers, will be able to use them on an ever- 
widening front, while the Austrians will no 
longer be able to hold up the superior Italian 
numbers, thanks to the narrowness of the 
front, between the sea and the mountains. 

And this is the real question. We see that 
the Austrians have been unable, so far, to 
find the troops to hold their eastern and 
Isonzo fronts. They will have more difficulty 
if they are forced to defend a wider front 
and each Italian advance will widen the 
front. Italy has no such difficulty because 
she has no eastern front to defend and her 
armies have suffered no such colossal losses 
in casualties and prisoners as the Austrians. 


Beside this, Trieste is a side issue. The 
Isonzo position was a greatly magnified 
Thermopyle, it enabled a relatively small 
number to hold up a host. If the Italians 
have succeeded not merely in forcing the 
Isonzo line, but in driving the Austrians be- 
yond all the positions that they could hold 
between the mountains and the sea, then ‘it 
will require large new Austrian forces to de- 
fend the Italian front, and Austria will ‘be 
put to a new and terrible strain. But all 
this will not be clear for many days and 
perhaps weeks to come. 


V. RUSSIA QUICKENS HER PACE 


Turning now to the Russian field, I de- 
sire to repeat what I have already said, that 
up to the present moment this is*the interest- 
ing field. It is here that we have so far 
seen all the signs that might give promise 
of the approaching defeat of. the Central 
Powers. ‘This is not to say that the action 
of the French and British in the West, if it 
succeeds in holding so many troops that Ger- 
many cannot find the men to stop Russia, 
will not play an equally useful role. Perhaps 
for a long time this is the only role the 
British and French will be able to play. But 
it is Russia that is just now making the strik- 
ing and impressive campaign, and under her 
blows Austria is patently weakening. 

When I closed my last review the Russians 
were fighting furiously along the Styr and 
west of the Styr close to the Stokhod, in 
what seemed to be a determined effort to 
get Kovel and cut the important railroad 
lines centering there. This was the army of 
General Kaledine, who was: himself subor- 
dinate to General Brusiloff, the -supteme 
commander in the southeast. It was not 
then clear whether the Russians were bend- 
ing their main energies for Kovel or not. 

Further to the south, from the face of 
Lutsk to the Dniester, Brusiloff was attack- 
ing the Austrians and the Germans, along 
the headwaters of the Styr, east of Brody, 
west of Tarnopol, and so on down to the 
junction of the Strypa-and the Dniester. 

Still further to the south, General 
Lechitsky, having taken Czernowitz, swept 
Bukovina, and sent his Cossacks over the 
Carpathians, was turning northeast, but 
seemed to’ be held up by the floods of the 
Dniester. He had just got the important 
railroad junction of Kolomea and cut the 
easternmost of the lines that from Lemberg 
cross the Carpathians into Hungary. 


North of the Pripet Marshes the Rus- 
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; THE RUSSIAN OBJECTIVE—LEMBERG 


(A view of the main thoroughfare of the Galician capital, toward which Russian progress is now directed) 




















Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
AUSTRIAN DUG-OUTS AND TRENCHES TAKEN BY THE RUSSIANS DURING THEIR ADVANCE 
(Showing the shapeless mass into which the earthworks have been battered by the artillery) 
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THE GALICIAN FRONT 


sians under Evert and Kuropatkin were at- 
tacking the Germans under Hindenburg, but 
apparently with the sole purpose of prevent- 
ing the despatch of troops from north to 
south. This action continued through Au- 
gust, but need not detain us now. 

The first severe fighting came between 
the Stokhod and the Styr; here the Russians 
had been held up by the counter-attacks of 
the Germans coming east and south from 
Kovel. Renewing their efforts the Russians 
now succeeded in reaching the east bank of 
the Stokhod from the Pripet Marshes south- 
ward and actually passed it in the great bend 
where it approaches the Styr. At this point 
they were less than twenty miles from Kovel, 
which again seemed in danger. But after 
a few days the fighting in this sector died 
down and the attention of the world was 
directed toward Lemberg again. 

In June the. Russians, having taken 
Dubno, pushed down the Rowno-Dubno- 
Lemberg railroad until they approached the 
old frontier east of Brody. Here they were 
halted. But in late July fresh troops coming 
south up the Styr Valley from Lutsk de- 
feated and routed an Austrian force, -which 
had taken position behind the Lipa, a small 
stream, which enters the Styr from the west. 
Pursuing this force the Russians came in on 
the northern flank of the Austro-Germans 
standing before Brody and these in turn were 
driven west upon the upper Sereth, behind 
which they rallied. Brody fell and several 


villages about it, and the Russians pushed 
onward, aiming at the flank of Bothmer’s 
army, mostly German, which was standing 
along the Strypa line from the Dniester to 
the front of Brody. 

This new Russian menace was aimed at 
the Lemberg - Krasne - Tarnopol railroad, 
which was one of the main lines of com- 
munication of Bothmer and was now but a 
few miles behind the Austrian front west of 
Brody. Several times during the month it 
was announced that Russian cavalry had cut 
this line, but apparently these were only 
raiding parties. Once more the Russians 
seem to have been checked. ‘Their advance 
slowed down and there was long fighting 
on the banks of the Sereth. Bothmer here 
just managed to save his flank. And despite 


_ this menace he also held ono the line of 


the Strypa, the one portion of the Austro- 
German front which so far ‘endured, after 
two months of the Russian offensive. 


VI. STANISLAU 


But the fate of the Strypa line was decided 
by the great successes of the Russians to the 
south, which placed Lemberg in graver dan- 
ger than at any time. In July, the Russians 
under Lechitsky, had taken Kolomea, coming 
up from Bukovina, from Czernowitz, which 
they had taken in late June, following the 
Czernowitz-Lemberg railroad. Sending Cos- 
sack forces up the Carpathian valleys to- 
ward Hungary, the main Russian forces 
turned northwést. 

At first they: ‘made but little progress be- 
cause of Dniester. floods:: But in the second 
week of. August’ they’ suddenly fell:upon an 
Austrian. army standing” in: front ofthe im- 
portant railroad junction of Stanislau, one 
flank on the Dniester and the other toward 
the Carpathians. The Austrians were routed 
and lost above 20,000 in‘ prisoners.” Fleeing 
west they abandoned Stanislau and the cross- 
ings of the rivers, opening the road for a 
Russian advance to Halicz, which stands in 
the angle between the Gnila Lipa and. the 
Dniester, seventy miles southeast of Lem- 
berg, and is regarde| as the key to the 
Galician capital. 

Coincident with this success ‘Woah of the 
Dniester, Russian forces on the north bank 
pushed west, got across the Zlota Lipa, and 
came up toward Halicz from the east, as 
Lechitsky’s main force was coming up from 
the southeast. This put Halicz doubly in 
danger and as these lines are written its fall 
is forecast. But even more immediate was 
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the effect of this victory upon Bothmer’s 
army standing along the west bank of the 
Strypa. Threatened from the north by the 
troops coming out of Brody and crossing the 
Sereth, threatened from the south by Rus- 
sian troops, coming out of Buczacz and al- 
ready across both the Strypa and the Zlota 
Lipa, his position was too precarious to hold 
longer. 

Sunday, August 13, then saw the official 
notice that Bothmer had quit the line of the 
Strypa and was going back upon the next 
possible position, that behind the Zlota Lipa, 
but this was already turned to the south by 
the Russians who had crossed the river near 
its junction with the Dniester. Hence the 
ultimate destination of Bothmer seemed to be 
the Gnila Lipa, which enters the Dniester at 
Halicz and flowing south actually prolongs 
the defensive line of the Bug. ‘This is the 
last line of defense for Lemberg; if. it is lost 
Lemberg must fall; And Bothmer’s retreat 
gave over the last portion of the front the 
Austro-Germans had occupied when the Rus- 
sians began their drive in June. 

As the situation stood in mid-August the 


' Russians were approaching Halicz from the 


south and ‘southeast. ‘They were advancing 
down the Brody-Lemberg railroad from the 
Sereth crossings, which they had forced, and 
they were coming due west from Tarnopol, 
following the Austro-German forces of 
Bothmer, who was falling back directly upon 
Lemberg. The problem was this: Could 
the Austro-Germans rally their forces 
behind the Bug, the Gnila Lipa, and 
some -position from Halicz south to the 
Carpathians? If they could they would be 
able to save Lemberg and bring the, war in 
the East back to a stationary condition. 

But if they were unable to do this, if the 
Russians were able to get Halicz and thus 
cross the Gnila Lipa before Bothmer could 
get behind it, then it seemed inevitable that 
Austrian retreat would have to pass beyond 
Lemberg and the whole of Eastern Galicia 
would be reconquered by the Russians. 

So far as one could see the Galician cam- 
paign was now working out precisely as had 
the great Austro-German offensive of the 
previous summer. ‘Then the Germans had 
won a terrific battle at the Dunajec. They 
had pierced the Russian lines and destroyed 
a Russian army. Afterward, the problem 
was whether or not the Russians could re- 
group their armies and stand in some new 
position, before the dislocation of the Gali- 
cian army affected the armies on. the whole 
front from the Carpathians to the Baltic. 

Sept.—4 


This question could not be answered for 
weeks. There wéte moments when it seemed 
as if the Russians would be able to stand 
behind the San and again behind the Grodek 
Lake line west of Lemberg. 

In the end, however, the Russians failed 
to establish a new line and after weeks of 
obscurity the situation was finally revealed, 
when all the Russian armies were compelled 
to begin the retreat that carried them to 
Riga, Pinsk, and Tarnopol. Now we cannot 
yet see whether the Austrians will be able 
to stand somewhere and limit the effect of 
their June defeats to Galicia and Volhynia, 
but we can see that they have so far failed 
to do this, that they are approaching the last 
line on which they can do it, and the loss 
of the Gnila Lipa line may cost, not merely 
Lemberg, but the whole of German conquests 
east of the Niemen and the Bug. 


VII. ON THE SOMME 


There remains to me now only very brief 
space to discuss the operations along the 
Somme. They have been interesting, but 
have had no locally conclusive results as yet. 
They have held German troops to a number 
estimated at from 600,000 to 800,000 
stationary. They have so far contributed to 
Russian progress in the East and to Italian 
victory in the South. This was what Grant 
did in Virginia in 1864. 

Actually the British have in four weeks 
moved about a mile north on a front of six 
or seven. They have come up over the crest 
of the one considerable natural obstacle in 
their pathway, the Albert Ridge. They now 
hold the entire crest; they are beginning to 
flow down the northern side toward Ba- 
pgume, six miles away. ‘They have taken 
several villages, Pozieres the most important, 
near the highest point in the Albert Ridge, 
but they have not pierced the German 
lines, and it is necessary to remember that 
the chance of piercing a fortified front in 
this war diminishes in direct ratio to the 
length of time you are delayed in doing it, 
because this delay enables your enemy to 
prepare lines behind the imperilled front. 

This is the lesson of Verdun. So far the 
British have not advanced further in Picardy 
than the Germans did: in Lorraine in a simi- 
lar period after their first thrust at Verdun. 
Holding back the Germans after the first 
thrust enabled the French to prepare lines, 
which endured the critical attack of» April 
9, and thus to save Verdun. It is not yet 
time to say that the British have lost the 
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ONE OF THE RESULTS OF FIRING “A MILLION SHELLS A DAY” 
In this official photograph from the French War Office is graphically shown the result of the bombardment of 2 
German gun position—the gun and all its protecting works having been shattered to fragments 
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© International Film Service A CLOSE VIEW OF A BRITISH TRENCH AT ORVILLIERES 

Someone always is on the lookout while the other men are resting. (From an official British Government 
photograph) 
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chance to pierce the German lines, but it 
is well ‘to recognize that their chances are 
diminishing as they fail to do it from week 
to week. 

The same is true of the French who have 
been limiting their activity to thrusting east 


on their narrow front north of the Somme, 


seeking to turn the Germans out of Peronne 
by outflanking them. As I write these lines 
the French have succeeded in penetrating the 
third German line west and southwest of 
Combles, but it is no longer certain that this 
third line is the last German line. On the 
contrary. there is every reason to believe that 
the’ Germans have several lines behind this 
now, and there is no suggestion that the 
French are yet nearing the point where they 
will be through the German trenches and in 
the. open. 

Remember that we may any day read that 
the British and French have got through. 
It is unlikely, but it is not impossible, and 
if they do get through then the Western 
field will become the most interesting and im- 
portant. But short of this it is well to recall 
that_what the French and British are ac- 
complishing is not the reconquest for vast 
areas, but the holding of big German forces 
on the Western front and the consequent 
starvation of the Austrian and German lines 
in the East and the South. They are in- 
flicting heavy losses—not larger than they 
are suffering, probably materially less, just 
as Grant’s losses were far greater than Lee’s, 
but these losses, borne mainly by the British, 
the British can better afford than can the 
Germans afford what it is costing them to 
hold on. Above all, it is the strain the 
Allies are putting upon German stocks of 
munitions, by their western attack, which is 
helping the Russians and the-Italians at this 
juncture. 

Read Lee’s comments in the last days of 
his defense of Petersburg, when the North 
was: discouraged and the South frankly 
exultant in the belief that Grant could never 
break through and you will have the 
picture as the Allies see it and you will have 
exactly the idea of what the British and 
French are doing in the West, or trying to 
do. If the parallel is a good one, we may 
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have many months before there is any break 
in the West, but the effect of the western 
operations will be unmistakable in the East 
and so far it has been unmistakable. 

Looking over the whole field you may con- 
clude that the Allies have agreed to make 
their main effort this summer and fall against 
Austria. Russia and Italy are to attack 
Austria; the French and British in due 
course of time will endeavor to reach the 
Austrian frontier coming up from Salonica. 
But now the mission of the French and the 
British is to occupy Germany so completely 
that she will be unable to go to the aid of 
her ally. Had they been able to do this“in 
the spring of 1915, Austria would have col- 
lapsed in the Carpathian fighting. Had they 
been able to do this after the Marne and 
Lemberg, Austria would have collapsed in 
the first six months of the war.’ Everything 
now depends upon the amount of help* Ger- 
many can give that ally she has twice saved. 
The amount of aid she can give is con- 
ditioned on the amount of pressure she has 
to meet in the West. 

The Allies are now engaged in putting 
into operation a thoroughly codrdinated 
plan for winning the war. It seems to be 
2 plan which has for its main element the 
elimination of Austria by defeat and exhaus- 
tion. If this be the case the striking and 
impressive work will be done by Russia with 
Italian contributions. If Austria is put out, 
then the German problem can be tackled 
next year. Meantime France and Britain 
are bending all their energies to holding as 
many Germans as possible on the West front. 
In doing this they may get through and expel 
the Germans from France and even from 
Belgium, but this presupposes a German 
weakness that is not disclosed or to be ex- — 
pected. The measure of Allied success now 
must be had in the East, not the West, by 
the Austrian situation, not the German, and 
the most important thing that the Somme 
fighting can accomplish, the immobilizing of 
German masses when Austrian necessity is 
dire, is a thing that will not be disclosed in 
any official reports of trenches taken or lost, 
villages stormed or destroyed from the 
Somme to the Scarpe. 
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ISLANDS OF THE CARIBBEAN 


THE DANISH 


WEST INDIES: 


KEYS TO THE CARIBBEAN 


BY T. LOTHROP STODDARD 


HE pending treaty for the purchase of 

the Danish West Indies is a matter of 
much greater importance than might appear 
from a hasty dip into statistical tables or a 
casual glance at the map. As a matter of 
fact, the $25,000,000 which we are offering 
for them will be money well spent, for these 
small islands possess such strategic impor- 
tance as to be literally keys to the Caribbean 
Sea and vital links in the chain safeguarding 
the Panama Canal. 


Strategic Value of the West Indies 


The Danish West Indies consist of the 
three islands, St. Croix, St. Thomas, and 
St. John. They are tiny bits of land, their 
total area being only 138 square miles. St. 
Croix and St.: John are extremely fertile, 
the former producing the famous “bay-rum.” 
St. Thomas, though less fortunate in_the 
matter of soil, nevertheless holds within its 
tiny, self a pearl of great, price—the deep, 
landlocked harbor of Charlotte Amalie, the 
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most magnificent natural naval base in the 
whole West Indies with the exception of 
the Dominican bay of Samana and the 
Haitian port of Modle-Saint-Nicolas. I shall 
not soon forget the impression of strategic 
power which the place made upon me when 
I visited Charlotte Amalie in the spring of 
1912. Our 16,000-ton liner slipped in 
through the narrow opening from the sea 
and came to anchor in a broad sheet of mir- 
ror-like blue water guarded by a continuous 
circuit of lofty hills. First impressions in 
this case proved correct, for I subsequently 
learned that military engineers agree in 
stating that the conformation of these hills 
is so remarkably adapted to defensive pur- 
poses that a very moderate sum expended 
upon fortifications would render the island 
absolutely impregnable. In fact, St. 
Thomas has often been called the Gibral- 
tar of America. ° 

And St. Thomas” natural strength is still 
further enhanced by its strategic situation. 


There are only three gateways which deep- : 











THE DANISH WEST INDIES: 


draft ships from Europe employ to enter 
the Caribbean: (1) the Windward Pas- 
sage, between Cuba and San Domingo; (2) 
the Mona Passage, between San Domingo 
and Porto Rico; (3) the Virgin Passage, 
between Porto Rico and the tangled archi- 
pelago of the Lesser Antilles. The first 
two are already half way under our control; 
with the acquisition of the Danish West 
Indies the last great gateway to the Carib- 
bean would fall entirely into our hands, 
for St. Thomas stands squarely athwart the 
Virgin Passage and no hostile fleet could 
safely pass the menace of its guns. 

It is indeed a lordly sea to which these 
water-gates give access. The Caribbean, 
lying like a huge elongated quadrilateral be- 
tween the island-chains to north and east 
and the mainlands to south and _ west, 
stretches nearly 2000 miles from the Yuca- 
tan Channel at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Mexico ‘to the eastern barrier-chain of the 
Windward Islands, while its average breadth 
from north to south-is over 500. miles.. The 
Caribbean thus well deserves its happy title, 
“The American Mediterranean.” 


Growth of Our Caribbean Interests 


Until the close of the last century, our 
interests in the Caribbean were more poten- 
tial than tangible. However keen our solici- 
tude for its destinies may have been, not one 
of its myriad islands flew our flag or 
acknowledged our protection. The Span- 
ish War gave us our first territorial foot- 
hold in the American Mediterranean. Porto 
Rico then became American soil, while Cuba, 
greatest of all the Caribbean Islands and 
the portal to our exposed Gulf coasts, was 
definitely safeguarded from all possibility 
of foreign aggression. ; 

The Spanish War was, however, only the 
prologue to a still more momentous de- 
parture. In 1904 we acquired our rights at 
the Isthmus of Panama and began the con- 
struction of the great interoceanic canal. It 
is not too much to say that future historians 
will regard this as one of those few truly 


great events which change the whole cur-- 


rent of world-history. We should do our 
best to banish from our minds the picture 
of the Nineteenth Century Caribbean. That 
depressing vision of ruined islands rising 
from a lethargic sea has gone to return no 
more. We have dug the “Big Ditch” at 
Panama—and have thereby transformed the 
Caribbean from a dead-end basin into the 
greatest ocean highway .of the world. The 
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results of this transformation are startling 
in their far-reaching immensity. The mighty 
currents of world-trade which have so long 
passed through the old Mediterranean will 
presently sweep through the new Mediter-. 
ranean. The Panama Canal will soon be 
the great sluice-gate for the foaming tides 
of East and West. But, because of this very 
fact, the sluice-gate must be well buttressed 
and the hand of the gate-keeper must be 
strong. ‘The Panama Canal is the greatest 
single commercial and strategic prize in the 
world. It has enormously increased our na- 
tional responsibilities in the very quarter 
where they were already so great before. 


American Hegemony of the West 
Indies 


From the earliest days of our history we 
have considered American hegemony of the 
Caribbean one of the axioms of our foreign 
policy. Up to the present our claim has en- 
countered no serious opposition. This was 
due to a series of, to us, undoubtedly for- 
tunate circumstances.. During the early 
decades of the Nineteenth Century the fall 
in the price of the West Indian staple, 
sugar, together with the abolition of slavery, 
brought on an economic collapse all over the 
Caribbean. The very islands which in the 
Eighteenth Century were the choicest land- 
plots on the globe thereby lost all value and 
became instead annoying burdens on the ex- 
chequers of their European owners. Under 
these circumstances it was perfectly natural 
that no European power should care to 
challenge our assertion of paramountcy over 
a region which had become rather a burden 
than a benefit. In fact, it is more than 
probable that if, about the year 1900, we 
had tactfully approached the various Euro- 
pean nations with West Indian -possessions, 
we could have purchased all their holdings 
at figures which, in view of future possi- 
bilities, would have proved very reasonable 
sums. 

However, nothing of the kind was at- 
tempted except in the case of those very Dan- 
ish West Indies for which we are negotiating 
to-day, and the history of our previous fail- 
ure to acquire them throws a significant side- 
light on the dangers latent in the Caribbean. 


History of the Negotiations with 
fs enmar 


It was in the year 1901 that the Danish 
Government offered to sell us the islands for 
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the very moderate sum of $5,000,000. The 
islands were then (as they still are) in a 
deplorable economic condition. The popula- 
tion had sunk in fifty years from 45,000 to 
32,000, and was kept from complete eco- 
nomic collapse only by the solicitude of the 
home government, whose subventions were, 
however, a perceptible drain upon the treas- 
ury of the small Danish nation. ‘In 1867 
Denmark had already offered us the islands 
for $7,500,000 and we had declined the 
offer owing to the strong anti-imperialist 
sentiment then prevalent in Congress. In 
1901, however, American public | senti- 
ment was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
purchase: the hitch came this time from the 
European side. The Danish people were, it 
is true, favorable to the sale, and the Danish 
Lower House endorsed the treaty by a sub- 
stantial majority. But in the aristocratic 
Upper House opposition developed which 
finally prevented ratification. In part this 
opposition was due to patriotic pride, but 
what really caused the rejection of the 
treaty was undoubtedly pressure from Ger- 
many. German activities in the Danish 
West Indies have for years been distinctly 
disquieting to our susceptibilities. 

Shortly after the failure of the 1901 pur- 
chase-treaty, the great Hamburg-Amerika 
steamship corporation made St. Thomas its 
West Indian headquarters, constructed ex- 
tensive docks and coal-depots, and made it- 
self at home in a fashion not at all to the 
liking of the local Danish authorities. 
Whether Germany’s attitude towards the is- 
lands has changed as a result of the present 
war we do not yet know; we will undoubt- 
edly be able to forma pretty clear idea by 
watching the attitude toward the present 


purchase negotiations of those Danish ele-' 


ments which showed themselves amenable 
to German influence in 1901-03. It is to 
be hoped that the present purchase treaty 
will be ratified and that the islands will soon 
be safe under our flag. No one knows what 
is going to happen in Europe. It is by no 
means impossible that Denmark may be 
dragged into the vortex of the present war, 
and in such a case the fate of her colonies 
would be highly problematical. We certain- 
ly could not permit the transfer of the 
Danish West Indies to any other power 
whatsoever, nor could we tolerate any veiled 
protectorate such as would be implied were 
some European power to compel Denmark to 
grant an extensive concession to some great 
corporation ; say, an amplification of the pres- 
ent status of the HHamburg-A merika at Char- 


lotte Amalie. We have already shown what 
our attitude would be in such a contingency 
by the recent “Lodge Resolution” over a pro- 
posed Mexican concession to a Japanese cor- 
poration at Magdalena Bay. 


Holland’s Desirable Possessions 


The same reasons which give us cause 
for disquietude regarding the Danish West 
Indies should make us watch with extreme 
solicitude the Caribbean possessions of an- 
other small European Power—Holland. 
The Dutch West India islands are divided 
into two widely scattered groups. The first 
of these groups, comprising the islands of 
Saba, St. Eustachius, and St. Martin, are in 
the Leeward Island archipelago, not very far 
to the eastward of the Danish West Indies. 
Little better than rocks, these tiny. islets 
possess no good harbors and are without. im- 
portance. Far different is the case with the 
second group, the islands of Curacao, Bon- 
aire, and Aruba, situated far to the south, 
just off the coast of Venezuela. Not_only 
are they fairly large islands, with-a combined 
area of nearly 400 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 50,000, but their strategic position 
is one of great importance. Situated as they 
are off the Venezuelan coast, their posses- 
sion by a great power would dominate La 
Guayra, the port of Caracas, Venezuela’s 
capital. A little money would turn the har- 
bor of Curacao into a naval base dangerous- 
ly near the Panama Canal. 

Holland, even more than Denmark, is to- 
day menaced with engulfment by the Euro- 
pean War, in which case no one knows what 
might be the fate of her colonies. We cer- 
tainly should permit no European Power to 
establish itself at Curacao. Holland is un- 
der a frightful financial strain to-day. It is 
not at all unlikely that the Dutch Govern- 
ment would be willing to part with its West 
Indian possessions. The price would un- 
doubtedly be large, for Curacao has good 
commercial possibilities especially since the 
opening of the Panama Canal. But we 
could certainly afford to be generous with 
our old friend Holland, and the money 
would be well spent if it obviated the grave 
crisis which would certainly arise from any 
attempted European transference of the 
Dutch West Indies. 


Britain’s Strong Foothold | 


The bulk of. Europe’s ; holdings: in the 
Caribbean are,-however,.in the hands of two 
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great powers—England and France. Next 
to our own, Great Britain’s position in the 
Caribbean. is indubitably the strongest—and 
not so very far behind us, at that. Indeed, 
in terms of square miles and population, the 
Stars and Stripes are quite outshadowed by 
the Union Jack. Our only formal Carib- 
bean colony is Porto Rico, an island of 3600 
square miles with a population of 1,100,000, 
whereas the British West Indies, including 
the continental foothold of British Hon- 
duras, total nearly 21,000 square miles with 
« population of closé on 2,000,000. And 
their political significance is even greater 
than these mere statistics would indicate. 
Nearly every Caribbean waterway is flanked 
by British territory. The northern coasts of 
Cuba and San Domingo, and for that mat- 
ter, the east coast of Florida to boot, are 
blanketed by the immense Bahama archi- 
pelago, though these sandy keys are so low 
and devoid of deep-water harbors as to offer 
no chance for the establishment of a first- 
class naval base. 

Quite different is the case within the 
Caribbean itself. To begin with, just south 
of the: most important of all the entrances 
to the Caribbean—the Windward Passage 
between Cuba and San Domingo, lies the 
great island of Jamaica, squarely blocking the 
direct road to Panama. Jamaica also flanks 
the highway from New Orleans to Panama, 
while just to the westward, on the main- 
land, British Honduras takes it on the other 
flank as well. Of the great island-chain 
known as the Lesser Antilles which curves 
southeastward from Porto Rico to Vene- 
zuela on the South American mainland, the 
vast majority of the links are red. 

Fifteen years ago, as we have said, ‘we 
might possibly have obtained the British 
West Indies, either by purchase or by ex- 
change for the Philippines. At that time 
the islands had sunk to the very nadir of 
economic misery. Sugar, their universal sta- 
ple, was a drug in the market, and free-trade 
England offered them no hope for the future. 
Their natural market was the United States, 
and their poverty-stricken populations gazed 


longingly at the American tariff-wall. Eng-' 


land gave them good government, but the 
white upper-classes were steadily drifting 
away to other fields while the great negro 
mass was sinking into apathetic wretchedness. 

Since then, however, much has happened 
to improve the situation. The British West 
Indies have fairly “turned the corner” and 
have every prospect of a brighter day ahead. 
The production of new staples; such as ba- 
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nanas in Jamaica and cocoa in Trinidad has 
given these largest of the British islands 
something of their former agricultural pros- 
perity. The demand for black labor at the 
Panama Canal and the American banana 
plantations in Central America has relieved 
the labor congestion in many of the smaller 
British islands such as Barbados. The win- 
ter tourist trafic from the United States is 
bringing in money. The opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal is rousing everywhere a ‘new stir- 
ring of life and hope. Lastly, the present 
war is knitting closer the bonds of empire. 
If England should abandon free trade for 
“Imperial preference” her West Indian col- 
onies would obtain a market for their sugar 
sufficient to put them on a paying basis once 
more. There is also the possibility of tariff 
arrangements between the British West In- 
dies and Canada, a great market growing in 
importance with every year. Altogether, it is 
safe to say that the British West Indies are 
firmly reknit into the fabric of the Empire 
and that the possibility of political separation 
has become a thing of the past. 


France’s Share in the Caribbean 


The possessions of the other great Euro- 
pean Power in the Caribbean, France, are in 
a much less happy situation. The French 
West Indies consist of the moderately large 
islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique, to- 
gether with several other islets of slight im- 
portance. Their total area is about 1100 
square miles with a population of 400,000, 
nearly all negroes and mulattoes. ‘These is- 
lands are extremely fertile, and since they 
have access to the highly protected French 
home market one might expect them to be 
prosperous. Unfortunately their political 
and social condition is so bad that they are 
vegetating in misery and backwardness with 
no signs of a better future. The French 
West Indies are the victims of the Jacobin 
slogan of the French Revolution, “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” applied without the 
least regard to special social and racial cir- 
cumstances. 

The French islands live under the régime 
known as “assimilation”; that is, they are 
considered ordinary French Departments, 
just as though they lay off the French coast 
and were inhabited by Frenchmen. They 
have complete local self-government, uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, and send Senators 
and Deputies to sit in the French Parlia- 
ment. The results have been tragically dis- 
astrous. The black and colored populations 
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of the West Indies have nowhere shown the 
political efficiency necessary for the successful 
working of modern democratic institutions. 
The other European nations have recognized 
this fact, and, while welcoming the col- 
laboration of the superior minority of the na 
tives, do not entrust the mass of the popula- 
tion with the full guidance of its political 
destinies. The French, however, have fol- 
lowed democratic theory to its logical conse- 
quences—and the result is a disgraceful state 
of affairs, threatening the very fabric of civil- 
ization and portending a relapse of the 
French islands into the anarchic barbarism 
of Haiti. 

The French West Indies to-day groan un- 
der the tyranny of corrupt black demagogues 
backed by the most vicious and violent ele- 
ments of the native population. The blotting 
out the city of St. Pierre by the great vol- 
canic eruption of 1902 destroyed the center 
of culture and intelligence. It is almost im- 
possible for a self-respecting man to do busi- 
ness or even to exist under present condi- 
tions. The few remaining whites are leav- 
ing the islands as fast as they can, and many 
of the better-class colored people are getting 
out as well. So far as we can judge, these 
unhappy islands have no future. The only 
bright spot in this gloomy picture is the fact 
that these islands need give us no uneasiness 
as regards the general political problem of 
the Caribbean. ‘ 

France is.a great power and regards. these 
relics of her former American colonial em- 
pire with too much sentimental attachment 
ever to part with them to any other nation. 
Also France’s foreign policy is so entirely di- 
vorced from the American hemisphere and 
France herself is so traditionally friendly to 
ourselves that we need have no apprehension 
that the French West Indies will ever be 
used in ways inimical to our position in the 
Caribbean. 

This survey of the positions occupied by 
European nations in the Caribbean leads us 
to a consideration of the West Indian lands 
not subject to European control. Besides our 
own colony of Porto Rico, we find the two 
chief islands of the Caribbean, Cuba and San 
Domingo, emancipated from all European 
tutelage. 


Conditions in Cuba 


Cuba, largest of the West Indies, is an 
enormous island with an area of 44,000 
square miles (almost the size of New York 
State), and a population of 2,500,000. It 


stretches no less than 730 miles from east 
to west, while its average width is 50 miles. 
Commanding as it does both the main ocean 
highways to the Panama Canal and the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Mexico, and being the 
seat of immense investments of foreign capi- 
tal which would not tolerate anarchical con- 
ditions, we have safeguarded Cuba from both 
domestic convulsion and European interven- 
tion by the “Platt Amendment” whereby the 
Cuban Government undertakes to make no 
treaty with any foreign power endangering 
its independence, to contract no debts for 
which the current revenue would not suffice, 
and to concede to the United States Govern- 
ment a right of intervention on the appear- 
ance of revolutionary conditions. . Many of 
the Cubans -undoubtedly resent bitterly this 
American tutelage, but there is no other way 
out of the situation. 

In its brief history the Republic of Cuba 
has already shown conclusively that it is not 
yet able to walk alone. The Cubans have 
displayed the same violence and political in- 
stability which have reduced all the other 
independent Spanish-American _ republics 
abutting on the Caribbean save Costa Rica 
to an appalling abyss of ruin and degrada- 
tion. It has also an acute black problem 
which, if left to itself, would almost cer- 
tainly result in a frightful race-war that 
might turn the eastern end of the island into 
a second Haiti. The only way to remedy 
existing conditions is to keep order and gain 
time. Every year of peace means fresh de- 
velopment of natural resources by foreign 
capital and the improvement of the native 
stock by immigration, especially by the large 
and exceedingly good Spanish immigration 
now pouring into the island. Increasing 
prosperity means more public money for 
roads, railways and schools. The inevitable 
result must be a new generation brought up 
in an atmosphere of peace and prosperity, 
educated, and with a stake in the country 
which it will hesitate to squander at the be- 
hest of ambitious revolutionary agitators. 


- Hopeless Haiti 


The neighboring island of San Domingo 
should serve Cuba as the traditional “hor- 
rible example.” The island is politically 
divided. into two “republics”—French- 
speaking Haiti and Spanish-speaking Santo 
Domingo, thus perpetuating its former divi- 
sion between France and Spain. It is a 
large and beautiful island, naturally the 
most fertile of all the West Indies, with a 
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total area of 28,000 square miles, about the 
size of the State of Maine. Its agricultural 
possibilities can be imagined when we re- 
member that the present Haitian area, 
though the smaller and perhaps less favored 
portion of the island, produced enough tropi- 
cal products under French rule at the close 
of the eighteenth century to supply the wants 
not only of France but of the half of Europe 
as well. 

To-day Haiti is the plague-spot of the 
Caribbean, torn by a wild riot of senseless 
“revolutions.” Every vestige of its former 
prosperity has vanished, the fabric of civili- 
zation is rent to tatters, and Christianity it- 
self is disappearing, the real religion of the 
people being “Vaudoux,” or African serpent- 
worship, its priests (a depraved clique of 
“medicine-men”) holding the people in a 
grip of terror by an elaborate system of in- 
cantations, spells, and poisoning. The “gov- 
ernment” consists of alternate gangs of ignor- 
ant black “generals” backed by hordes of 
bloodthirsty ruffians called “armies.” The 
particular gang in power plunders the people 
to the limit of human endurance until ousted 
by a rival gang, greedy for the coveted spoils. 


Santo Domingo Politically Con- 
valescent 


Across the border, in Spanish-speaking 
Santo Domingo, while social conditions had 
never gotten so terrible, politics were in al- 
most as hopeless a condition ten years ago. 
Santo Domingo is not a black republic like 
Haiti. Whites, it is true, are not numerous, 
but neither are negroes. The bulk of the 
population are mulattoes who never lost the 
traditions of Spanish civilization, as the 
Haitian negroes did that of-France. How- 
ever, they showed the same political incapa- 
city as the other Caribbean peoples, and the 
land sunk steadily into an ever-deepening 
welter of revolutionary anarchy. By the be- 
ginning of the present century, Santo Do- 
mingo became quite incapable either of pay- 
ing interest on its foreign debts or of pro- 
tecting foreign capital invested in the 
country. This soon became an alarming 
matter for ourselves. Several European gov- 
ernments showed plainly that they had no 
intention of permitting their investors to be 
ruined by Dominican anarchy, and prepared 
openly for intervention. Faced by this criti- 
cal emergency, the American Government 
acted quickly and decisively. 

In 1907, President Roosevelt and the 


Dominican President Morales signed an 
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agreement by which the Dominican customs 
passed under American control. An Ameri- 
can banking syndicate granted the Domini- 
can Government a $20,000,000 loan with 
which the outstanding foreign claims were 
paid off or converted. The payment of this 
new loan was secured by the customs re- 
ceipts collected by the American adminis- 
trators. The result was magical. In these 
revolution-ruined lands the custom houses 
are practically the only tangible assets. As 
soon as the opposition “generals” understood 
that no more customs looting would be al- 
lowed, the main incentive to “revolution” 
automatically vanished, and five whole years 
actually elapsed without a single serious poli- 
tical disturbance. Of late, it is true, dis- 
orders have again broken out, but the Ameri- 
can Government quickly showed that it 
would stand no nonsense, columns of marines 
broke up the insurgents, and Santo Do- 
mingo’s political convalescence was resumed. 
So richly has nature endowed this fertile land 
that even the few years of peace since 1907 
have wrought amazing changes and laid the 
foundation of a genuine prosperity. Unfor- 
tunately, the development of the Dominican 
people will probably be much slower than 
that of their natural resources. A hundred 
years of anarchy have profoundly demoral- 
ized the national character. It will prob- 
ably be several generations before the Do- 
minicans can be trusted to walk alone. 


Haiti as a Cause of European 
Complications 

The wisdom of our Dominican policy has 
been strikingly proven by recent events in 
Haiti. Had it not been for the European 
war, we should have had serious difficulties 
with at least one European power, and we 
might possibly have had a diplomatic con- 
troversy with a combination of European 
nations. For several years Haiti has been 
absolutely bankrupt and in such chronic poli- 
tical convulsions as to jeopardize all foreign 
interests. These interests are extensive. 
They have also been passing into the hands 
of that European people which has shown 
itself most aggressive and least regardful of 
our Caribbean  susceptibilities—the Ger- 
mans. Foreign interests in Haiti used to be 
predominantly - French, but about the close 
of the last century Germany turned her at- 
tention to Haiti, and at the beginning of the 
European war Haiti had become practically 
a German commercial sphere. 

On the very eve of the war two disquiet- 
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ing events appeared to herald the long-im- 
pending European intervention in Haiti. On 
May 6th, 1914, a British cruiser appeared 
before the Haitian capital, Port-au-Prince, 
and the British minister presented an ultima- 
tum regarding certain unsatisfied English 
damage claims, to which the frightened 
Haitian government instantly capitulated. 
That same day the German minister nego- 
tiated the preliminaries of an arrangement 
with the Haitian government, whereby cer- 
tain German financiers were to loan Haiti 
$2,000,000, receiving in return control over 
certain important customs houses and the 
right to construct a commercial coaling sta- 
tion at Mole-Saint-Nicolas, the finest natural 
naval base in the whole West Indies, and the 
key to the Windward Passage—the high- 
road to Panama. It is certain that we should 
never have permitted the Haitian govern- 
ment to grant either of these concessions. 
Probably our government said as much to 
Berlin, for the affair was quickly hushed up 
and nothing ever came of it. Still, it is 
significant as showing which way the wind 
was blowing. 


An American Protectorate Needed 


Still later, in July, 1914, both the French 
and German governments informed Wash- 
ington that they desired to have some share 
in the future control of Haitian customs. 
The German note was particularly strong. 
It informed our government that some at- 
tention must be paid to German public opin- 
ion, and stated categorically that unless Ger- 
many were included in a Haitian customs 
control she would not understand any other 
arrangement that might be made. This was 
nothing short of a direct challenge to what 
all the world knew was a cardinal principle 
of our foreign policy. Accordingly our gov- 
ernment answered France and Germany with 
the equally categorical statement that no non- 
American interests could be admitted to any 
share in the control or administration of any 
independent American state. Such was the 
distinctly vunpleasant diplomatic deadlock 


which existed at the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war. We certainly should congratu- 
late ourselves that the matter was then 
shelved by the pressure of other things. 
That the lesson was not lost upon our gov- 
ernment seems plain from the subsequent 
course of events. Affairs in Haiti continuing 
to go from bad to worse, we at last inter- 
vened energetically in August, 1915. Strong 
forces of sailors and marines occupied Port- 
au-Prince and other Haitian ports, and a 
practical ultimatum was presented providing 


_for an American control over the Haitian 


customs for a period‘of ten years. Of course, 
this is only a beginning. Haiti is in such 
a welter of demoralized anarchy that nothing 
short of a protectorate will serve to set the 
country on its feet, and this may mean much 
trouble and expense. But the thing had got 
to be done if we are to avoid very serious 
entanglements after the close of the Euro- 
pean war. 


Our Obligations Under the Monroe 
Doctrine | 


The European war is for our whole Carib- 
bean policy a period of grace which, if used, 
will probably place us in a secure position, 
but which, if neglected, may entail the most 
disastrous consequences. Whatever its out- 
come, the present struggle will engender an 
economic keenness and race for markets never 
known before. One of the world’s richest 
undeveloped markets is the Caribbean area. 
Europe will certainly fling itself upon this 
tempting market with unprecedented energy, 
and will as certainly not tolerate anarchical 
conditions which would endanger its com- 
mercial activities. If we will see to it that 
law and order are maintained, well and 
good; our Caribbean hegemony will then 
probably not be challenged from any quar- 
ter. Otherwise there will be trouble, and 
big trouble. One thing is certain: the old 
dog-in-the-manger interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, whereby we refused to civ- 
ilize these islands ourselves or let anyone else 
do the civilizing has gone, never to return. 
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AMERICA AND THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


N the conclusion of an alliance with 

Russia, Japanese diplomacy, after a series 

of serious blunders since the opening of the 

war, once again comes to its own as a factor 
in world politics. 

Considered from a purely selfish point of 
view, Japan should not have leaped into the 
melee at the first call of England, but should 
have watched the developments of the situ- 
ation: at least for half a-year. Picture in 
your mind what might have happened in that 
time. Germany’s Far Eastern squadron, 
with: Kiau-chow as its base of operation, 
would not only have harassed the Allies’ 
trade, but would have become a grave menace 
to their Asiatic possessions as well as Canada. 
Had Japan. waited until such.a critical mo- 
ment before joining hands with the Allies, 
her_assistance would not have been miscon- 
strued by any nation as an eagerness to push 
sinister ambitions, but would have been fully 
appreciated by the Powers lined up against 
Germany and Austria. Apparently Japanese 
diplomats failed to foresee that the titanic 
struggle was going to last for many months, 
and were anxious to make a short job of the 
reduction of Tsing-tao. Or could it have 
been that Okuma and Kato were influenced 
by the Samurai spirit, rather than that of 
diplomacy, and were actuated by sentiments 
of chivalry in hurrying to the relief of 
Japan’s allies? 

The second grave blunder was committed 
when Tokio pressed upon Peking those 
twenty-one demands last winter. Not that 
those demands were anything extraordinary 
or extravagant, but because the way the 
Japanese diplomats tried to put them through 
was reprehensible. To the layman, at any 
rate, it would seem that the same thing could 
have been accomplished in a manner far 
less objectionable to China and to outside 
powers. \ 

With those glaring mistakes fresh in our 
minds we turn with great relief to the con- 
summation of Russo-Japanese rapprochement 
in the new pact whose object is to secure each 
other’s position in the Far East. 


IS THE CONVENTION AN ALLIANCE? 


To call the new convention an alliance is, 
perhaps, not quite correct. A treaty of alli- 
ance must provide mutual obligations on the 
part of the high contracting parties to render 
armed assistance to each other in case their 
respective interests are in danger. 

The new Russo-Japanese convention con- 
tains no such provision. .Let the convention 
tell its own tale: 


Japan will not become party to any 
arrangement or political combination directed 
against Russia. Russia will not become party to 
any arrangement or political combination directed 
against Japan. 

Second. In case the territorial rights or special 
interests in the Far East of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties recognized by the other are men- 
aced, Japan and Russia will act in concert on the 
measure to be taken in view of the support or 
co-operation necessary for the protection and de- 
fence of these rights and interests. 


First. 


This is the text of the laconic instrument. 
We have yet to see what Russia and Japan 
really mean by “support or codperation.” 
Does it simply mean a moral support, or is 
it another phrase for armed assistance? If 
the purpose of diplomacy be, as it has too 
often been in the past, to make a treaty capa- 
ble of two constructions, the convention may 
be an entente cordiale or a downright alli- 
ance, according to the convenience or incon- 
venience of the high contracting parties. 

The most significant part of the conven- 
tion lies in the wide application which it 
apparently permits. While it is obvious that 
the covenant aims chiefly to secure the re- 
spective ‘interests of the contracting parties 
in Manchuria and Mongolia, its scope is not 
restricted to these two countries, but covers 
the entire Far East.. Where are we to seek 
the raison d’étre of such a comprehensive 
convention? Against what particular power 
or-powers do Russia and Japan propose to 
protect their interests after the present war? 
., In spite of the fatuous efforts of certain 
American publicists and newspapers to create 
the impression that the-convention is directed 


—" United States, its real objective 
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is Germany. Japan fears that Germany, 
smarting under the surrender of Kiau-chow, 
will let no opportunity pass unutilized to 
challenge Japan’s political and commercial 
influence in China. At the peace conference 
that is to follow the war, Germany will em- 
ploy every means to regain Kiau-chow, which 
Japan promises to restore to China with the 
consent of the Powers. Should she fail to 
regain Kiau-chow, she would by all means 
try to restore the Shantung railways now 
held by the Japanese. ‘To forestall such 
eventualities it is of the foremost importance 
that Japan should enjoy the support not only 
of England but of Russia. As for the United 
States, neither Japan nor Russia fears her, 
though the Japanese advocate of “prepared- 
ness” may endeavor to conjure up the bogie 
of an~“American peril.” 


WHY JAPAN NEEDS RUSSIA’S FRIENDSHIP 


Viewed from the Japanese side, even 


greater reason than the German “menace” - 


attaches to the new convention, and that is 
Japan’s fear of Russia. This may sound 
paradoxical, but the situation can easily be 
explained. 

Notwithstanding all insinuations indulged 
in by American newspapers that Japan has 
been increasing her armament with an eye 
upon the United States, no one familiar with 
Japan’s real motives can doubt for a moment 
that her absorbing concern has been Russia’s 
possible revenge upon her, as well as China’s 
precarious condition, which threatens to be- 
ccme at any unexpected moment a storm 
center of international rivalry. Japan’s vic- 
tories over Russia in the war of 1904-5 were 
far from dealing a fatal blow to the Russian 
position in Manchuria. When the smoke of 
battle cleared away the Japanese found the 
gaunt figure of the Muscovite looming upon 
the horizon of Manchuria even more menac- 
ingly than before the war. After a sacrifice 
of a hundred thousand lives and a billion 
dollars in the titanic struggle, the Japanese 
succeeded in dislodging Russia only from 
one-fourth of Manchuria, leaving the re- 
maining three-fourths in the clutches of the 
Muscovite. Not only was Russia permitted 
to strengthen her hold upon by far. the 
greatest portion of Manchuria, but she em- 
barked, immediately after the war, upon the 
gigantic scheme of converting the vast terri- 
tory of Mongolia into her protectorate, thus 
hoping eventually to reach and dominate 
Peking. 

In the vast empire scheme conceived by the 
Czar’s military entourages in the historic 


days of Viceroy Alexieff, nothing short of 
complete absorption of Manchuria and 
North China was Russia’s aim. With his 
way in Manchuria blocked by the Japanese, 
the northern bear set another snowball roll- 
ing from the frozen shores of the Baikal in 
the direction of Mongolia. Who knows but 
that the snowball may yet roll on until it 
reaches the gulf of Chili by way of Peking? 
In the light of the history of Russian expan- 
sion such an apprehension is more than justi- 
fiable. It is, undoubtedly, with a view to 
preventing such an eventuality that Japan 
has been striving to establish a foothold in 
Eastern Inner Mongolia. In_ persuading 
China, in the treaty of May 25, 1915, to 
open Inner Mongolia to the trade and resi- 
dence of foreigners, Japan hoped to erect a 
protecting wall between Peking and that sec- 
tion of Mongolia already dominated by 
Russia. 

Japan has been taking every precaution to 
protect vulnerable points against any emer- 
gency that may develop from the Russian 
domination of Mongolia and North Man- 
churia. At the same time she has been fully 
aware that her resources are too limited to 
wage another war against the Northern 
Colossus. We must frankly confess that, in 
the war of 1904-5, her resources both in men 
and money had come to the verge of ex- 
haustion before she had even approached the 
goal, thus compelling -her to accept peace 
terms far from satisfactory to her. And 
when the peace treaty of Portsmouth was 
signed, the world was reluctant to give credit 
for what Japan had accomplished in the in- 
terest of the open door and integrity of 
China. Onvthe contrary, she was made an’ 
object of suspicion and fear, and was charged 
with pursuing a policy which ran counter to 
the open-door doctrine enunciated and de- 
fended by the late Secretary Hay. 

As a matter of fact it was not America 
which initiated the doctrine; neither did she 
make any serious effort to defend it when 
Russia was about to absorb Manchuria. Be- 
fore Secretary Hay issued the famous “open- 
door” notes in September, 1899, and July, 
1900, Great Britain enunciated the same 
principle. But both England and the United 
States, when confronted by the imminent 
danger of China’s disruption, failed to back 
up the doctrine. Upon receipt of Secretary 
Hay’s first note Russia not only expressed 
herself in favor of reserving for herself the 
right to levy special duties within her sphere 
of influence, but demurred to the American 
proposal with regard to harbor duties and 
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railway charges. With characteristic audac- 
ity she hoisted, on August 4, 1900, the Rus- 
sian flag over the Chinese custom-house at 
Newchwang. 

The Russian Administration at Dalny 
(now Dairen) refused the Americans the 
permission to build warehouses for the stor- 
age of American kerosene, and announced 
the intention of excluding American oil alto- 
gether from Manchuria. The Russian au- 
thorities looked upon the Americans with 
keen suspicion if they ventured farther than 
a couple of miles from Newchwang, and re- 
fused to recognize British passports in Man- 
churia, insisting that all British subjects 
traveling in that country must possess Rus- 
sian passports. In April, 1903, the Czar 
demanded that the PeKing government agree 
not to open any new port in Manchuria, or 
permit new consuls from any. third power 
without previous consent of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Russia had also obtained the ex- 
clusive right to navigate the Amur, the 
Sungari, and the Ussuri. Thus isolating 
Manchuria from the outside world, Russia 
was busy pouring her troops into that coun- 
try, and was preparing her way for the im- 
mediate absorption. of a vast territory of 
363,700 square miles. 

Put to this test, what did America do? 
Not only did she not take any positive action 
to enforce the open-door policy, but she de- 
clined to assist Japan, the only nation deter- 
mined to stay the Russian advance. In the 
early spring of 1901 Japan, alarmed by the 
ominous activities of Russia, approached Eng- 
land, Germany, and the United States with 
a view to securing their codperation in pre- 
venting the Russian absorption of Man- 
churia. None gave encouraging reply. Even 
the United States, the very sponsor of the 
open-door policy, would go no further than 
offering “moral” support. 

Thus Japan was compelled, alone and un- 
aided, to challenge Russia, staking her very 
existence upon the issue of the combat. In 
the war that followed, Japanese blood soaked 
every inch of South Manchurian soil. When 
the conflict came to an end, Japan was’ re- 
warded with no praise, but found herself 
indicted by the very nations whose avowed 
principles of the open door in China she had 
so valiantly defended. ‘The world appar- 
ently forgot that had it not been for the 
sword of the doughty Japanese the much- 
heralded open-door notes would have been 
converted into scraps of paper, and that the 
way would have been opened then and there 
for the disruption of China’s huge territory. 
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Japan was frankly disgusted at the unrea- 
sonable attitude of the powers, and was con- 
vinced of the folly of assuming an antagonis- 
tic attitude towards Russia, which might 
oblige her once more to fight a single-handed 
battle with the Northern Colossus. She saw 
no alternative to a policy whose purpose was 
to secure her positions in Korea and Man- 
churia by establishing friendly relations with 
Russia. 

There is another factor which has influ- 
enced the Japanese mind in favor of an 
entente cordiale with Russia. Japan must 
have Russia’s codéperation to turn her Man- 
churian railways into a financial success, 
For some time after the war the. Russian 
Government tried to cripple Japan’s railway 
enterprise by refusing to establish any traffic 
connection between its eastern Chinese and 
Japan’s South Manchuria railway. With- 
out this connection the South Manchuria 
system could not expect to have any share 
in the inter-continental trafic between Eu- 
rope and the Far East. How was Japan to 
attain this end without befriending Russia? 
She had borrowed of England $20,000,000 
for her railway enterprise in Manchuria. 
How was she to pay this debt if sne did not 
take advantage of every opportunity that 
could be utilized without infringing upon 
the rights of other nations? 


AMERICA’S INTEREST IN THE CONVENTION 


As far as American interests are con- 
cerned, the new Russo-Japanese convention 
will make but little change in the present 
situation in the Far East. This is obvious 
not only from the text of the convention, but 
in the light of the motives which prompted 
the two powers to conclude it. 

Long before the conclusion of the new 
pact America was unmistakably given- to 
understand that any enterprise or investment, 
having political and commercial importance, 
could not be launched in Manchuria without 
due recognition of the preponderating inter- 
est held by Russia and Japan in that terri- 
tory. This is not to say that Japan and 
Russia are anxious to bar out American en- 
terprise from Manchuria. It simply means 
that America must not ignore this peculiar 
position, but must consult them before 
launching any scheme which will seriously 
affect the political and economic status of 
Manchuria. 

That principle was fairly well established 
when Japan and Russia opposed the neutrali- 
zation of the Manchurian railways proposed 
by Secretary Knox, and.when they combated 
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the Chino-American project to construct a 
railway of 1000 miles between Chinchow 
and Aigun. 

Secretary Knox’s proposals with regard to 
the Manchurian railways did not emanate 
from any sinister motive, but were advanced 
with the best of intentions. His only fault 
was his failure to realize the singular politi- 
cal situation in Manchuria. To Japan, her 
railway holdings in Manchuria meant a loss 
of 100,000 lives and a cost of $1,000,000,000. 
In the face of such an appalling sacrifice, it 
might well have been conceded that she had 
the right, as long as she conformed to the 
principles of the open door, to operate the 
railways, so that proceeds from the traffic 
might assist, if ever so little, in lightening 
the financial burden entailed by the war. 

As for the Chinchow-Aigun railway 
scheme, Japan, in virtue of the Chino- 
Japanese protocol of 1905, had the right to 
veto it. She was, however, willing to waive 
the right and was ready to indorse the Amer- 
ican enterprise on the condition that she be 
allowed to build a line to effect a junction 
between the South Manchuria system and 
the proposed Chino-American line. But 
Russia was uncompromising and was deter- 
mined to put her foot upon any such scheme. 

And so both the Chinchow-Aigun railway 
scheme and the proposal to neutralize the 
Manchurian railways bore no fruit. This 
unhappy incident dealt a serious blow to 
America’s further enterprises in Manchuria. 
Had America realized more fully the singu- 
lar position which Japan had attained in 
Manchuria through the ordeal of blood and 
fire, and shown herself more considerate in 
dealing with the Japanese in the initial stage 
of her Manchurian diplomacy, American cap- 
ital and enterprise might have been wel- 
comed at least in that section of Manchuria 
which had come under Japanese influence. 

The new convention between Russia and 
Japan is not intended to put a ban upon 
American enterprise in the Far East. To be 
frank, the United States, thanks to her unfor- 
tunate diplomacy, made herself a negligible 
factor in Manchuria in the eyes of both 
Japan and Russia. If, in the future, America 
wishes to resume her activities in that coun- 
try, she must be prepared to face facts as 
they are, and take Japan and Russia in 
confidence in launching any scheme of mag- 
nitude in that country. 

America’s objection to the Russo-Japanese 
entente is chiefly sentimental. Most Ameri- 
cans entertain innate dislike of Russia. 
Viewed in the lurid light of her exile system 


and her oppression of the Jews, Russia pre- 
sents an unpleasant picture. 


JAPAN’S MATERIAL GAIN 


When the new Russo-Japanese convention 
was made public both at Tokio and at Petro- 
grad, it was rumored that the convention 
had attached to it a set of secret agreements. 
As a matter of fact there is nothing secret 
about these agreements, which will be made 
public at the proper moment. 

Their substance may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Russia cedes to Japan the Chang- 
chun-Taolaishao. section (about 75 miles) of 
the Changchun-Harbin branch of the Man- 
churian railway. For this Japan pays Russia 
about $7,000,000 in war supplies. 

(2) Russia, with the consent of China, 
extends to Japan the privilege of navigating 
the Second Sungari River. 

Of the two terms, the first is the more 
important. It will be recalled that at the 
peace conference at Portsmouth, Japan in- 
sisted upon securing the Russian railway 
from Port Arthur to Harbin, measuring 
some 576 miles. Russia, however, strenu- 
ously opposed the Japanese demand, and 
agreed to cede only 436 miles between Port 
Arthur and Changchun. Japan has ever 
since been coveting the remaining 140 miles 
from Changchun to Harbin, for that sec- 
tion of the line traverses: the heart of a 
rich agricultural country producing enor- 
mous quantities of beans, Manchuria’s pre- 
mier product. 

No less important is the newly acquired 
privilege of navigating the Second Sungari 
River. In virtue of the Aigun treaty of 
1858, Russia has hitherto enjoyed the exclu- 
sive right to navigate the Amur, the Sungari, 
and the Ussuri rivers. Now, the Second 
Sungari River, which is the largest tributary 
of the main Sungari, traverses the Japanese 
sphere of influence, and yet the Japanese have 
been denied the privilege of sharing with the 
Russians and Chinese in the benefits offered 
by that great artery of trade. The Second 
Sungari originates in the Chang-Pai-Shan, 
the Eternal White Mountains, on the Ko- 
rean border, and becomes navigable for ves- 
sels of shallow draught at the city of Kirin, 
the capital of Kirin Province, about three 
hundred miles from the point of its conflu- 
ence with the main Sungari. Kirin is fitly 
termed by the natives the “Inland Dockyard” 
of Manchuria, as it is the center of the 
shipbuilding industry, producing numerous 
junks to be used on the Sungari River. 

















THE RURAL CREDITS LAW AS 
ENACTED 


BY PAUL V. COLLINS 


HE much discussed Rural Credits Law, 

as finally passed, and signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson on July 17, was not the same 
in detail as when it left the guardianship of 
Senator Hollis in its triumphal march 
through the Senate, although its fundamental 
principles remained intact. Its provisions 
are so multifarious that scarcely a member 
of Congress, nor a writer, has been able to 
state them accurately, and those who base 
their criticisms on what the bill contained 
several days prior to final conference are 
likely to flounder in a maze of error. 


Yet. the spine and ribs are there as con- - 


structed by its creators, namely, the dual 
system—First. the codperative system with 
units to be formed by farmers who desire 
to. borrow, organizing local codperative 
“National. Farm Loan Associations” compris- 
ing any ten or more farmers whose mort- 
gages must aggregate $20,000 or more. These 
units are to operate through a “Federal 
Land Bank” and there are to be. twelve 
such banks, the country to be divided into 
twelve districts, as in the case of the Re- 
serve Bank System, although these districts 
will not necessarily be coterminate with the 
Reserve Bank Districts. 

Second, the joint-stock bank system, not at 
all co6perative, but capitalistic and for profit 
to its stockholders. These joint-stock banks 
will have no connection with the twelve 
Federal Land Banks, nor with the local 
“National Farm Loan Associations,” but will 
be in direct competition with that codpera- 
tive system; their interest will be to dis- 
courage codperation. 

The two systems will be under one gen- 
eral control of the Farm Loan Board, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
ex officio, and four members appointed by 
the President of the United States—two 
from each political party. This board has 
power to appoint appraisers, examiners, and 
registrars, who will be public officials. At 
first it will also appoint the directors and 
officers of the twelve Federal Land Banks, 


*See also articles in the Review oF REVvIEws, 
for April and May, 1916. 





but in course of time the stock of the Land , 
Banks will pass to the ownership of the 
National Farm Loan Associations, and the 
directors and officers of the banks will then 
be chosen by the representatives of the 
codperative Farm Loan Associations. In the 
meanwhile all appointees will be selected by 
the Farm Loan Board regardless of the civil 
service, and since every farm to be mort- 
gaged, throughout the nation, must be in- 
spected by one or more of these appraisers, 
it is clear that a considerable army of ap- 
pointees is to be built up, outside of civil- 
service rules. After it is organized, it will 
be taken into the shelter of civil service, by 
executive order. 

How capitalized: Each Federal Land 
Bank will have a capital of $750,000 at the 
start. After the capital stock subscription 
books have been open to the public for thirty 
days, to give investors the form of an op- 
portunity to buy the stock (although they 
are never to have any voice in the manage- 
ment) then the Government will take all 
the stock, not privately subscribed, so the 
Government will invest $9,000,000 in the 
stock of the twelve banks, since no one ex- 
pects any private investments. The Govern- 
ment is not to receive any dividend on this 
stock, but it is provided that the stock will 
be purchased automatically by the local 
National Farm Loan Associations, with 
funds to be furnished by the borrowers. 
Dividends may be paid on stock held by 
others than the Government if there are any 
net profits. 

How loans are to be made: A loan can 
be made only to farmers or prospective farm- 
ers, upon first mortgage on farms, to the 
amount of 50 per cent. of the appraised 
value of. the land irrespective of improve- 
ments, and 20 per cent. of the value of im- 
provements. Appraisal is first made by..a 
committee of. fellow farmers, members. of 
the Farm Loan Association, who must agree 
unanimously ; then it must be approved by an 
appraiser. sent out by the district Federal 
Land Bank. Before a,loan is made, the bor- 


rower must invest 5. per cent. of the amount 
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of the loan in stock in the Farm Loan As- 


sociation, which holds the stock in trust as 
security to cover its risk in endorsing the 
loan. And the Association must invest an 
equal amount in the stock of the Federal 
Land Bank, which holds the stock as security, 
with the first mortgage. Originally it was 
planned that the mortgage should be made 
to the Farm Loan Association and by it 
sold, with the Association endorsement, to 
the Federal Land Bank, but this was changed 
in conference, and now the mortgage is made 
payable directly to the Federal Land Bank, 
but it bears the endorsement of the Farm 
Loan Association, through which it is 
negotiated. 

The stock carries “double liability,” i. e., 
borrowers are all liable for an extra 5 per 
cent., besides the 5 per cent. they invest in 
the stock, to cover any losses. When they 
pay their loans in full; the stock will be 
redeemed at par. 

While each Federal Land Bank has a 
capitalization of $750,000 at the outset, this 
is only its minimum capital, and as soon 
as it begins to make loans, as each loan car- 
ries with it a stock investment of 5 per cent. 
the bank’s stock begins at once to increase, 
until the new stock belonging to the Farm 
Loan Associations equals that held by the 
Government, making a total of $1,500,000, 
after which 25 per cent. of all additional 
proceeds from the sale of stock to the bor- 
rowers (the Farm Loan Associations) will 
be applied to retiring the Government stock. 
By the time all Government stock is retired, 
the total capitalization of a Federal Land 
Bank will be $4,500,000, less the redeemed 
Government stock ($750,000) or $3,750,- 
000 net. The bank is authorized to sell 
debenture bonds based on farm mortgages to 
the amount of twenty times its stock, so 
that at the time all Government stock is 
retired, it will have outstanding $75,000,000 
of such bonds, based on an equal amount of 
farm mortgages, giving the twelve banks an 
ultimate capacity for handling mortgages to 
an amount $9,000,000,000 — more than 
double the total present farm mortgages in 
existence. In fact even this might be sorhe- 
what exceeded, since additional mortgages 
would continue to add 5 per cent. to the 
stock. Each of the twelve banks will operate 
independent of the others in adding to its 
volume of business, and some will therefore 
retire their Government stock before others 
do. But the twelve banks are mutual en- 
dorsers on all bonds or obligations put out 
by any of them. 


The first loans will be made out of the 
bank’s capital, until $50,000 or more of first 
mortgages are accumulated; these will be 
deposited with the Registrar of the Federal 
Land Board, and upon approval of the 
Board, bonds will be issued to the same 
amount, and offered to investors, by the Fed- 
eral Land Bank so that funds will be re- 
plenished for additional loans. 

The maximum interest on mortgages is 6 
per cent., but 5% is predicted. 

The interest rate on mortgages must be 
not to exceed 1 per cent. above the rate on 
the last issue of bonds sold, hence the mar- 
ket for the bonds will control the rate to 
the farmers. The 1 per cent margin is to 
cover overhead expenses of the system, aside 
from what the Government advances as a 
subsidy. The Government pays the ex- 
penses of the Farm Loan Board, including 
salaries of the four commissioners ($10, 000 
each) and of the registrars and examiners 
(of titles). The appraisers are to be paid 
by the Land Banks out of the 1 per cent. 
margin on the mortgages. The Farm Loan 
Board is authorized to employ such attorneys, 
experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and other 
employees as it may deem necessary and all 
expenses of the same will be paid out of the 
public treasury. All such will be appointed 
outside the civil service rules, but “nothing 
herein shall prevent the President from 
placing - said employees in the classified 
service.’ 

The joint-stock banks will be under the 
general control of the Federal Land Board, 
but will have no connection with the twelve 
Land Banks. ‘They are restricted to 6 per 
cent. interest on mortgages, and the interest 
must not exceed 1 per cent. more than the 
interest they pay on their bonds; no commis- 
sion or other extra charges are to be allowed. 
Their minimum capital stock is $250,000, 
and they may issue bonds based on farm 
mortgages to the amount of fifteen times 
their stock. 

In addition to Secretary McAdoo, who is 
an ex-officio member, the Farm Loan Board, 
as constitutéd by President Wilson and con- 
firmed by the Senate, consists of Mr. George 
W. Norris, of Pennsylvania, designated as 
Commissioner, or active executive head of 


the farm-loan system; Judge Charles Lob- 


dell, of Kansas, a lawyer of long experience 
in the farm-mortgage business; Capt. W. S 


A. Smith, of Iowa, and Mr. Herbert Quick, 


the writer on agricultural topics, formerly 
editor of Farm and Fireside and 1 now a resi- 
dent of West Virginia. 






































ICEBERG SIGHTED BY THE “SENECA” ON JUNE 8, 1916. 


(Lat. 42.35 N., Long. 49.36 W.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL ICE 
PATROL 


BY P. T. MCGRATH 
(President of the Legislative Council of Newfoundland) 


FTER the loss of the giant White Star 

liner Titanic, in April, 1912, by strik- 
ing an iceberg, there was much discussion 
in Europe and America as to the possibility 
of adopting measures to lessen the likelihood 
of such disasters in future. The idea of 
operating patrol ships in the area south of 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, where 
ice is a menace to navigation during the 
whole year, was advocated and the British 
Government resolved upon a conference on 
the subject at London in the autumn of that 
year, with the owners of the leading British 
steamship lines. ‘This resulted in a decision 
to despatch a ship the next spring to cruise in 
these waters and gain all the information 
possible in relation to the break-up of the ice, 
the direction in which it travels, and the 
feasibility of a patrol service to warn ships 
traversing this zone of the ice conditions 
there from day to day. 

The results of this expedition were em- 
bodied in two official “Blue Books” by the 
British Government, and formed the basis 
of the deliberations of an “International 
Conference for the Saving of Life at Sea,” 
which was held at London and resulted 
among other things in an undertaking by the 
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principal marine powers of the world to 
maintain an ice-patrol on the North Atlantic 
from February to June in each year. It was 
agreed that this ice patrol should be carried 
out by the United States on behalf of the 
various countries represented, the cost to be 
borne by them pro rata, Britain to pay 25 
per cent. of the total; Germany, France, 
and United States 15 per cent. each, and 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Italy, 
Holland, Norway, Russia, and Sweden from 
4 to 2 per cent. each. 


IGNORANCE CONCERNING ICEBERGS 


There are few matters about which such 
widespread ignorance prevails as about the 
ice masses with which the North Atlantic, 
in the region of the Grand Banks, is be- 
strewn every spring and summer. The gen- 
eral impression is that this is ice which is 
formed along the coast of Newfoundland 
and Labrador and is released every spring, 
but, in truth, the origin of the icebergs and 
icefloes is entirely different. Icebergs are 
huge masses of glaciers formed in the vast 
Arctic continent of Greenland. 

The glaciers slowly -but irresistibly press 
seaward through the Greenland valleys into 
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the ocean, where, when the weight of the 
outer portion, once it is unsupported by the 
land, becomes too great, it breaks off from 
the parent mass, a process called “calving.” 
The calving portion becomes an iceberg, and 
sometimes these are of enormous size—many 
miles. in extent indeed, and often so vast 
that they ground on the shoals in the region, 
until, by the play of the winds, the seas, the 
currents, and the sun, they become top heavy 
and tumble over again to break apart into 
smaller fragments which are ferried south- 
ward on the bosom of the Polar current and 
which ultimately reach the avenues of ocean 
travel. These floes can only make their 


This mighty master creation, the greatest 
the world has ever seen, was eliminated 
in the brief space of a few hours, through 
the mistaken idea of some of those in author- 
ity on board, that she was so staunchly built 
that she could defy all agencies of nature and 
race with impunity through ice-laden seas. 
As the summer advances and the sun be- 
comes more powerful; the bergs melt into 
smaller fragments or upset and break into 
pieces on the shoal ground of the Grand 
Banks, being then swept into the Gulf 
Stream, where they lie in the way of the 
steamers plying east and west and cause the 
shipping casualties so frequent during these 
months. Still mightier bergs, 











however, ground along the 
coast of Newfoundland in 
the spring and summer, and 
move southward in the fall. 

Admittedly the worst dan- 
ger menacing transatlantic 
travelers in modern days, 
with steamers of such speed 
as are plying on the Atlantic, 
is that of collision with an 
iceberg in a dense fog. It is 
morally certain that the mys- 
terious disappearance of big 
steamers like the Naronic 











escape from the Arctic waters during the 
brief three summer months. 

It takes these ice-masses six or eight 
months to voyage over the two thousand 
miles separating Melville Bay, in West 
Greenland, from the Grand Banks, and the 
larger bergs, which often ground along Lab- 
1ador, are even longer on the way. 


THE DEADLIEST MENACE TO SHIPS 


These floes, and the bergs which are often 
amongst them, but which are increased later 
in the season by a vastly larger number of 
bergs that sail along in solitary grandeur 
after having had their progress retarded by 
grounding on shoals or points of land as they 
came southward, disperse themselves over the 
Grand Banks and become the very worst 
sort of menace to ocean shipping. It would 
be possible to occupy the whole of the space 
devoted to this article in merely summariz- 
ing the cases of ocean steamers which dur- 
ing the past fifty years have met disaster 
through collision with icebergs in the waters 
off Newfoundland. All other records in this 
regard, however, were completely overshad- 
owed by the appalling disaster to the Titanic. 


THE “SENECA,” ONE OF THE UNITED STATES ICE PATROL SHIPS 


and the Huronian in more 
recent years, and of many 
others previously, is attributable to this cause, 
for no other agency is usually powerful 
enough to work the ruin of a modern liner 
with her cellular bottom and water-tight 
bulkheads. 

Most probably, some ships that vanish are 
sent to bottom by the overturning of bergs 
from the impact of collision. The corrosive 
action of salt water on the submerged mass, 
with the play of the sun on the exposed por- 
tion, often produces such a delicately bal- 
anced berg that the touch of a man’s hand 
will upset it. Often Newfoundland fisher- 
men cutting fragments from bergs to pack 
round their bait or catch of fish are de- 
stroyed by the huge masses rolling right over, 
sending men and boats to the. bottom in a 
miniature maelstrom. 

Imagine then the result when a powerful 
ocean steamer, travelling at the rate of twen- 
ty to twenty-five knots an hour, hurls her 
vast bulk against a rampart of ice which 
suddenly looms up through the fog right 
across the route she must go. It is too late 
to stop her, no change of helm will bring 
her clear; those on board can only pray that 
the berg will stand firm against the shock. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ICE PATROL 


If so, the ship may escape with a battered 
bow, but if the berg upsets, it is easy to un- 
derstand the appalling consequences of a 
thousand tons of weight falling on a ship or 
smashing: in her underbody as it swings up 
beneath her. 


PATROLLING THE ICE-FIELDS 


The American authorities inaugurated this 
patrol service with the naval scout cruisers 
Birmingham and Chester, but later assigned 
the revenue cutters Seneca and Miami to 
this duty, which ships have since continued 
it. The first season St. John’s was chosen 
for the work, but ultimately it was found 
more convenient to utilize Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, because the area patrolled was south 
of St. John’s and extended farther south as 
the season advanced and the armadas of ice- 
bergs became more numerous. Each cutter 
patrols the ice region for fifteen days. It is 
a three-day run from Halifax to the ice zone, 
with a return voyage of about the same dura- 
tion. ‘The ships arrange their movements 
by wireless communication, so tNat the serv- 
ice is absolutely continuous. 

In the performance of this work account 
has to be taken of the fact that the many 
steamers plying over the St. Lawrence route 
between Quebec and Montreal on this side 
of the Atlantic and various 
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the greatest danger exists. In this danger 
zone the patrol boat seeks for the large 
bergs and floes and logs the positions of these 
“white squadrons,” and the direction of their 
drift, giving the exact location of the south- 
ernmost ice, so that shipping can change from 
the normal route, if necessary, in order to 
avoid it. ; 

In the report of the Scotia, which went 
very exhaustively inte the question of cur- 
rents, great stress is laid upon the part these 
ocean rivers play in the elimination of the 
bergs. "The Labrador current carries these 
south until it meets the Gulf Stream flowing 
northward from the Mexican seaboard and 
stronger than the cold water areas moving 
from the north; so that in commingling on 
the Grand Banks, thermal conditions are 
created which cause the vast fogs for which 
that region is noted. The heat of the sun 
and the increasing warmth of the water melt 
the ice, eating away the masses below the 
water, which are, roughly, six-sevenths of the 
total bulk of the berg, until as these become 
top heavy, they overturn, break into smaller 
fragments, and thus accelerate the process of 
their own destruction. 

On rare occasions, however, bergs are so 
large and have such equipoise that they drift 
south almost to the latitude of the Delaware 





European ports have to make 
a-northern cut so as to round 
Cape Race, and are, there- 
fore, exposed to greater dan- 
ger than those plying to 
American ports, which can 
deviate farther south, and 
hence the patrol service is 
pushed as far northward as 
conditions will admit, so as 
to ensure adequate warning 
of these ships as well as those 
on the southern lane. Daily 
bulletins of the floes and 














bergs seen and of the trend 
of the fog-infested areas are 
furnished by wireless to the hydrographic 
offices in the capitals of the countries con- 
tributing to the upkeep of this service, and 
warnings are also sent by wireless telegraph 
to all steamers plying in the berg-strewn 
sections. 

The ship lanes across the Atlantic pass 
just south of the tail of the Grand Bank, 
the westward seaway being somewhat north 
of the eastward, so as to lessen the risks from 
collisions; and it is for a distance of about 
100 miles on either side of these tracks that 


AN ICEBERG WITH UNDER-SIDE CORRODED BY THE SALT WATER 


capes, while at other times enormous masses 
from the bays of Labrador and Newfound- 
land, the fruit of exceptionally severe win- 
ters, are carried far below the Banks, and 
ocean steamers bound for Boston and New 
York are compelled to change their direction 
and go from 60 to 100 miles south of their 
usual course in order to avoid them. 

Each season the patrol ships are adding to 
the stock of knowledge regarding the ice 
area, and the results of their investigations 
are published in the official records; but, as 
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is too often the case, the world gets to know 
very little of them. Among some of the 
conclusions reached is that under ordinary 
conditions it is possible to see an iceberg 12 
to 15 miles from the ship’s bridge, about an 


extra mile from the crow’s nest, and still 


another mile from the signal yard: on the 
foremast. In especially clear weather bergs 
may be seen from 18 to 20 miles, but on a 
cloudy day, with good: visibility, a deduction 
of about two miles must be made. With the 
searchlight it is possible to see an iceberg 
about two miles on a dimly moonlit night 
and about three miles when the moon sets. 

Another weighty fact-for mariners is that 
it is possible for lookouts on very large ships 
to be higher than the top of a small berg, so 
that on a dark night these observers would 
have an unbroken view of the horizon over 
the top of a “growler,” or low-lying berg, 
half a mile or a mile away, and thus easily 
miss: seeing the obstruction until too late to 
avoid it. 


A PROBLEM STILL UNSOLVED 


A theory exploded by the ice patrol ships 
is that the proximity of ice is marked by a 
notable lowering of air temperature. Ex- 
periments covering three years have proved 
that such is not the case and that, as a rule, 
there is little or no change in the tempera- 
ture of the air near an iceberg. Equally 
fallacious is the idea that the presence of a 
berg is denoted by a lowering in the tem- 
perature of the water. Asa matter of fact, 
the very contrary is the case. This was first 
proved by Professor Howard Barnes, of 
McGill University, Montreal, who, begin- 
ning with experiments in the St. Lawrence 
River, designed to determine the ice condi- 
tions there in the early spring, extended his 


investigations into this problem in the West- 
ern Atlantic and made voyages to Hudson 
Bay and across the ocean on ships fitted 
with an apparatus devised by himself, with 
this object in view. .He demonstrated that 
in reality the surface water in the vicinity 
of an iceberg increases in warmth, a con- 
clusion formed by the observers on the Scotia 
and also by those on the patrol ships. 

Other theories, as that echoes indicate the 
presence of bergs, that ice discloses itself 
through what is known as the “ice blink,” 
and that submarine “ears” on ships will re- 
veal the nearness of ice by its peculiar mo- 
tion through the waves, have been proved 
equally unfounded. In truth the testimony 
of the commanders of these patrol ships is 
that the only safe way to navigate regions 
of icebergs is to stop during thick weather 
and to run very slowly on dark nights. 

The outstanding fact, therefore, with re- 
gard to this ice patrol service is that it is 
markedly effective in lessening the danger 
to ships traversing the ice-zone by the warn- 
ings which it sends out from day to day, 
which enable passing vessels to give a wide 
berth to these obstructions. But the problem 
of detecting ice in the immediate vicinity 
of a steamer has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved, though Professor Barnes is actively 
pursuing his investigations in that direction. 
His experiments, it is hoped, will ultimately 
result in the devising of an instrument which 
will reveal the close presence of ice through 
the readings it will give of the water tem- 
peratures in the vicinity of bergs and floes, 
so that the combination of warmth in the 
surface temperature, cold farther down and 
still greater cold at a lower depth, will repre- 
sent a warning that no prudént shipmaster 
will disregard. 




















AN ICEBERG GROUNDED IN 41 FATHOMS IN LATITUDE 43, LONGITUDE 50. THE “MIAMI” ON LEFT 
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“A FARM HOME SCENE IN ICELAND THIRTY YEARS AGO” 


(Presented in The: Little Country Theatre, in Fargo, North Dakota, by young men and women of Icelandic 
descent who reside in that State) 


DRAMA FOR RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


BY ALFRED G. ARVOLD 


HE United States Department of Agri- 


culture recently sent out hundreds of © 


letters to farmers’ wives asking them what 
would make life on the farm more attractive. 
Hundreds of the replies, which were received 
from practically every section, told the story 
of social starvation. They wanted some 
place to go. They wanted to be enter- 
tained. Moral degeneracy in the country, 
like the city, is usually due to lack of proper 
social’ recreation. When people have some- 
thing healthful with which to occupy their 
minds they rarely think of wrongdoing. 

The impulse of building up a community 
spirit in a rural neighborhood may come from 
without, but the real work of socialization 
must come from within. The country peo- 
ple themselves must work out their own 
civilization. 

With a knowledge of these basic facts in 
mind the idea of the Little Country Theater 
was conceived. The theater became a 
reality when a dingy odd chapel on the sec- 
ond floor of the administration building at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, lo- 
cated at Fargo, was remodeled into what is 
now known as the Little Country Theater. 
It is simply a large playhouse placed under a 


reducing-glass, and is just the size of the. 


average country town hall. The decora- 
tions are plain and simple, the color scheme 
being a green and gold. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the theater, for 
it was not meant for the institution alone, 
but for every rural community in North 
Dakota and the rest of America as well. It 
is an example of what can be done with hun- 
dreds of village halls, unused portions of 
school-houses, and garrets and basements of 
country homes and country churches. 

The object of the Little Country Theater 
movement is to produce such plays and com- 
munity programs as can be easily staged in 
just such places, or, in fact, in any place 
where people assemble for social betterment. 
Its principal function is to stimulate an inter- 
est for good, clean drama and original enter- 
tainment among the people living in the open 
country and villages, in order to help them 
find themselves and become better satisfied 
with the community in which they live. In 
other words, its real purpose is to use the 
drama, and all that goes with the drama, as 
a sociological force in getting people to- 
gether and acquainted with each other, so 
that they may find out the hidden life forces 
of nature itself. Instead of making the drama 
a luxury for the classes, its aim is to make it 
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During the last three years 
nearly twenty young ladies, 
the majority from country 
districts, have _ presented 
short plays. Each of them 
has also acted as the director 
of a play. They have not 
only selected the production, 
but they have promoted the 
play and trained the cast of 
characters as well. When 
Percy MacKaye, the well- 
known dramatist, visited the 
Little Country Theater, 
four young men presented 
“Sam Average.” “The 








A SCENE FROM “A RUSSIAN HONEYMOON” 


an instrument for the enlightenment and en- 
joyment of the masses. 

The work of The: Little Country Theater 
has more than justified its existence. It has 
produced scores of plays and community pro- 
grams. The people who have participated in 
them seem to have caught the spirit. One 
group of young people from various sections 
of the State represented five different na- 
tionalities—Scotch, Irish, English, Norwe- 
gian, and Swedish—successfully staging 
“The Fatal Message,” a one-act comedy by 
John Kendrick Bangs. In order to depict 
Russian life, one of the dramatic clubs in the 
institution gave “A Russian Honeymoon.” 
Another cast of characters from the country 
presented “Cherry Tree Farm,” an Eng- 
lish comedy, in a most acceptable manner. 
“Leonarda,” a play by Bjérnstern Bjérnson, 
was presented by the Edwin Booth Dra- 
matic Club and was undoubtedly one of the 
best plays ever staged in The Little Country 
Theater. An orchestra played Norwegian 
music between the acts. 

An illustration to demonstrate that a 
home-talent play is a dynamic force in help- 
ing people to find themselves is afforded in 
the presentation of “The Country Life: Min- 
strels,” by the Agricultural Club, an organ- 
ization of young men coming entirely from 
country districts. The story reads like a 
romance. The club decided to give a min- 
strel show. At the first rehearsal, nobody 
exhibited any talent except one young man. 
He could clog. At the second rehearsal a 
tenor and a mandolin player were discov- 
ered; at the third, several good voices were 
found; whereupon a quartet and-a twelve- 
piece band were organized. When the play 
was presented, twenty-eight young men fur- 
nished an excellent entertainment. 


Travelling Man,” a mir- 
acle play, was presented 
in honor of Lady Gregory,: of Ireland, on 
her last tour of America. Many other 
standard plays have also been presented by 
these rural amateurs as well as a number of 
original productions. 

Several original plays have been presented 
to large crowds. Three of these, “For the 
Cause,” “A New Liberator,” and “Bridg- 
ing the Chasm,” made an unusually fine im- 
pression upon the audiences. ‘They were 
written under the direction of Abbie Sim- 
mons, writer of plays and a splendid student 
of the drama. 

Perhaps the most interesting incidents 
which have occurred in connection with the 
work of The Little Country Theater were 
the presentation of “A Farm Home Scene in 
Iceland Thirty Years Ago,” “The Prairie 
Wolf,” “Back to the Farm,” and “A Bee in 
a Drone’s Hive.” All of these productions 
have come out of the country people -them- 
selves. Standing room was at a premium. 
The Little Country Theater could not hold 
the crowds, eighty per cent. of the people 
being farmers who were eager to see the 
drama of their creation. 

“A Farm Home Scene in Iceland ‘Thirty 
Years Ago” was staged by twenty young men 
and women of Icelandic descent whose homes 
are in the country districts of North Dakota. 
The tableau was very effective. The scene 
represented an interior ‘sitting-room of an 
Icelandic home. The walls were white- 
washed ;-in the rear of the room was a fire- 
place; the old grandfather was seated in an 
arm-chair near the fireplace reading a story 
in the Icelandic language. About the room 
were several young ladies dressed in native 
costumes, busily engaged in spinning yarn 
and knitting, a favorite pastime of an Ice- 


‘landic home. On a chair at the right was a 











DRAMA FOR RURAL COMMUNITIES 


young man with a violin playing selections 
from an Icelandic composer. Through the 
small window rays of light were thrown, 
representing the Midnight Sun and the 
Northern Lights. Just before the curtain 
fell, twenty young people, all Icelanders, 
joined in singing their national song, which 
has the same tune as “America.” The effect 
of the tableau was far-reaching. The two 
hundred people who saw it will never for- 
get it. 

“The Prairie Wolf,” a play written by a 
young man named John Lange, was staged 
in The Little Country Theater before an 
audience representing more than thirty rural 
communities in the State. The play was not 
only written by a young farmer, but it was 
staged and rehearsed by country people. It 
was a tremendous success. Dozens of com- 
munities in the State have already asked for 
permission to present it. The action through- 
out the play was superb. 

“Back to the Farm,” written by a student 
of the Minnesota Agricultural College, was 
presented on three successive nights during 
the Tri-State Grain-Growers Convention, 
which is held every year in the city of Fargo. 
Seven hundred and fifty persons, 90 per 
cent. of them country people, witnessed this 
production. Hundreds were turned away 
from the theater. The cast of characters in 
the play was made up entirely of young peo- 
ple from the country. 
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Last fall, Cecil Baker, a young farmer 
from Edmunds, N. D., who has caught the 
social vision of the soil, came to my office 
with a manuscript of a play which he 
had written entitled “A Bee in a Drone’s 
Hive, or A Farmer in the City.” Mr. Ba- 
ker wanted his friends to present it, and 
they did. Two hundred and fifty people saw 
the production. Some said it was the great- 
est argument in favor of country life that 
had ever been presented. Others were as- 
tounded at the naturalness of the make-up 
and the costuming of the characters. Every- 
body was more than satisfied. 

‘The influence of The Little Country The- 
ater in the State as well as the nation has 
been far-reaching. - Scarcely a day passes but 
somebody writes asking for data in re- 
gard to it, or for copies of plays, and matter 
for presentation on public programs. These 
letters tell an intensely interesting story of 
the social condition of the community. Dur- 
ing the past few years in North Dakota, 
hundreds of people young and old have par- 
ticipated in home-talent productions and com- 
munity programs. ‘Thousands of pieces of 
play-matter and pamphlets have been loaned 
to individuals, literary societies, farmers’ 
clubs, civic clubs, and other organizations. 


While The Little Country Theater is lo- 


‘cated in North Dakota, it nevertheless stands 


ready to assist other communities in every 
way possible to develop community life. 











A SCENE FROM “THE VILLAGE POST-OFFICE” 


(This play was presented by a group of students reprcsenting various country districts ‘in the State of North 
akota 




















THE BANKSIDE THEATER ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, AT GRAND FORKS 
(The heralds announcing the Shakespeare Tercentenary Masque, “Shakespeare, the Playmaker’’) 


COMMUNAL PLAY-MAKING 


NOTHER in- 
stitution of 
North Dakota—the 
State university at 
Grand Forks — has 
made distinct con- 
tributions to the 
communal drama. 
The achievements 
of the University 
along this line are 
notable not only for 
the manner of their 
production, and 
their quality, but 
for the unusually 
attractive scene’ of 
the performances. 
. (Under whose direction the ‘The Bankside The- 
Masque, “Shakespeare, the ater, aS It 1S appro- 
niece cena written priately named, is 
an open-air stage 

and auditorium, located on the two sides of 
a little stream that flows in graceful curves 
through the University grounds. A beauti- 
ful natural bend of the water course rounds 
out the front of the stage, and on the oppo- 
site bank is the amphitheater, whose gentle 
slope accommodates an audience of three 
thousand.+ The stage is fully a hundred’ feet 
long by forty deep. The stream is eighteen 
feet wide at this point, and is not only a 
most picturesque feature, with its beautiful 
reflections both in daylight and at night, but 
contributes effective acoustic properties. Ex- 
pert advice from some of the highest expo- 
nents of the dramatic art has been utilized in 
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planning for the further enrichment of this 
natural theater. Trees and shrubs for a 
stage screen, and a colonnade of Greek col- 
umns on the crest of the bankside, will in due 
time further add to its delightful charm. 
Here in this attractive outdoor theater the 
Shakespeare centenary was celebrated last 
June by the production of “Shakespeare, the 
Playmaker,” a communal masque wholly de- 
signed and written by a.group of twenty 
students of the University of North Dakota. 
The idea of the work, original in its concep- 
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PROSPERO” AND “MIRANDA” 


(Benjamin F. Sherman, B. Melvin Johnson, and 
Harriet . Mills) 


“CALIBAN, 
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tion, aimed to portray the beginnings of 
Shakespeare’s art—suggested by the players’ 
scenes in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”— 
and his mature achievements, with his vision 
of the new world of America as embodied in 
“The Tempest.” 

Notable in its presentation and other as- 
pects, the most unique feature of the masque 
was its communal authorship. It was on 
this same plan that “The Pageant of the 
Northwest” was created here two years ago. 
That production superbly interpreted the his- 
tory of our own country in a manner that 
impressed the thousands who participated as 
actors and spectators with the spirit of 
nationality and codperation. The masque 
of “Shakespeare the Playmaker,” produced 
by many minds and _ hands, 

















THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS RECOGNIZING THE PAINT- 
ING OF THE INDIAN MONSTER, “PIASA, IN 
“SHAKESPEARE, THE PLAYMAKER 





under the inspiring leadership 
of Professor Koch, and unit- 
ing in a bond of sympathy a 
score of writers, hundreds of 
actors, and thousands of audi- 
tors, was a notable example of 
community effort. In keep- 
ing with the aim of this ear- 
nest group of workers, the 
masque dealt with.the gradual 
evolution into permanent dra- 
matic expression of the spirit 
and life of the people, and 
linked up felicitously with our 
own land the genius of the 








of native poetry strong in dra- 
matic color and tones. This 
democracy of composition—in 
the words of Professor Koch 
—‘“‘marks another contribu- 
tion to the new pageantry of 
the people and suggests a still 
further development of codpe- 
rative authorship in making 
community drama.” The peo- 
ple have often participated 
impressively as actors ina 
community play; but in these 
North Dakota productions it 
has been shown that they can 








master playwright. 
Emanating from different 
pens, the production was en- 
riched with varying viewpoints, yet possessed 
artistic unity and vibrated with an expression 


“ARIEL” 


(AGNES 0’CONNOR) 


also, by collaborating under 
proper leadership, “create a 
drama democratic—a new art 
—born of the people, embodying their own 
interpretation of life. 

















QUEEN ELIZABETH AT GREENWICH CASTLE, 1588 
(In “Shakespeare, the Playmaker,” as given at the University of North Dakota) 








THE MAN WHO COMES OUT 


By O. F. LEWIS 


(General Secretary, Prison Association of New York) 


ETWEEN the man in the trenches 
“somewhere in France” and the man 
in a Sing Sing cell there seems at first little 
connection. However, the European war 
has made business excellent in our country. 
And the munitions factories are eagerly tak- 
ing ex-prisoners on, in company with other 
employees by the thousands. Right there is 
the connection. 

A year ago hardly anyone seemed to want 
to give the released prisoner a job. A year 
followed of Mr. Osborne and good times, and 
the great change has come. To-day, the spe- 
cial employment secretary of the Prison As- 
sociation of New York says he is able to 
refute the statement frequently made that 
discharged prisoners are returning to crime 
because nobody will hire them. In July, 
1916, he reported that every able-bodied 
man that applied during the month of June, 
and was willing to work and take what was 
found for him, was placed within a few days. 
Wages ran from $9 to $20 a week. 

One ex-prisoner writes that he is getting 
$18 a week as bookkeeper and general clerk, 
and is going to repay the expenses “defrayed 
in his behalf.” Another of the gray brother- 
hood says that he has “suffered” an increase 
in salary, and that he is not “kicking about 
the Saturday afternoon holiday that has been 
dispensed with.” 

Good will toward the released prisoner is 
spreading. Hundreds of New York mer- 
chants were asked last winter to give em- 
ployment to men just out of prison. A 
manufacturer, having taken five men, tele- 
phoned into the office, saying that the men 
were doing so well that he wondered if they 
had not given false statements as to having 
had a prison record for the purpose of secur- 
ing positions. 

The surge in the prisoner’s behalf is not 
confined to any one State. Henry Ford has 
at least 600 released prisoners in his works 
at Detroit. Miss Katharine B. Davis, chair- 
man of the parole commission of New York 
City, has been organizing the relief societies 
of the city into a coéperative agency for find- 
ing employment for men and women coming 
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out of the city prisons. The men at Sing 
Sing and Auburn Prisons are establishing 
branches of the Mutual Welfare League 
outside the prisons. In another State a 
new relief society has been organized by a 
man formerly in prison. In Kansas the pris- 
oners are planning a cooperative bureau. 
Many other instances might be cited. 

Yet, for all this, the problem is anything 
but easy. Social movements resemble in 
some ways the swinging of the pendulum. 
Not a few of the ardent employers will be 
disillusioned. Some are already sad. Listen 
to one who went to much trouble to help: 


I had a talk with X , turned him over to 
our foreman, who explained to him that we would 
be very glad to start him as a porter for two or 
three weeks at $9 a week. At the end of the 
time, if he showed himself interested and efficient, 
we would make him a second machine-hand, or 
a man in back of the machine, which pays $12 
a week, at which place we would keep him for 
two or three weeks. At the end of the time, we 
would advance him to machine-hand, which pays 
from $15 up, depending upon the machine. Our 
foreman understood that X——— would report for 
work the following morning, but that is the last 
we have ever seen of him. 





Another employer writes: “I offered this 
man employment at $1.75 a day, agreeing 
to advance him as he showed ability in the 
line of work that was assigned to him. Very 
much to my surprise, he did not put in an 
appearance the next day.” 

A man just down from State prison se- 
cured a job with a corporation employing 
thousands, giving false references. He was 
employed pending the verification of his 
references. Needing cash relief to tide him 
over, he went to the Prison Association, 
where he stated that he would surely be dis- 
charged when his references were found to 
be “phoney.” ‘The writer agreed to inter- 
cede for him with the vice-president of the 
company. “The young man should return on 
Monday. ‘The vice-president was seen on 
schedule, but the ex-prisoner did not return. 
Two days later he brought word that he 
had been “fired because his references were 
found crooked.” Asked why he had not re- 
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turned on Monday, he had no excuse to offer 
save indifference. 


THE HANDICAPS OF PRISONERS 


Governor Whitman has recommended the 
establishment by the State of New York of 
an employment bureau for men and women 
coming out of prison. Such a bureau would 
be only a partial solution. The task is com- 
plicated not only by the past records of the 
bureau’s clients, but also by the complete 
unwillingness, still, of most employers to 
take a released prisoner. Furthermore, a 
considerable number of ex-prisoners are in- 
competent, handicapped, or otherwise in- 
capacitated. When entering prison, many 
of them were economic or social wrecks. 
Prison debilitates and destroys many a man. 
Unlike a hospital, which keeps a person until 
at least convalescent, the prison discharges 
its inmates when their time is up, whether 
or no, 

Exactly one-half of the ex-prisoners com- 
ing to the Prison Association’s employment 
secretary from October to December, 1915, 
inclusive, were suffering from handicaps or 
diseases so serious as to prevent them from 
earning a living save under the most favor- 
able conditions. Drunkards, the mentally 
defective, the senile, the drug fiends, all add 
to the problem. If all released prisoners 
were able-bodied, the problem would be 
wonderfully lightened. 


THE REAL PROBLEM 


A half-million persons, 90 per cent. of 
whom are men, are each year committed to 
correctional institutions in our country. Few 
die in prison. ‘‘What goes into jail must 
come out.” If it comes out untrained, unfit, 
incompetent, how much can the employment 
bureaus or other relief efforts contribute 
toward the permanent merging of this group 
with the outside world? 

One out of every two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty persons in the United 
States gets into jail each year. This takes 
no account of those other throngs, who, 
arraigned at court, receive acquittal, dis- 
charge, suspended sentence, or probation. Of 
those going to correctional institutions, the 
great bulk are committed for but a few 
days or weeks. Of 468,000 persons dis- 
charged from prisons or jails in 1910, only 
25,000 came out of State prisons or State 
reformatories. In other words, only about 
6 per cent. of all those coming out came from 
the “higher institutions of crime.” 

At-present little governmental or philan- 
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thropic machinery exists to refit the jail in- 
mate within the institution, or to find him 
employment afterwards. Here is a huge 
problem for the future. 

First attention should be given, in plans 
for betterment on a broad scale, to the 
25,000 men or more, who, just from State 
prisons or reformatories, furnish the acute 
stage of the problem. They have been the 
worst criminals, generally ; many of the most 
serious crimes can be attributed to them; a 
large proportion of the country’s crime is 
due to their continued anti-sociak careers. 
Can this army of dangerous social elements 
be assimilated, be made honest and indus- 
trious? A man is not honest and a criminal 
at the same time. Much of our crime will 
disappear if the man coming out of prison 
can be made to stay honest. 


LIGHT ON THE SOLUTION 


The answer is very encouraging. Plainly 
put, if manufacturers and other employers, 
on the one side, and prisons and prisoners, 
on the other, will codperate practically, the 
problem can eventually be largely solved. 
Statistics are illuminating on this point. 

Over 30,000,000 males ten years or over 
were employed in this country in 1910. Only 
25,000 male prisoners came out of the State 
prisons and reformatories in that year. In 
1910 there were 268,491 manufacturing es- 
tablishments in our country. If one such 
establishment in every ten had assimilated 
one State prisoner in that year, the total 
task of assimilation would have been accom- 
plished, providing the prisoner made good. 

In those 268,491 establishments there were 
5,163,164 male wage-earners of sixteen years 
of age or over. What are 25,000 men 
among five and a half million? Less than 
one-half of one per cent. Furthermore, there 
were employed in agriculture, forestry, and 
animal husbandry in 1910 nearly eleven mil- 
lion other males. The number of prisoners 
above mentioned would have been but one- 
fourth of one per cent. of this number of 
workers. Transportation claimed two and 
a half million more workers. Trade em- 
ployed three million others. Clerical occu- 
pations required a million more. And only 
25,000 men from prison to be assimilated. 

This huge country can perfectly well, 
therefore, digest its own army of reformed 
“major” criminals, whenever that reform oc- 
curs on an economic basis. This would re- 
quire organization. The start must come 
either through the powerful stimulus of 
some great corporation, or through the en- 
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thusiastic but sane agitation of some philan- 
thropist, who has caught the vision, that all 
over the country a remarkable reduction in 
crime can be secured, and an appalling 
amount of misery alleviated or eliminated, by 
organizing the relief and employment of ex- 
prisoners along such lines. 


SOMETHING ALREADY DONE 


Remarkable starts have already been 
made. ‘Think of the Ford Company, with 
already 600 or more released prisoners at 
work! The United States Penitentiary 
paper, at Leavenworth, Kansas, publishes a 
so-called honor-roll of corporations employ- 
ing ex-prisoners. Yet only a few of the 
many similar corporations are thus listed: 


The Standard Oil Company of New York; The 
Pullman Company, Chicago; The American Car 
and Foundry Company, West Virginia; The 
Kelly Axe Manufacturing Company, Charleston; 
The Consolidated Coal Company, West Virginia; 
The Pulaski Iron Company; four of the big 
Trunk Line Railroads; The New River and Con- 
solidated Coal Company, West Virginia; The 
Red Jacket Consolidated Coal and Coke Com- 
pany; The Hazel Atlas Glass Company; The 
Chalmers Motor Company, Michigan. 


How long would it take the great manu- 
facturing plants of this country to assimi- 
late our entire output of ex-prisoners, if- they 
once determine to try to? How simple the 
problem, when it resolves itself according to 
States! California’s output from Folsom and 
San Quentin prisons in 1910 was only 887. 
Colorado returned to society in 1910 from 
Canyon City and Buena Vista only 550 pris- 
oners. Connecticut returned from Wethers- 
field only 163; Idaho only 75. Even New 
York, which sends out yearly the largest 
number of any State, released from prisons 
and reformatories in 1910 only 3019 men. 
It is not the numbers that come out of 
prisons that is society's peril; jt is their con- 
tinued adherence to crime. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED OF THE MAN OUT OF 
PRISON ? 


Now, what are the obligations of the re- 
leased prisoner and the prison itself in such 
a comprehensive arrangement? The released 
prisoner must offer himself to the prospective 
employer as a commercial proposition.’ The 
employer must need the man, and the man 
must need the job. The man coming out 
must be willing to take any reasonable job 
that he can find. He must expect to begin 
at the bottom. If he doesn’t have to, he 
will be especially lucky. 

The released prisoner must have health 


to sell, as well as labor. He must not come 
out of prison broken down in body or mind. 
He must come out reasonably healthy- 
minded, not only in morals but in his atti- 
tude toward society. Occupations of the 
most varied sorts will open up to him. Just 
as he, before going to prison, came from all 
sorts of occupations, so he will be placed not 
in any particular occupation or trade. In 
the last three months of 1915, of 67 men 
placed by the employment secretary of the 
Prison Association, 27 went into trades that 
might be called skilled, and 35 into unskilled 
occupations. ‘The 67 men entered 31 dif- 
ferent occupations, including those of dish- 
washer, beliboy, bookkeeper, butcher, cutter, 
driver, freight handler, iron worker, kitchen 
man, laborer, machinist, packer, painter, 
plumber, presser, munitions maker, chauf- 
feur, janitor, salesman, stenographer, and 
watchman. 


FAULTS OF THE OLD PRISON SYSTEM 


The prison must turn out its human prod- 
uct fit to fight for an honest living. The 
old prison system, with its deadly monotony, 
its long daily cellular confinement, its gov- 
ernment of inmates by masses and by num- 
bers, its barbarous cruelties, and its gener- 
ally depressing effect upon its inmates, turned 
back into society an army of sullen, revenge- 
ful, anti-social creatures, justified in consid- 
erable measure for their enmity toward 
society. Such prisons have not ceased to be. 
As I write these words, reports come to me 
of a county penitentiary in my own State 
where men in stripes have been forced to 
wear heavy chains riveted to their bodies 
for months, as punishment and a preventive 
against escape, in an institution where the 
officials in charge announced to an investi- 
gating committee that the institution was not 
one for reformation but for the safe-keeping 
of inmates. 


THE NEW KIND OF PRISON 


The old prison system sought to con- 
vert to right-living through terrorism and 
cruelty. ‘Fhe newer prison system, the kind 
of prison that Tynan of Colorado, Gilmour 
of Guelph (Ontario), and Homer and Os- 
borne of New York have been developing, 
is an enormous and radical advance, with its 
honor systems, its self-government, its fair 
play, toward the just and constructive treat- 
ment of the individual inmate—a long step 
forward toward turning him out ready and 
able to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. That these systems run a danger, in 
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that a certain proportion of this human 
product may acquire a highly exaggerated 
idea of their own importance to the world, 
is annoying, but not of great significance just 
now. This curious development of the “ex- 
aggerated ego” may, after all, be but a by- 
product of a day when ‘public opinion is 
fastened upon the “man inside” with an en- 
thusiasm that sometimes becomes embarrass- 
ing to constructive prison reform. 

Even the older prisons under new masters 
are able to develop more nearly normal men. 
‘The personality of the man at the head of 
the prison is the chief secret of success or 
failure in running a prison. And so, to- 
day, wise wardens fight vice by open-air 
treatment and recreations, instead of by club 
and whip and paddle. The disease-ridden 
cells are now offset, so far as possible, by 
decreased time within those cells on the part 
of the inmates. Goals in life are being put 
before prisoners through classes, and by 
judiciously chosen and stimulating entertain- 
ments. Interest in the welfare of prisoners 
is being encouraged “‘on the outside.” 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCE AND PAROLE 


Two great incentives, rendering prisoners 
more fit for freedom, have found a foothold 
in prison administration—the indeterminate 
sentence, and parole. Under the indeter- 
minate sentence, a parole board is likely to 
release on parole the well-behaved, indus- 
trious inmate months and even years before 


the release of the man that is neither indus- 


trious nor good. 

The indeterminate sentence would be of 
little value without parole. The man on 
parole is out of prison, and yet not free 
from it. Parole is an outgrowth of the Eng- 
lish system of ticket-of-leave. ‘The paroled 
man is trusted outside the walls, with lim- 
ited freedom. A parole officer supervises his 
conduct. For a period, varying with differ- 
ent parole boards, the released prisoner re- 
mains on parole, perhaps for six months, 
perhaps for a year or more. For violation of 
the rules of parole, the prisoner on parole 
may be returned to prison. 

It is generally felt by prison officials that 
about every three out of every four inmates 
released on parole “make good,” or in other 
words, finish their parole period satisfac- 
torily, and receive their absolute release from 
prison. Examples of success can be cited 
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from almost every State of the Union. 
Indiana may be taken as a typical State. 


Between April 1, 1897, and September 20, 1915, 
a period of approximately 18'% years, 9074 per- 
sons were paroled from the State prison and re- 
formatory of Indiana. 

Of 5547 men paroled from the reformatory, 
286 are still reporting (latest report of State 
Board of Charities), and 1463 are delinquent; 
73.63 per cent. have made good. 

From the State prison 3527 men were paroled, 
of whom 225 were reporting on September 20, 
1915. The delinquents numbered 970, and 73.36 
per cent. of those paroled have made good or 
are doing so. 

The parole law did not apply to the Women’s 
Prison until 1890. Since then, 264 women have 
been paroled, 18 of whom are still reporting. 
Seventy-five are delinquent, and the percentage 
who have made good is 71.59. 

Before the parole law went into effect, more 
than 40 per cent. of all persons discharged from 
prison returned sooner or later, and ‘consequently 
the percentage making good was less than 60. 

The prisoners on parole during the 18% years 
earned while on parole $2,260,628.77, besides re- 
ceiving in some instances board and _ lodging. 
Their expenses were $2,143,423.41, leaving sav- 
ings amounting to $117,205.36, or an average of 
$51.10 each. 


Furthermore, the parole system is a most 
efficient first-aid to released prisoners, in that 
in most instances a bona fide promise of a 
job is required before the inmate may be re- 
leased on parole. It excites wonder always 
to find how large a proportion of the jobs 
thus secured by friends on the outside turn 
out to be satisfactory. 

All in all, the chances of the men coming 
cut are far from desperate, particularly in 
these good times. The way to a far larger 
system of rehabilitating the released prisoner 
is pretty clear. 

Employers, prisoners, and prison must work 
together to fit the prisoner for his chance, 
and to give him that chance. Society must 
assimilate the 25,000 or more of the “major 
criminals” annually. A small number of 
prisoners’ aid societies are already active. A 
large number of individuals are also helping. 
The time is ripe for a nation-wide movement 
to deal with a nation-wide problem. The 
mass of lesser offenders, totalling not far 
from a half-million, must receive attention. 

Society’s task is by no means hopeless, but 
it is, and will be, very hard. Nevertheless, 
for its own protection, if not for the sake 
of human brotherhood, society must under- 
take the burden. 











THE MINOR PARTIES 


THEIR CANDIDATES AND PLATFORMS 


HE customary assertion of leaders in 
each of the minor parties—that it will 
poll vastly more votes in the coming Presi- 
dential election than ever before—seems 
more than usually confident in tone and con- 
vincing in logic and argument. Socialists, 
Prohibitionists, and Socialist Laborites are 
making bids, in party platforms and from 
the stump, for those of the four million Pro- 
gressives who may not care to vote for either 
Mr. Hughes or Mr. Wilson. Discontented 
Republicans and Democrats will also be wel- 
comed, and pacifists have no place else to go. 
In 1912, the three minor parties polled 
1,139,060 votes. The Socialist candidate re- 
ceived 901,873, the Prohibitionist 207,928, 
and the Socialist Labor nominee 29,259. 
Republican and Democratic arguments dur- 
ing Presidential 


Mr. Benson is well known as a writer of 
books and magazine articles on economic and 
political subjects. He was born in Michigan 
forty-four years ago, and was educated in the 
public schools. After serving as newspaper 
reporter, he was made editor of the Detroit 
Times when only thirty years old, afterwards 
being editor of the Washington Times. Re- 
cent years have been devoted entirely to 
magazine and book writing. He is author 
of “Socialism Made Plain,” “The Truth 
About Socialism,” ““The Usurped: Power of 
the Courts,” “A Way to Prevent War,” 
“Inviting War to America,” “Our Dis- 
honest Constitution,” and many Socialist 
pamphlets, some of which have had a circu- 
lation of a million copies. 

Encouraged by the result in 1912—when 
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and_ registers his 
belief in principles 
which those parties reject. In some States 
the proportion is larger; in California, one 
voter in six is a Socialist or a Prohibitionist. 


THE SOCIALIST CANDIDATE 


The most popular of the three minor po- 
litical organizations is also the youngest. 
Formed in 1900 as an offshoot of the Social- 
ist Labor group, the Socialist Party is now 
in its fifth national campaign; and it is the 
only party that has grown in strength with 
each quadrennial appeal to the people. Mr. 
Eugene V. Debs, its nominee in the four 
previous campaigns, this year will seek elec- 
tion to Congress from Indiana. 

The Socialist nominee for the Presidency 
is Mr. Allan L. Benson, of Yonkers, N. Y. 
He was chosen by direct vote of the dues- 
paying members of the party, receiving a 
majority of the 32,400 votes cast. 
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ap Kirkpatrick, of 
Newark, N. J., will campaign in the South. 
Mr. Benson, the Presidential nominee, be- 
lieves in national defense by mines and sub- 
marines chiefly. He severely criticized the 
“inflammatory” utterances of President Wil- 
son on his Western tour early in the year— 
charging insincerity, “words which have not 
squared with acts,” and a conversion to pre- 
paredness merely as a political expedient. 
Mr. Benson favored the Pershing expedition 
to punish Villa, but declares that the troops 
should long ago have been withdrawn and 
used as police protection along the border. 


THE PLATFORM OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


As submitted by the National Executive 
Committee, the Socialist platform contains 
many new planks relating to war and pre- 
paredness, but declares the major issue still 
to be “the need of such a reorganization of 
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J. FRANK HANLY 
(Prohibition) 


ALLAN L. BENSON 
(Socialist) 


ARTHUR E. REIMER 
(Socialist Labor) 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES OF THE MINOR PARTIES 


our economic life as will remove the land, 
the mines, forests, railroads, mills, and fac- 
tories—all the things required for our physi- 
cal existence—from the clutches of industrial 
and financial freebooters, and place them se- 
curely and permanently in the hands of the 
people.” So long as the few own and control 
the economic life of the nation, the many 
must be enslaved, poverty must coexist with 
riotous luxury, and civil strife prevail. 

The great war in Europe, we are told, is 
a natural result of the capitalist system of 
production, and was brought about by the 
desire of competing groups to control oppor- 
tunities for foreign investments and trade. 

Preparedness for national defense is de- 
nounced as false, unnecessary, and danger- 
ous; for a greater army is desired by the 
capitalist class merely to keep the working 
class in subjection, and a greater navy would 
only be used to safeguard foreign investments. 

The Socialists demand that “the power be 
taken from the President to lead the nation 
into a position which leaves no escape from 
war.” ‘The power to fix foreign policies and 
conduct diplomatic intercourse should be 
lodged in Congress and made subject to a 
referendum vote of the people. 

The Monroe Doctrine, intended to safe- 
guard our peace, has become a menace and 
our greatest danger of war, and should there- 
tore be abandoned. The independence of the 
Philippines should be recognized in justice to 
the Filipinos and to ourselves. 


THE SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 


The original political group of Socialists 
in this country was formed in 1877, adopting 
the name of the Socialist Labor Party. Its 
early years were stormy, marked by the with- 
drawal or repudiation of one group after an- 
other. Those who remain are ultra-radical 
members of the self-styled ‘working class,” 
as distinguished from the capitalist class 
“which performs no other function than that 
of pocketing the wealth it steals from the 
working class.” ‘They believe that “it is high 
time the workers of this country should take 
over the industries—the shops, mills, mines, 
railroads—and run them for their own 
benefit.” “If this means revolution, what 
of it?” 

The Socialist Labor Party aims to create 
a system of social ownership of the means 
of production, the workers to assume control 
and direction as well as operation of their 
industrial affairs. The platform of this 
party therefore calls upon wage-workers to 
“prepare by organization politically and in- 
dustrially to seize the power of government 
and take possession of industries.” 

The Presidential candidate of the Socialist 
Labor Party is Mr. Arthur E. Reimer, and 
the Vice-Presidential candidate is Mr. Caleb 
Harrison. Mr. Reimer, with only a gram- 
mar-school education, was for fifteen years 
a tailor until he undertook and completed 
an evening law course in Boston. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1912, at the age of 
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thirty-five, as he was entering upon his first 
campaign for the Presidency. 


THE PROHIBITION CANDIDATE 


The Prohibition Party met in national 
convention at St. Paul in July, and chose the 


Hon. J. Frank Hanly, of Indianapolis, as: 


candidate for President and Dr. Ira Land- 
rith, of Nashville, for Vice-President. Mr. 
Eugene W. Chafin, the nominee in 1908 and 
1912; led an unsuccessful fight for the nomi- 
nation of William Sulzer, of New York. 

Mr. Hanly is a recent convert to the ranks 
of the Prohibition Party, although he has 
long been noted as a social and political re- 
former. Like Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes, 
he too has served as Governor of his State. 
As a Republican he had been sent to Con- 
gress, almost chosen Senator, and elected 
Governor. His term in the executive office 
(1905-1909) was characterized throughout 
by strong leadership and a high level of 
statesmanship. He aroused the bitter oppo- 
sition of politicians and party leaders, but 
single-handed was able to persuade an un- 
willing party to adopt a county option anti- 
saloon law. 

The Prohibition candidate is a remark- 
able campaigner: an eloquent and pérsuasive 
orator, and above all a fighter. He was the 
choice of Indiana Progressives for Governor 
this spring, but declined because the na- 
tional platform ignored the liquor ques- 
tion—‘‘the ‘supreme moral, economic, and 
political issue of the country: the legalized 
partnership between government and the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors.” Mr. Hanly 
was born in Illinois fifty-three years ago, 
and was educated in the common schools. 
At the age of eighteen he became a public- 
school teacher, and eight years later gained 
admission to the bar. With the exception of 
his periods of public service, he has practised 
law in Indiana cities for twenty-seven years. 
Since his term as Governor, he has lectured 
extensively in the interest of prohibition. 


THE PLATFORM OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY 


The Prohibitionists were the original 
party of progressivism, and they still afford 
a haven for the idealist and the radical. 
Thus the platform this year condemns uni- 
versal military service and wasteful pre- 
paredness programs, and proposes that our 
present army should be employed, at an in- 
dustrial wage, on reclamation and forestry 
work, and naval vessels should be used 
wherever possible as merchantmen. War 
with Mexico is opposed, but the Monroe 


Doctrine is approved and the Philippines 
should for the present be retained. 

The platform also declares for the prohi- 
bition of child labor, demands an eight-hour 
working day and the extension of compensa- 
tion and liability laws, favors the separation 
of church and state with guaranty of reli- 
gious and civil rights to all, and advocates 
uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

The movement to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, and use of intoxicating liquors 
has recently made great advances in this 
country. During the past two years alone, 
eight States have adopted laws establishing 
complete prohibition, and in many smaller 
districts the local-option plan has resulted in 
the banishment of the saloon. In all of this 
work the Prohibition Party has played a re- 
sponsible part; yet its strength at the polls 
has not increased in twenty years. It is 
claimed, however, that a million voters have 
pledged their support to the Prohibition 
ticket this year. 


TWO NEW PARTIES 


In the Prohibition convention at St. Paul, 
the name of William Sulzer had been per- 
haps more frequently mentioned than any 
other, but his admirers were unable to obtain 
his nomination. Soon afterwards, delegates 
to a convention of the American Party as- 
sembled in Minneapolis and nominated Mr. 
Sulzer as candidate for President and Mr, 
I. G. Pollard, of Indiana, for Vice-President. 
This party had been formed in New York, 
two years ago, to enable Mr. Sulzer to run 
for Governor and thus afford the people an 
opportunity to reverse the result of the im- 
peachment, proceedings. 

The American Party platform declares for 
religious liberty, separation of church and 
state, free speech, free press, free public 
schools, equal suffrage, prohibition, govern- 
ment ownership and control of public utili- 
ties, the initiative, referendum and _ recall, 
and the abolition of child labor. Mr. Sulzer 
believes that his party would “redeem 
America from rum rule and Rome rule.” 

While Republicans and Progressives were 
holding their national conventions in June, 
representative women workers for suffrage 
met at Chicago and formed a Woman's 
Party. Last month they assembled again at 
Colorado Springs and decided to use their 
best efforts—in the twelve Western States 
where four million women vote—to defeat 
Mr. Wilson, the only Presidential candidate 
who refused to endorse their proposed suf- 
frage amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


N the following pages appear abstracts of articles from German, French, Russian, 

Swiss, Greek, Japanese, and Spanish-American sources, not to speak of English ind 
American periodicals from which we quote at some length. 

So far as the American popular magazines are concerned, the August issues, as is cus- 
tomary, are given over almost entirely to short stories. In the September numbers, how- 
ever, there is noticeable a return to serious topics. The Century, for example, has an arti- 
cle by William C. Dreher on “Bethmann-Hollweg and German Policies.” . Another article 
of more than common interest in this magazine is an illustrated description of the journals 
that are written by and for the soldiers in the trenches of France, with reproductions of 
striking features that have appeared from time to time in these printed or mimeographed 
diaries of trench life. There are even photographs of the editorial “offices” and staffs of 
these enterprising periodicals, two of which are said to have a circulation of 18,000 each. 

Other topics in the September Century are: “Working in a-Mexican Mine,” by Harry 
A. Franck; “Rodin and the Beaux Arts,” by Judith Cladel; and an instalment of the cor- 
respondence of the late. Richard Watson Gilder, for thirty years the editor of the Century. 

In the September Scribner’s the Battle of Verdun is described by Raymond Recouly 
(Captain X), the French officer whose writings from the front have appeared in succes- 
sive issues of Scribner’s and have attracted widespread notice. ‘The instalment of E. H. 
Sothern’s ““Remembrances” in this number relates to Charles Frohman and Richard Mans- 
field. Randolph S. Bourne contributes an article on the much-discussed school system of 
Gary, Indiana, with an introductory note by Director William Wirt. ‘There is an illus- 
trated article on North American mountain-climbing and Ernest Peixotto describes in 
text and pictures the picturesque city of Santa Fé in New Mexico. 

Current public movements receive the usual allotments of attention in the North 
American Review for August. The editor’s comments on political pledges are piquant and 
impartial in the distribution of blame among various parties and factions. A discussion of 
“Tgnominious Neutrality” by Philip Marshall Brown results in the series of negative con- 
clusions—for example, that neutrality like war itself is abnormal; that a neutral nation 
cannot remain the friend of both belligerents; that a nation trying to remain neutral suf- 
fers many restrictions and infringements of the rights of peace. Mr. Brown’s positive 
dictum is that a neutral nation must necessarily become both a judge and a party in a 
world war. 

In recurring to the well-worn theme of “Prohibition in Kansas,” Albert Jay Nock 
emphasizes the distinction between the prohibition of the saloon and the prohibition of 
drinking as a habit. Kansas’ prohibition, he says, is not directed against drinking at all. 
It is aimed at the traditional method of retail distribution of liquors. 

An article in the Atlantic for August on “Democratic Control of Foreign Policy,” 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, refers not, as might possibly be inferred, to the handling of our 
foreign relations by the Wilson Administration, but to the general aptitude of democracies 
for diplomacy. To this British writer it appears as if the conditions of popular control of 
foreign policy were present. more fully in the United States than in any other country. 
It is admitted that the President, although he cannot actually declare war, can conduct 
negotiations in such a way that Congress has no choice save to declare it. He is, how- 
ever, an elected officer and naturally desires the support of public opinion. ‘Therefore, it 
is not probable that American foreign policy will be withdrawn “into that night of secrecy 
in which the wars of Europe are engendered.” 

Meredith Nicholson’s survey of “The Second-Rate Man in Politics” is photographic 
in its descriptions of the typical American politician, and applies with startling aptness to 
the situation in the present Congress, 
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THE ALLIES OF THE FUTURE— ENG- 


LAND, GERMANY, 


HE second anniversary of the beginning 

of the great war proved to be the occa- 
sion of many deliverances in the nature of 
prophecy and forecast as well as of retrospect. 
One of these which caused much comment 
in the United States was a “meditation” by 
Professor Hugo Muensterberg of Harvard, 
published in the New York Times. 

In his discussion of the world situation 
that he thinks may reasonably be expected to 
follow the conclusion of peace, Professor 
Muensterberg starts with the assumption 
that Germany cannot be dismembered. In 
any case, he asserts, Germany will remain a 
powerful nation. Is it to be supposed that 
the Teutonic powers will continue isolated 
on one side while the Allies remain united 
on the other? Professor Muensterberg 
thinks not. “A team is a team, harnessed 
for a task, but not a family bound together 
for the life of children and children’s chil- 
dren.” He does not believe that England 
and France will get on together, and as for 
Italy, he looks upon her entrance into the 
anti-Teutonic alliance as a blunder. 

England and Russia, says Professor 
Muensterberg, must part ways when the 
peace is signed, since the contrast of their 
world interests has not been changed in the 
slightest degree by the war against the Cen- 
tral Powers. As a world empire Germany, 
even before the war, was almost insignificant 
beside Russia and Great Britain, which have 
opposite interests, traditions, and ideals. 
True, they can make a partnership tempo- 
rarily against their German neighbor, but 
there are great world problems which in the 
long run must tend to their separation. 

After the war Professor Muensterberg 
foresees the Russian and British empires as 
the central energies of two diverging com- 
binations, with Germany as the one Euro- 
pean power that can tip the scale for either 
one of these combinations on the world bal- 
ance. Many in Germany, he thinks, would 
favor an alliance with Russia. Austria, Tur- 
key and Japan would join such an alliance, 
and after a few years Russia with their aid 
would feel strong enough for the final stroke 
in India and Egypt. In the war that would 
ensue the world would be at stake. Europe, 
Asia, and America would be involved. Ev- 
ery effort, therefore, according to Profes- 
sor Muensterberg, should be made to avert 


AND UNCLE SAM 


such an alliance as the one suggested. In his 
opinion only one way remains open, and that 
in the exactly opposite direction. Germany 
must join not Russia, but England. 
Moreover, as Japan has allied herself with 
Russia, thus menacing America’s position in 
the Pacific, it would be to the interest of the 
United States to join this British-German 
alliance. The British navy, the German 
army, and the American wealth, backed up 
by English diplomacy, German firmness, and 
American optimism and dash, would form 
an invincible alliance. As Professor Muen- 
sterberg views it: “It is the one league in 
the world the mere existence of which would 
guarantee the peace of the next generation.” 
It would naturally attract France, Austria, 


Italy, Sweden, Holland, Spain, Brazil,- and- 


Argentina. “It would be America and Cen- 
tral Western Europe on one side, Asia and 
Eastern Europe on: the other; but such a 
partition of the world would not even sug- 
gest a contest of arms, as Russia would not 
dare to attack India and Germany at the 
same time. It would be truly a world divi- 
sion with a historic allotment of peaceful 
tasks. If America, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many frankly and heartily decide to stand 
together, the war of today may be the last 
great war for centuries.” 

Professor Muensterberg exalts the part 
that the United States should play in the 
consummation of this alliance: 


The third, partner must not wait until the 
decisive steps of the European nations have been 
taken. The one alliance which can crown the 
century demands not only that Germany and Eng- 
land find each other but that they finds each other 
through the good-will of America. Sensa- 
tionalists have tired our ears with their cries 
of remember this and remember that and re- 
member everything; it is a greater art and a 
higher task to forget. If America will, both 
Germany and England can forget, and in the 
ocean of thought which binds the three peoples 
the submarines of emotion will leave their 
torpedoes at home and will ply unarmed to the 
foreign shores. Individuals are freer than peo- 
ples. Nothing seems needed but that three great 
men listen to the voice of the age and fulfil 
today the sacred task for which it may be too 
late tomorrow. The gods of history have put 
three great Democrats each into the place of 
honor and trust and power. If Weodrow Wilson, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, and Lloyd George will 
speak the word for which the century is ripe, 
not only this war will be ended, but future wars 
will be impossible. 
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A SWISS VIEW OF GERMAN ECONOMIC 
POLICIES AFTER THE WAR 


HE interest of neutral nations in the 

economic policies planned by belliger- 
ents for the period following on the declara- 
tion of peace is scarcely less keen than that 
of the belligerents themselves. Hence pub- 
licists all over the world are considering 
such questions and anxiously weighing the 
probable value of such policies in so far as 
they affect their own actions. 

A Swiss writer, Maurice Millioud, dis- 
cusses in the June number of the Bibdlio- 
theque Universelle (Lausanne) German 
plans as indicated in various influential Ger- 
man journals. He declares that official cir- 
cles in the Central Empires are already fac- 
ing the future economic struggle between 
themselves and their vassals and their pres- 
ent military adversaries. He says: 


One idea has made the tour of both empires, 
it is to constitute an autarchy of “Central 
Europe,” that is to say, a solid block of nations 
economically united and sufficient urfto them- 
selves; Autarchy is the word in fashion in 
Germany to designate this politico-economic for- 
mation. In sum, it would be the régime of the 
closed commercial state, such as was recom- 
mended by Fichte for Germany. Only, it would 
comprise Bulgaria and Turkey, with a large 
field of exploitation in Asia Minor or Mesopo- 
tamia. To isolate itself from the rest of Europe 
and to be self-sufficing would require the rein- 
forcement of agriculture to meet the needs of 
the people, and the calculation of industrial pro- 
duction with a view to internal consumption as 
the main issue, allowing exports to take the 
second place. 

There is something tragic in this dream of a 
Central Europe unifying itself only to barricade 
itself, and prolonging of its own motion the 
blockade which it so bitterly accuses England of 
inflicting. 

But one can easily surmise that the represen- 
tatives of high finance and of the gieat indus- 
tries will not readily- submit to their part in this 
total subversion of affairs, with the return to 
a régime essentially agrarian, any more than to 
the renunciation of the world- ‘policy and the uni- 
versal commerce which assures them handsome 
profits. They do not envy the condition of Tibet, 
despite their taste for the réle of Grand Llamas. 


Mr. Millioud remarks, however, that the 
spokesmen of finance, industry, and com- 
merce in no wise reject the dogma of au- 
tarchy, but wish to define it in their own 
fashion. ‘That is, they would- make it an 
autarchy of expansion and even of aggression. 


The Frankfort Gazette has published a whole 
series of articles under the title, “Commercial 
Policy and War.” According to this the princi- 
pal thing is that the Central Empires should be 


armed for the negotiations of the treaty of peace, 
and that to all attempts at exclusion they should 
oppose the triple demand: the treatment of the 
most favored nation; equality of treatment; 
. . . the principle of the open door. ... 

Equality of treatment, freedom of the seas, the 
open door—what do these mean? Simply the 
eleventh article of the treaty of Frankfort re- 
newed and imposed not merely on France, but 
upon all the competitors of Germany. We know 
what she has extracted from that since 1871. 
She promises herself to do better yet. For the 
empires would treat with each of the Allies, 
while the Allies would encounter the economic 
block of Central Europe, flanked by Bulgaria, 
by Turkey, and perhaps by Greece. 


It is just here, thinks Mr. Millioud, that 
the dogma of autarchy reappears, signifying 
two things: (1) A union, both in customs 
and economics of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary; (2) A common effort of these 
empires to supply their own needs by their 
agricultural and industrial production, to 
which end both production and exchange are 
to be organized- scientifically for their mu- 
tual benefit. To this end he believes that the 
doctrine of concentration of the forces of the 
nation in the hands of the government—a 
policy made necessary by the war—will be 
indefinitely continued in times of peace. 


Since the beginning of the war the purchase 
of the raw materials necessary to industry has 
been entrusted to great companies which enjoy 
an exclusive monopoly: Others control the buy- 
ing of food. All imports and exports 
are regulated with this double purpose of satis- 
fying the needs of the population and raising 
the rate of exchange. It is proposed to 
maintain these measures after the close of the 
war. 


There are, of course, two grave difficulties 
in the path of this program. One is to make 
German merchandise acceptable to nations 
which are even now forming an economic 
union against Germany. ‘The other is the 
problem of the support of the German popu- 
lation during the period which must inevita- 
bly elapse before the foreign markets are re- 
conquered. Mr. Millioud declares that the 
answer by German leaders to these questions 
is that the world cannot do without Ger- 
many either as a customer or as a source of 
supply. He thus resumes the argument: 


The Central Empires will say to the Allies: 
“We will deal nation with nation; you shall not 
make a league of exclusion against us nor we 
against you. In the name of the freedom of 
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commerce, of the open door, and of equality of 
treatmeiit, we demand. permission to traffic with 
you. .It is true that our merchants form a gi- 
gantic syndicate of sale, which insures to them 
the power of cutting prices and flooding your 
markets, ._. but principles are principles, 
and their organization is an internal affair which 
concerns only them and us. . 

Thus there will be restored in full vigor the 
practises of “dumping,”. of commercial spying 


and infiltration, of establishing long credits, ‘ of 


methodically crushing all native competition—all 
the practises of commercial ferocity which men- 
ace the world with enslavement. And they will 
be restored under cover of the very_ principles 
which the Allies are defending with money and 
tears and blood. 


To overcome prejudice on the part of their 
late enemies, Mr. Millioud believes the Teu- 
tons will go subtly to work by founding com- 
panies in neutral countries and stamping 
German goods with the marks of these coun- 
tries. "These houses will thus sérve as inter- 


mediaries between. German producers and the 
markets of the Allies. To support the pep- 
ulation during these years of slow and crafty 
manipulation the present war measures of 
government control of supplies and consump- 
tion will be continued in force. 


There will be a common Alimentary Bureay 
for the army and for civilians. Atready the 
future director is called the Alimentary: Dictator 
(Lebensmitiel diktator). This is the Prus- 
sianization of supplies, and if you consider all 
the rest, the Prussianization of economic matters 

- one may well ask if there will: remain 
any place for the individual in this super-com- 
plicated mechanism of the new functions of. the 
state: economic policies, social policies, alimen- 
tary policies. . . 

Is it surprising that the Kaiser has received 
Socialist deputies and addressed them with in- 
sinuating words—this régime passes their wildest 
dreams! It is more than the socialization of the 
means of production; it is the~ socialization of 
everything. 





VENIZELOS 


ON THE ALLIES’ INTER- 


VENTION IN GREECE 


OMMENTING on the recent resig- 
nation of the Skouloudis Government of 
Greece, former Premier Venizelos, the leader 
of the Liberal party, sets forth in a recent 
number of Kiryx (Athens) some of the rea- 
sons which in his opinion justify the action 
of the Entente Allies in demanding addi- 
tional guarantees of neutrality on the one 
hand through total demobilization of the 
Greek troops, and on the other hand through 
the formation of a new government. 

Mr. Venizelos characterizes the attitude 
ef the Skouloudis Government towards the 
Entente Allies as undisguisedly malevolent. 
He severely condemns the handing over of 
the fortress of Rupel to the Bulgarians, and 
charges that the government organized at- 
tacks upon the offices of certain Liberal news- 
papers and irritated the powers through in- 
sults directed against the embassies. The 
powers, on their part, considered themselves 
not only as the guardians of Greece through 
the international acts by which she was con- 
stituted an independent kingdom, but that 
this guardianship was further confirmed: by 
the contract through which they offered the 
crown of the constitutional Kingdom of 
Greece to the second son of the King of Den- 
mark after the revolution of 1862. They 
therefore demanded the restoration of the 
constitution in its full effect through the 
helding of elections, after the demobiliza- 


tion of the army, to determine the national 
will. 

Friends of the fallen government declare 
that this action of the Allies constitutes an 
interference with the internal affairs of 
Greece. Mr. Venizelos freely admits the 
truth of this assertion, but charges that the 
interference was caused by the defiant atti- 
tude of the Skouloudis Government and its 
refusal to give up office even after repressive 
measures began to be applied against Greece 
and all formal relations had been cut off on 
the part of the Entente. Since the policy of 
Greece had changed from a friendly to an 
openly unfriendly one, in spite of repeated 
votes of the representatives of the nation and 
in spite of the popular vote on May 31, Mr. 
Venizelos regards it as only natural that the 
powers, as protectors of the independence and 
constitutional liberties of the Greek people, 
should demand that the people be called upon 
after the demobilization to express their will 
concerning the government. 

He welcomes this action of the powers as 
based not only on treaties and contracts, but 
as aimed at. the overthrow of the system of 
espionage and the terrorism to which the 
people have been subjected. So long as the 
attempt is made to obtain the free expression 
of their sovereign will, the Greek people will 
find in this action new reasons for gratitude 
to the protecting powers. 
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ANATOLIA COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL AT MARSOVAN, IN ASIA MINOR, SEIZED BY TURKISH AUTHORITIES 
(The large, fully equipped hospital at the right) 


THE EVICTION OF AMERICANS FROM 
MARSOVAN BY THE TURKS 


N May last, President George E. White, 

of Anatolia College; Dr. J. K. Marden, 
in charge of Anatolia Hospital, and a group 
of men and women connected with the vari- 
ous institutions of the American Board at 
Marsovan, Asia Minor, were evicted by the 
Turkish officials and sent to Constantinople 
under orders of the general commanding the 
third Turkish army, the strained relations 
between Germany and the United States be- 
ing given as a reason for the deportation. 
The buildings of the American Board at 
Marsovan, including college, hospital, girls’ 
school, theological seminary, residences, and 
shops were seized by the Turkish Govern- 
ment with the ostensible object of utilizing 
them for the purpose of a military hospital. 

Dr. White, who is now in this country, 
contributes ‘to the August number of the 
Missionary Herald (Boston) an account of 
the experiences of the mission group during 
the week preceding the actual eviction. He 
and his associates requested of the Turkish 
governor of Marsovan an opportunity to 
communicate with the American embassy, 
but the governor rejected this request, say- 
ing that the embassy was closed, that rela- 
tions were strained to-day, to be broken off 
to-morrow, and that the next day there 
would be war between the two countries. 
He asserted that these things had been ofh- 
cially communicated to him. The military 
commandant told Dr. White that his orders 
were of a military nature, came through the 
military channel, and concerned the hospital 
and dispensary only. These were to be 
requisitioned and occupied as a measure of 


military necessity. The governor refused 
Dr. White’s request for a written statement 
of his official proceedings concerning Ameri- 
can interests. Every American was required 
to leave Marsovan and no other person was 
permitted to accompany them, even as a 
servant. This is Dr. White’s summing up 
of the official action taken in the case: 


The action of the officials can probably be rep- 
resented as taken under the color of martial law; 
but it seems to us to have been promoted by an 
unfriendly spirit towards citizens of a friendly 
power, and the method of execution to have been 
illegal and harsh. The officials put our premises 
under control of a strong guard of armed men 
before they made us any statement of their in- 
tent, treating us as criminals and holding us vir- 
tually as prisoners. ‘They prevented us from com- 
municating with our embassy. They refused us 
time to list our properties and requisitioned our 
private houses and our personal effects. They so 
guarded our premises as to prevent friends from 
visiting us and to prevent sale or donation of our 
goods. 

They cut up our premises by barricading off 
certain parts, a proceeding which had no legal re- 
lation with sending away foreigners or equipping 
a hospital. They seized, sealed, and held our 
safe, which contains our official documents and 
other valuables, though they allowed us to take 
the money. ‘They assumed the conduct and man- 
agement of our schools, as if these were hostile 
institutions. They required every American to 
leave Marsovan, but not Miss Zbinden, who is a 
Swiss citizen, thus discriminating against Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


The hospital, college, and schoo: build- 
ings, with full equipment, including a library 
of 10,000 volumes and a museum—the whele 

valued at $225,000—were left in‘the custody 
of a group of Turkish ‘officials. 
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WHAT IS REAL AMERICANISMp. 

















© Underwood & Underwood, New York 
MISS FRANCES A. KELLOR, THE AUTHOR OF 
“STRAIGHT AMERICA” 


TRAIGHT America,” a call to national 
service, a handbook by Miss Frances 
A. Kellor, urges American citizens to under- 
take every possible measure that will lead to 
a more united nationalism. Among the sub- 
jects discussed are: “Americanism: What It 
Is,” “America-Made Citizens,” “National 
Unity: the Factors Which Make for It,” 
- “The Native American,” and “The Popular 
Vote.” Miss Kellor asks: What is the 
matter with America? And the answer is, 
that most of the people are not Americans. 


The practical questions before America are how 
to become Americanized, and how to stay. Ameri- 
canized. ‘The answer to. the first question compre- 
hends all the measures of preparedness adapted 
to our present needs. The answer tothe second 
comprehends America’s policy after the war. 


In Miss Kellor’s opinion, we have as’ a 
nation conformed. largely to the wishes of 
local governments and their representatives ; 
we have not had unifying legislation because 
we have not had a vision of the United 
States as a whole, nor the urge of personal 
responsibility. We are still local, provincial, 
and self-interested. 


The Congressman still represents, not America, 


but his district. This is illustrated by the reten- 
tion of useless army posts and state militia doing 
police duty. . . . We are still propagandists oc- 
cupying the field of debate on matters of prepar- 
edness. We are relyng on the Presidential cam- 
paign—the heat of battle as usual—to tell us 
where “we are at” after nearly two years of 
world conflict. 


In the chapter on Americanism, she quotes 
the pledge circulated recently among young 
men, especially in colleges and universities: 


I being over eighteen years of age, hereby 
pledge myself against enlistment as a volunteer 
for any military or naval service in international 
warfare, offensive or defensive, and against giv- 
ing my approval to such enlistment on the part of 
others, 


Compare with this pledge that solemn oath 
taken many years ago by the wise elders of 
a new republic: 


. In support of these truths we mutually 
pledge. to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 


Which strikes the keynote to the future of 
America? 

Miss Kellor finds certain things essential 
to Americanism—a common language, a 
common citizenship, a new social impulse 
back of our patriotism and the art of caring, 
the holding of the ideals of Americanization 
in our hearts: and souls, not as dry-a-dust 
theory, but as living impulse and fervent 
faith, We must deal with the immigrant 
fairly; we must be patient and teach him 
what he should know; we must protect him 
equally with our own native born citizens. 
And in this great process of Americanization 
everyone must cheerfully bear his part, 
women and men must work shoulder to 
shoulder. 

After a survey of the immigration ques 
tion and of the weakness in industrial pre- 
paredness, which is the labor supply, Miss 
Kellor attacks the question of national de- 
fense. 


What does Americanization mean in national 
defense? 

It means putting the American flag above all 
others, abolishing dual citizenship, and pledging 
open allegiance to America. 

It means American citizenship for every alien 
within our borders or deportation . . . We can 
no longer endure as a polyglot boarding-house. . . . 

It means one language for America and the 
abolition of illiteracy. 

It means the abolition of class prejudices and 
of racial hatreds, and of the intolerance of the old 
stock fer new steck. 
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It means one American standard of living. . . . 

It means the Americanization of women. 

Only two things—a rediscovery of a stern sense 
of duty among American youth; and a recovery of 
that stern idealism that persistently exacts of men 
a social responsibility, a consideration of a first 
claim beyond the claim of the family, personal 
success, career—can establish American citizen- 
ship on a sound basis. With the native American 
these things are, as I have said, a rediscovery. 


She arraigns the defense legislation of the 
year as evidence of heartbreaking national 
failure. We can not prepare efficiently for 
we have not a united America back of the 
army and navy. 


A thorough-going policy of national prepared- 
ness to insure national unity and action cannot 
comprise less than five main divisions, all pro- 
ceeding together toward a common goal. They 
are military preparedness, industrial mobilization, 
universal service, Americanization, and interna- 


tional duty. 


Some space is devoted to a suggestion of 
the proposed work in connection with the 
usefulness of the railroads for national de- 


fense of the American Railway Association’s 
committee, Mr. .Fairfax Harrison, president 
of the Southern Railway Company; Mr. W. 
G., Besler, president of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey; Mr. R. H. Aishton, vice- 
president of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
and Mr. W. A. Thompson, general manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

In the midst of a national situation that 
defies. the keenest political. analysts, where 
the demands of leadership run counter with 
the necessities of an unshaped nationalism, 
Miss Kellor’s plain-speaking volume helps to 
clarify thought and to focus attention on the 
actual problems that confront us at the pres- 
ent time. The book is terse and readable; its 
logic can not be gainsaid nor the forcefulness 
of its argument ignored. Miss Kellor has 
studied at first hand the problems discussed 
in her book, especially those related to immi- 
gration. She has served as special investi- 
gator for the State of New York. — 





1.Straight America. By Frances A. Kellor. Mac- 


millan. 193 pp. 50 cents. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


URING his lifetime the public did not 

take the trouble to estimate the poetical 
genius of James Whitcomb Riley. It will 
hardly do so now, for it matters little to the 
people who like his dialect poems, whether 
“Little Orphant’ Annie,” “The Raggedy 
Man,” “Old-Fashioned Roses,” and ‘“Knee- 
deep in June,” were great poetry or not. 
The common people will go on reading his 
verses, and if they would express a general 
opinion, it would probably be in essentials— 
that Riley’s poems were full of the inimit- 
able raciness of.true Hoosier genius, that 
they were warm, tender, human, quaint, and 
lovely, and that they revealed an exquisite 
modulation’ of the imaginative power of 
poetry which brought out and threw into 
high relief the innate characteristics of a 
certain Middle West ‘sectional life, and the 
outlines of certain ineradicable instincts and 
sympathies, which we are accustomed to call 
purely American. 

Mrs. May Riley Smith, a well-known 
Eastern poetess, said in a recent interview in 
the New York Sunday Times, that Riley’s 
poetry will live long after the so-called “New 
Poetry” is forgotten. 

The Imagistes and Futurists may smile at the 


simplicity of his art (so difficult to, achieve) and 
at his adherence to the worn-out forms of verse, 

















JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, THE HOOSIER POET 
(Who died on July 22, 1916) 


but his work will live when their new molds dre 
crumbled to dust and forgotten. 


Bliss Carman also expressed an interesting 
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opinion of the Hoosier poet in the Times. 
He said: “Riley was the greatest American 
poet of our time.” His dialect poems he 
considers of equal rank with Burns’. 


I think as a dialect poet Riley ranks with Robert 
Burns. Riley’s dialect was native to him as 
Burns’s was to him; he was at home with it. ; 
There has been much discussion of the poetry of 
democracy. It seems to me that Riley was the 
poet of democracy. Whitman was not the poet of 
democracy; he was the prophet of democracy. 
Whitman had-no popularity among the people. 
What Whitman cared for was the ideal of democ- 
racy. But Riley gave voice to the ideals of the 
people themselves. He was one of the people... . 


In regard to his own personal remem- 
brances of the poet, Bliss Carman said: 


Any man’s character is best remembered, I sup- 
pose, by some of his-habitual gestures and expres- 
sions. I remember Riley as very deliberate in his 
motions, especially in his last years. Smooth 
shaven, ruddy, well groomed, he looked like a be- 
nign old English Bishop more than anything else. 
He looked like a Bishop whom I remember see- 
ing in my boyhood, the Bishop of Fredericktown, 
and he looked like Savonarola, with his long 
upper lip, brilliant blue eyes, and prominent 
strong Roman nose. He had beautiful hands— 
long, smooth, soft, delicate hands. He was a born 
poet, a born humorist, and a born actor. 


Don Marquis began his tribute to Riley in 
the New York Sunday Sun, with a whim- 
sical analysis of the true Hoosier. They are, 
he writes, half elemental, the kinfolk of the 
little brothers of Elfland and of the dwellers 
in Arcady; and they are aware not only of 
their kinship with humanity but with ani- 
mals, plants, flowers and streams. He makes 
us see Riley as the revealer of a life that was 
hidden from ordinary mortals, the inter- 
preter to grownups of the childhood that 
they have. forgotten. In regard to the re- 
peated accusation that Riley was sentimental 
he writes: 


Indeed, he is as sentimental as Dickens or Vie- 
tor Hugo or Burns. Perhaps no poet was ever so 
loved as Riley by so many and such diverse peo- 
ple unless he possessed that eager, tender, human 
warmth which is sentiment. . . 

Probably no poet who ever wrote English—cer- 
tainly no American poet—got more luscious, drip- 
ping, juicy sweetness out of the language than 
Riley. A sweetness that is not so sugary that. it 
cloys, having always a winey tang. 

His verses for children and about children 
could only have been written by a man whose 
love_and understanding of children was real, for 
children are quick to detect and repudiate any- 
thing of the sort that is “pumped up” for effect, 
and they contributed enormously to the general 
feeling of affection for him. The regard of the 
children was in a way a testimonial to his persist- 
ing youthfulness of spirit; he was stiM their play- 


mate; perhaps it is an:earnest of immortality, if 
immortality can be. Certainly love endures longer 
than anything else, and this man with the child- 
like sweetness in his soul goes from us loved as 
few men have been. 


In view of Riley’s fame as a poet, it is in- 
teresting to note some criticisms of his work 
and aspirations made by the newspapers 
about 1878, when Riley was editor of 
the Anderson (Indiana) Democrat, in con- 
nection with his famous hoax in which he 
foisted a poem “Leonainie,” an imitation of 
Edgar Allan Poe written by himself, upon 
the public as a posthumous poem of Poe’s. 
Riley perpetrated the hoax because of the 
editors’ neglect of his work. He -concluded 
that his verses would gain instant attention 
if they bore a distinguished name, and 
“Leonainie” was sent to the editor of the 
Kokomo Dispatch signed with the initials 
“E. A. P.” and accompanied by an ingenious 
story of the finding of the poem on the fly- 
leaf of an old book. It was immediately 


-published and freely. commented upon by 


critics, many of whom had no doubt of the 
genuineness of the “find.” Riley himself 
was one of the editors who commented edi- 
torially upon the poem. When Riley ‘con- 
fessed the hoax, the critics fell upon him with 
renewed vigor. . The following quotations 
were published in a recent number of the 
Indianapolis News: 


Logansport Journal—“If Riley could realize that 
an impassable gulf lies between him and fame as 
a poet, he would be justly punished.” 

Wabash Plaindealer—“Written by one who is 
merely the victim of a vaulting ambition, which 
overleaps itself.” 

New York Post—(William Cullen Bryant) . . 
“The poem effectually sets at rest ‘whatever sus- 
picion there may have been that the author has 
materials out of which a poet is made in his com- 
position.” 


The qualities of Riley’s poetry and of 
Riley’s character that forced success out of 
failure and confounded the critics will do so 
anywhere and any time. ‘They are in the 
main, love of humanity, sympathetic insight, 
personality and the power of genuine joyful- 
ness. His poems will live, even as the Percy 
Ballads have lived, for they have in common 
with these relics “pleasing simplicity and 
many artless graces” and they “interest the 
heart.” And one may say of James Whit- 
comb Riley, what Matthew Arnold said of 
Robert Burns: “His view of life and the 
world is large, free and benignant—truly 
poetic therefore—and his manner of render- 
ing what he sees is to match.” 
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A HINDU POET WELCOMED IN JAPAN 





IR RABINDRANATH 

TAGORE will visit the 
United States again this fall. 
He will begin a lecture tour 
in Seattle in September and 
reach the East in November 
or December. During the 
summer Tagore visited 
Japan, where he received a 
most enthusiastic welcome 
from East Indians and Japa- 
nese. One of the things that 
particularly impressed the 
poet-philosopher was the 
great ease with which he ac- 
complished the journey from 
India to Japan, a journey 
which in the old days before 
the advent of steamships and 
railroads might have occu- 
pied many months. But Ta- 
gore sees in the conveniences 
of modern civilization, bar- 
riers to man’s attainment of 
spiritual’ growth. Life has 
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become intricate and com- SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN THE GARDEN OF COUNT OKUMA, 


plex, and man’s nature has 

lost its old transparency and 

simplicity and demands artificial stimulants 
and sensationalism. 

The Japan Chronicle reports an address 
which Tagore gave at Osaka on “Modern 
Civilization,” in which he deplores the ten- 
dencies .of the bustling commercial life of the 
present day: 


It is the stupendous unreality of this modern 
civilization, always changing its shapes and shift- 
ing its course, furiously riding upon the dust- 
storm of unmeaning restlessness, scattering about 
it in the wind shreds of things torn and tangled, 
decaying and dead—all this is making the real 
man invisible to himself and to others. In the 
days of heroic simplicity 1t was easy to come near 
to the real man, but in modern times it is the 
phantasm of the giant Time itself which is every- 
where, and the man is lost beyond recognition; 
and while the means of communication are multi- 
plying fast, communication itself is diminishing in 
its reality. 


He sees Japan caught as firmly in the 
whirlwind of modern civilization, as Eng- 
land, France, and the United States. 


A stranger like myself cannot help feeling on 
landing in your country that what I see before me 
is the temple of the modern age, where before the 
brazen images an immense amount of sacrifice of 
life is offered and an interminable round of ritu- 
alism is performed. But-I must not lose heart. I 


WASEDA, JAPAN 


must seek and find what is true in this land—true 
to the soul of the people—what is Japan, what is 
unique, and not merely a mask of the time which 
is monotonously the same in all latitudes and 
longitudes. 


The poet was delighted to receive so warm 
a welcome from the Japanese. From his 
youth he had cherished ‘a desire to visit the 
country, and to find that modern Japan 
could give a poet who scorns “commercial 
scramblings and political piracies” a hearty 
welcome gave him intense pleasure. 


It was a great relief to me to be treated in a 
manner that convinced me that your hearts still 
have room for the green of the earth and the blue 
of the sky—and your cherry blossoms will still 
have their chance in their competition with shrill 
machines and brand new inventions of this age of 
the corrugated iron sheds, gramophones and cine- 
matograph shows. 

From my young days, my thoughts have con- - 
stantly turned to Japan. And since, in later years, 
I have witnessed the wonderful rise ‘to eminence 
in Asia of your great nation, it has been one of 
my special desires to visit Japan, where the East 
and the West found their meeting-place and car- 
ried on their courtship far enough to give assur- 
ance of a wedding. It was my desire to know 
where and how Japan’s Past found its affinity in 
its Present, and where lies the secret of her power 
which has the flexibility of a tempered steel blade, 
which bends, but does not break. 
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SOME FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


HE average citizen ceased to be inter- 

ested in Panama Canal tolls when the 
burning question as to whether American 
coastwise shipping was or was not to enjoy 
free passage through the waterway was de- 
cided in the negative two years ago. But 
the commerce that uses the canal and the 
financial experts connected with its admin- 
istration are still actively debating the toll 
question. Are the tolls too high? Should 
they be uniform (the question of nationality 
apart) ? Could they be abolished altogether ? 
The last question is pertinent when one com- 
pares the Panama Canal with another canal 
which represents an enormous burden upon 
public funds; viz., the New York State Barge 
Canal. Prior to 1882 the Erie Canal much 
more than paid for itself in tolls. After that 
year a constitutional provision prohibited the 
levying of tolls, and the $140,000,000 in- 
vested in the new canal system will earn no 
direct revenue. 

Writing in the Scientific Monthly, Mr. 
C. E. Grunsky, the well-known engineer and 
former member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, asks whether the United States. can 
afford to make such investments for the ben- 
efit of commerce without recovering interest. 


When a highway is constructed, when a har- 
bor is dredged, when such works as the break- 
water at San Pedro Bay, the breakwater at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, the South Pass 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River, the Am- 
brosé Channel at New York harbor, and the 
many lighthouses. on our ocean coasts, on the 
lakes and rivers, are constructed at Government 
expense, the commerce which is benefited thereby 
is not taxed. The cost of these works is willingly 
borne by the country at large. There is no 
sinking-fund to be provided. No interest on the 
investment is expected. Even the operating ex- 
penses come from the national! or State treasuries. 
All this finds general acceptance as a matter 
of course. It is economically sound. The in- 
direct return to the country is many times greater 
than the cost which has been incurred in the 
construction of such improvements, and no one 
objects to the wise expenditure of public funds 
for these purposes. 

In what respect, then, does the Panama Canal, 
as an aid to commerce, differ from these works 
which are nearer home? In this only, broadly 
speaking, that in the case of all these other 
improvements, there is United States territory 
at one end, at least, of each business transaction 
which they facilitate, while the Panama Canal 
not only facilitates business between our own 
ports and between our country and foreign coun- 
tries, but, also, in no small measure, the business 
carried on between foreign countries. 


As we have not yet reached the altruistic 
stage of being as solicitous about the pros- 
perity of foreign countries as about that of 
our own, we must apply a different economic 
principle in the case of the Panama Canal 
from that which is constantly applied in the 
case of public improvements carried out 
within our own borders by the Federal, State, 
and local governments. 


This does not mean that we are to exact the 
“whole pound of flesh’—that we are to make 
the trafic pay for the canal. By no means. We 
should not even ask the trafic to return to us 
any part of the canal cost, but we may, in all 
fairness, ask for a small interest return in order 
that foreign shipping, engaged in trade between 
foreign countries, may not be relieved entirely 
of a fair contribution toward interest on the 
money invested in the canal. 

In so far, as the business having any United 
States port at one end is concerned, it would 
be not only proper, but desirable, to have the 
tolls arranged with a view to making no interest 
return upon the invested capital. Let the whole 
country, every section of which profits directly 
or indirectly, stand this part. of the operating 
cost. But in the case of traffic through the canal 
with foreign ports at each end of the business 
transaction the matter is different, and whether 
the ships be under a foreign or under the Ameri- 
can flag, the tolls should be somewhat higher, 
estimated, perhaps, as they would be estimated 
if the entire traffic through the canal were to 
yield a low interest rate on the investment. 

Against any policy looking to the recovery of 
the cost of the canal out of its earnings there 
should be strong protest. It cannot be carried 
out without materially restricting the usefulness 
of the canal. It would be unwise and unfair to 
those who use the canal. It would put this 
Government into the undesirable position of hav- 
ing entered upon a commercial venture for profit 
with unnecessary restrictions upon the world’s 
commerce. 

In -giving expression to these views no consid- 
eration has been given to the fact that for mili- 
tary purposes alone the canal is worth to the 
United States all that it has cost. There is 
special reason, therefore, for making the traffic 
charges lower than would be done if the con- 
struction of the canal had been determined by 
commercial considerations alone. 

The proposition sometimes advanced that con- 
sideration should be given to the transcontinental 
railroads when canal tolls are fixed is without 
special merit. ‘Their~business is a matter apart. 
They are entitled to and will get adequate pro- 
tection, but should not look to a high canal tariff 
as an aid in increasing their business. ‘There is 
no obligation on the part of the American people 
to reduce canal traffic for the benefit of the rail- 
roads and their users, and it would be a mistake 
on the part of the railroads to make any such 
claim. 
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RUSSIA MOURNS THE DEATH OF 
METCHNIKOFF 


T is an interesting reminder to the civil- 

ized world that while the Russian masses 
were engaged on the fields of battle in the 
most stupendous struggle in history, there 
came to its conclusion in France the life of a 
“son of the Steppes” who had for forty-five 
years waged in the seclusion of his labora- 
tories a successful battle in behalf of a hap- 
pier humanity. That “son of the Steppes,” 
as he had styled himself, was Ilya Metch- 
nikoff, famous bacteriologist, head of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, and recognized 
benefactor of the human race. In the person 
of Metchnikoff, young and “barbarous” Rus- 


sia, the Russia of the countless millions, had. 


another opportunity to challenge the old and 
civilized nations of western Europe. As 
against England’s Shakespeare, France’s 
Hugo, Germany’s Goethe, Russia had pro- 
duced Tolstoy; and as against England’s 
Darwin, France’s’ Pasteur, Germany’s Vir- 
chow, backward Russia sent forth Metch- 
nikoff. .Thus, in both literature and science, 
the two greatest fields of endeavor for the 
human intellect, the Russian people have 
proved themselves equal in ability, if not 
superior, to the most advanced nations on 
earth. 

It is in that sense that the Russian press 
interpreted the death of the great scientist. 
And it is only through that tragic event that 
one could have come to realize the immensity 
of the pride Russia took in Metchnikoff. 
The Russian people, it will be no exaggera- 
tion to say, felt his death more poignantly 
than they ever felt the loss of an army or the 
fall of a city. In the Retch (Petrograd) for 
July 17, P. N. Miliukov, leader of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, tells of his visit to 
Metchnikoff some weeks ago, in company 
with A. I. Shingareff, both of whom were 
members of the Russian Parliamentary Dele- 
gation. 


Metchnikoff is dead. A. I. Shingareff and I 
were perhaps the last Russians from Russia to 
see our famous scientist and converse with him 
while he was ill abed. At that time the physi- 
cians had already given up hope of saving him, 
but, in spite of that, one wanted so much to 
think that he might live yet. He was lying in 
the clean little room on rue Pasteur, where his 
wife affectionately cared for him, acting like a 
trained nurse. We were admitted to him at the 
appointed hour, in the morning, before the doc- 
tor’s visit, when he usually ‘felt better. He was 
so anxious to see and listen to people from his 
native land. His questions were always ready, 

















A RECENT PORTRAIT OF METCHNIKOFF 


and he would ask them most systematically. He 
wanted to find out the minutest details about all . 
that interested him, and he was ready, it seemed, 
to inquire for hours and hours. He was so op- 
timistic, alert, as usual, wise and thoughtful. 
When would the war end? What will happen 
in Russia after the war? How do the different 
classes and political factions in Russia regard 
the war? 

The extraordinary freshness of thought, the 
profound realism of understanding, and alert- 
ness, the mental alertness and elasticity, in this 
man condemned to death,. produced such an in- 
delible effect. I went away deeply affected by 
the immediate gravity of this last meeting of 
ours. One’s thought could not stand the idea that 
it was to be the last. But the wife of the sick 
man evidently entertained no illusions. One got 
an impression of something unusual and striking 
from this grave facing of the inevitable. And 
it was: like Metchnikoff to die thus, free and 
proud, without being overcome by human weak- 
ness, controlling with his will the laws of nature. 


Metchnikoff died on July 15 of a heart 
disease which he had contracted some years 
ago through self-inoculation in the course of 
an experiment. Born in the Province of 
Kharkov, Little Russia, on May 15, 1845, 
Metchnikoff early demonstrated his remark- 
able abilities. These he ascribed. to his 
mother, who was a Jewess. His father was 
an officer of the Guard. At the age ef nine- 
teen he was graduated’ from the Kharkov 
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University, an extraordinary achievement in 
Russia, passing through the university in two 
years instead of the required four. He be- 
came Professor of Zodlogy in the Odessa 
University. 

In 1882 he went to Italy to study ota 
and it was in Messina, in 1884, at the age of 
twenty-nine, that he made his first famous 
discovery, which won for him universal rec- 
ognition as a benefactor of the human race. 
This was that the congestion of blood at a 
wound was caused by the white blood cells’ 
struggle against the invading microbes. The 
first, known in medicine as leucocytes, were 
discovered by Virchow. ‘The microbes were 
discovered by Pasteur. Metchnikoff thus dis- 
covered the missing link in formulating his 
discovery as the theory of inflammation. 


In 1895 he became head of the Pasteur In- 
stitute in Paris. A good many of the follow- 
ing years Metchnikoff devoted to his theory 
of longevity, which won him universal fame 
and popularity. He claimed that the average 
human life should be twice as long as now. 
He believed that such a length was obtain- 
able through a diet based on nourishment 
containing the Bulgarian bacillus, i. e., the 
bacillus of sour milk. In 1909 he first pro- 
claimed this theory, and in 1912 he discov- 
ered a microbe in the intestines of a dog 
which he believed to be a step forward in the 
discovery of a treatment to prevent old age. 
In 1908-he divided the Nobel Prize’ for 
Medical Research with the Dr. Paul Ehr- 
lich of Berlin. His share ($20,000) he de- 
voted entirely to his medical research work. 





PERCY GRAINGER, 


“THE KIPLING OF 


MUSIC” 


MONG newcomers in the field of 

music, none has aroused more wide- 
spread interest in musical circles in the 
United States in the last two years than Mr. 
Percy Grainger, the young Australian-born 
pianist-composer, who came to these shores 
shortly after the outbreak of the Great War 
in Europe and who, apparently, has found 
in the neighborhood of New York a con- 
genial home. Several of his compositions 
have been among the most striking novelties 
performed at orchestral concerts throughout 
the country in the last two musical “seasons,” 
and his finely artistic pianoforte playing has 
been heard in many American cities. He has 
done more probably than any other living 
composer to revive interest in folkmusic and 
likewise to arouse interest in exotic musical 
systems. The Review or Revirws for Sep- 
tember, 1915, under the heading ‘“Person- 
ality in Folkmusic,” printed a digest of an 
article on “The Impress of Personality im 
Unwritten Music” which this composer had 
contributed to the Musical Quarterly. 

Now Mr. Grainger is the subject of an 
interesting essay in appreciation in the cur- 
rent issue of the Musical Quarterly (New 
York), by Cyril Scott, of London, himself 
a composer of very’ modern and individual- 
istic music. He entitles his paper, “Percy 
Grainger, the Music and the Man,” and 
among his qualifications for writing it is a 
friendship with Mr. Grainger covering a 
period verging on twenty years and dating 
from the time when that young gentleman 


in his early ’teens was composing pieces for 
the pianoforte in the style of Handel. 

This writer not only finds that Kipling 
has exerted a great influence upon Percy 
Grainger’s musical personality, but would 
name him a Kipling among composers. 
Young Grainger did not write like Handel 
very long, and even in his student days at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, when the Hoch 
Conservatoire was one of the finest musical 
educaticnal institutions in Europe, he elected 
to go his own way, and to be guided by his 
itituitions rather than the suggestions of a 
teacher. Mr. Scott says: 


Grainger, then, did not trouble to learn the 
rules (as most of us do), in order to know how 
to break them—he merely broke them from the 
beginning. Swerving away very soon from his 
Handelian tendencies he began to show a har- 
monic modernism which was astounding im so 
young a boy, and at times excruciating to our 
pre-Debussyan ears. And strange to say, he be- 
gan writing in a whole-tone scale without know- 
ing of Debussy’s existence. At sixteen years of 
age he had, in fact, developed a style, and that 
style was the outcome of a discovery, and a liter- 
ary discovery, not a musical one; for he had 
discovered Rudyard Kipling, and from that 
writer he imbibed an essence and translated it 
into music. 


Likening this to the influence exercised by 
that genius of vision, Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, upon Robert Schumann, he con- 
tinues: 

We may take it, then, that there is an artistic 


link between two souls, and as much the outcome 
of a self-made destiny, i. ¢., the law of sequence 
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and consequence, as there are links of hatred 
and love: and that great law destined Kipling 
and Grainger to exist on the material plane at 
the same time. Now, one notes that it is only 
a great artist who can draw his influence from 
another art instead of his own. A small com- 
noser is usually influenced by a greater composer 
whom he copies with an admixture of an un- 
pleasantly tasting honey; a sweetness which is 
the invariable concomitant of weakness. But it 
was not in the nature of Grainger’s talents to do 
this except at the very babyhood of his musical 
awakening, and in finding Kipling he found 
also himself; or I should add, at any rate a 
creat part of himself. Certainly the best music 
he produced at that early period was to be 
found among his settings of that famous writer, 
ind one song, “The Men of the Sea,” stands out 
as a gem which the dust of a good many event- 
ful years has not succeeded in tarnishing. It is, 
of course, obvious that where the writer and 
the composer were so unified, a perfect work 
of art was the result, and from that beginning 
up to the present time whenever Grainger elects 
to produce one of his Kipling’s settings, be it 
song or chorus, he becomes Kipling in a manner 
which nobody else “in the musical arena can 
approach, 


Mr. Scott has no hesitation in saying that 
Grainger’s creative genius “will leave an im- 
perishable name in the history of English 
music.” . That the folksong should appeal to 
Percy Grainger in the way it does, he thinks, 
is not a matter for surprise, considering the 
Kipling influence, but it has undoubtedly led 
the public to make a false estimate of 
Grainger’s powers as an original composer. 
Among his published works a preponderance 
of folksong settings have grown popular. A 
man nearly always becomes celebrated by his 
lightest and most frivolous and most easily 
understandable works, and Grainger “has 
certainly become a victim to this trait in the 
public’s mentality ; for having given the pub- 
lic a few ‘light’ works, it at once supposes 
that he can write nothing but ‘light’ works.” 


It is, therefore, one of the objects of this 
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article to dispel that entirely false notion, for 
certainly the “Hill Song” for wind instruments; 
“The English Dance” for full orchestra; the 
“Father and Daughter” for male quartet, chorus 
and orchestra, including a number of guitars, are 
works of paramount sériousness displaying an 
inspiration and a technique which awakened,’ in 
many of us, one of the greatest musical sensations 
we have had for many a long year. But it must 
not be supposed that in talking of seriousness one 
implies anything which could for a moment sug- 
gest dullness or the academic. Grainger is any- 
thing but classical; he is not, like Max Reger, 
a sort of elongation of Brahms—indeed this goes 
without saying, but one may add with truthful- 
ness that he is not an elongation of anything: 
but the essence of folksong augmented to a great 
work of art. Even when he keeps the folksongs 
almost within their original dimensions he has 
a way of dealing with them which is entirely 
new, yet at the same time, never lacking in taste. 





THE RHONE-MARSEILLES CANAL 


HE recent completion of the Rhone 

Canal at Marseilles, France, is the oc- 
casion of an article in the Correspondant, of 
Paris, containing an account of this notable 
engineering work and dwelling upon its 
great economic importance to France. The 
writer, Francis Marre, calls attention to the 
fact that at the very time when the Battle of 
Verdun was at its height, the French Minister 
of Public Works presided over the ceremony 
that marked the opening of the long tunnel 
through the rocky range of the Nerthe. 


The writer regards this canal as one of the 
most considerable—perhaps the most consid- 
erable—of the public works undertaken by 
France in the course of the last twenty years. 
This he considers a careful estimate from the 
point of view of the effort involved and from 
that of the result anticipated. Hg says: 


The material importance of the work to be 
accomplished, the nature and number of the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, the total capital en- 
gaged, the knowledge and daring of the engi- 
neers, offer a splendid evidence of our energy, 
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“an imposing testimonial of our industrial and or of the Loire. The article proceeds to 


financial strength. On the other hand, the direct 
connection of Marseilles with our interior nav- point out the chief obstacles to the develop- 


igable system paves the way for an economic ment of navigation on the Rhone: - 
revolution pregnant with 
inestimable results, not 
alone for the regions 
concerned but for all 
France. 

The point in ques- 
tion is, in fact, to make 
Marseilles hereafter the 
direct and normal 
terminus of the great 
river way formed by the 
Rhone, in such sort 
that it will play the 
part on the Mediter- 
ranean that Havre and 
Rouen do at the mouth 
of the Seine, Nantes and 
Saint-Nazaire at that of 
the Loire, and Bordeaux 
at the estuary of the 
Gironde. 





The main hindrance 
is that the unavoidable 
interruption of the voy- 
age at Beaucaire or at 
Arles makes the Rhone 
a veritable cul-de-sac. 
In fact, in the lower 
part of its course, when 
the river, upon mature 
reflection, decides to 
stretch out its choked-up 
arms into the marshy 
plains of La Camargue, 
the gravel and al- 
luvium,  unceasingly 
drifted by the current, 
and, owing to the ab- 
sence of tide, deposited 
at its mouth, form a 
series of shoals and 
dams, all the more 
troublesome on account 
of their being subject to 
constant change. ‘Thus 
there has arisen _be- 
tween the river and the 
sea an almost impass- 
able barrier to naviga- 
tion, which all possible 
embankments. and 
dredgings have not suc- 
ceeded in overcoming. 

In order to remedy 


‘At present, says the 
writer, the Rhone is 
not greatly utilized 
for navigation owing 
to the swiftness of its 
current, and, though 
special improvements 
have considerably in- 
creased the volume of 
traffic on the river, it Pligg: gd 
still reas insignifi- Photograph by Press Illustrating Co. * eag fine enon the 
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importance which is its due, a vast scheme of 
construction has been -projected, of which the 
canal, in process of completion to-day, is the 
most pressing and important. 


The entire length of the canal from Arles 
to Marseilles is eighty-one kilometers (fifty 
miles). Its most remarkable feature is the 
tunnel, or subterranean water-way, which 
was rendered necessary by the rocky range of 
the Nerthe, which interposes its mass at the 
approach to the Mediterranean and Mar- 
seilles. This tunnel is four and a half miles 
long, but what renders it remarkable is its 
breadth and height, which make it at the 
present time unique in the world. ‘The 
breadth, at the spring of the vault, is 22 
eters (77% feet), and the height, from the 
bottom of the canal to the vault, is 14.4 
meters (47% feet). In view not only of 
those dimensions, but also of the peculiar dif- 
{culties encountered, the writer declares 
that the construction of this great subter- 
ranean water-way will remain perhaps the 
most remarkable achievement of French en- 
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gineering in the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. 

In conclusion, the writer comments thus 
on the economic importance of the expected 
enlargement of the commerce of Marseilles: 


Looking at the matter from the essential point 
of traffic, one may readily realize the economic 
importance to Marseilles of the Rhone canal by 
remembering that the river traffic of Paris makes 
it the chief port of France as regards tonnage. 
When Marseilles shall have added to her mari- 
time traffic, which amounts to 20,000,000 metric 
tons (about 40,000,000 of our tons) annually, all 
that the extension of the navigable part of the 
Rhone will bring her one is justified in believing 
that her traffic will be doubled. 

It is not alone Lyons and the entire Rhone 
valley, but all France that is bound to benefit 
by the enormous increase of prosperity which the 
opening of the new waterway will, as a matter 
of course, produce. It is well, in fact, to bear 
in mind the great economic phenomenon that 
contemporary geographers have demonstrated. 
The location of a port, well equipped, at the 
terminus of a great interior trafic route, makes 
it very rapidly a center of all the commerce of 
the neighboring regions, as well as a most flour- 
ishing port of anchorage. 





LIVING GERMS AS MUSEUM SPECIMENS 


T the American Museum of Natural 
History, in New York City, you may 
see skeletons of contemporary whales and 
prehistoric dinosaurs. You may see marvel- 
ously lifelike groups of birds and mammals; 
besides rank on rank of cases filled with 
beasts, fishes, fowls, and reptiles from every 
corner of the globe. Admirable, however, 
as these collections are, they are not essen- 
tially dissimilar from what may be found at 
the National Museum, in Washington, the 
Field Museum, in Chicago, and many other 
establishments at home and abroad. 

But as an institution that sweeps the whole 
gamut of life-forms, from whales and 
“dragons of the prime” down to the typhoid 
bacillus, “so tiny that 400,000,000 could be 
packed into a grain of granulated sugar,” 
the American Museum is unique. In the 
last number of the American Museum Jour- 
nal, Professor C.-E. A. Winslow describes 
the institution’s collection of those smallest 
and most abundant of living things, the bac- 
teria, which, he says, have never heretofore 
been honored with the recognition of museum 
authorities. 


The value of this collection is explained by 
the fact that the discoverer of a new microbe has 
hitherto been forced to depend for identification 


upon comparison with written descriptions un- 
less he could obtain what he wanted from the 
Kral collection at Vienna, which has never been 
brought back into a complete condition since Dr. 
Kral died several years ago. The need for a 
permanent standard collection of bacterial types 
has been urgently felt by all workers in this 
country; and for the. last five years this need 
has been met by the museum of living bacteria, 
maintained by the Department of Public Health 
of the American Museum. 

Bacteria cannot be dried and put away in 
trays like bird skins. They are identified, less 
by their simple structure than by their psysiol- 
ogical behavior, by the ferments they produce 
and the changes set up in the media in which 
they grow. This collection must be a museum 
of living specimens and the task involved in bac- 
terial horticulture is no small one. Most bacteria 
grow on a jelly made up with meat, peptone 
and the extract from a Japanese seaweed, agar. 
Some, however, require very special foods, as 
variously and exactly compounded as those that 
are. prepared in the diet kitchen of a hospital. 
Some must have egg; some, blood; some, milk; 
some, salts of special kinds. Some need air, 
while others must be cultivated in tubes from 
which oxygen has been removed by special chem- 
ical means. Some will live for weeks without 
attention, while others must be transferred to a 
fresh tube of food jelly every three days. A 
laboratory helper: is-busy all the time preparing 
the -cultufe media for these small but exacting 
plants, while the bacteriologist in charge is quite 
fully occupied in transferring them at the proper 
time and to the proper medium by touching the 
old growth with the tip of a platinum needle 
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FOUR COLONIES OF LIVING BACTERIA ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


(Each contains millions of individuals and has grown 
from an invisible inoculation of the nutrient jelly. In 
order, from the top, they are: the pink water bacillus, 
a typical-looking colony, so-called because of the pink 
pigment it produces when grown on agar jelly; the 
nitrogen-fixing bacterium, which grows in the soil and 
assimilates atmospheric nitrogen to serve as food for 
higher plants; the ray fungus, which produces a cattle 
disease to which man is also subject; the yellow coccus, 
a microbe common in the air, which produces a yellow 
color when grown in a culture medium.) 


and transferring an invisible, but potent, inocu- 
lum to a new culture tube. 

There are now about. seven hundred different 
strains of living bacteria in the museum collec- 


tion, representing practically all known types of 
this diverse group. Bubonic plague has alone 
been excluded, on account of accidents which 
have occurred in other laboratories with. this 
peculiarly deadly germ. Typhoid and diphtheria 
germs, however, are to be found with those of 
whooping cough and cholera, meningitis and 
leprosy, influenza and pneumonia and a dozen 
more of such pathogenic forms. The original 
strain of tubercle bacillus isolated by Robert 
Koch is there, with one of the most recently dis- 
covered of disease germs, isolated by Plotz and 
believed by him to be the cause of typhus fever. 
In the collection also are the bacteria which 
cause plant diseases and those which decom- 
pose foods. There are strains of the Bulgarian 
bacillus which makes buttermilk and the lactic 
acid bacteria utilized by the tanner. One gerin 
that infects sugar cane came from Louisiana 
and another was found fixing nitrogen in the 
soil of a bean field in the Middle West. 

The keeping of records incident to the mainte- 
nance of this collection is in itself no light task. 
For each of the nearly seven hundred types there 
is a history card with a serial number on 
— every single transfer to a fresh tube is en- 
tered. 


To the casual observer this remarkable 
collection consists merely of several rows of 
test-tubes, each containing a sort of jelly. 
On the slanting surface of the jelly is seen 
what looks like a smear of whitish or yellow- 
ish paste, or a wrinkled mass of moist brown 
paper. The smear or the wrinkled mass is, 
in fact, a colony of millions of microbes. 


The main object of the bacterial collection is 
to furnish standard types for the use of teachers 
and investigators in other bacteriological labora- 
tories throughout the country. It has been the 
policy of the museum to distribute subcultures 
from our strains as widely as possible to all 
responsible persons and in all cases without 
charge. Disease germs are, of course, carefully 
guarded, being sent only to laboratories of known 
standing so that they may not get into the hands 
of unauthorized persons, while special “teaching 
sets” of typical non-pathogenic forms are sent to 
the smaller colleges and normal schools for use 
in class work. . . . Every university and 
health department of importance in the field of 
bacteriological teaching or research in the United 
States or Canada depends upon our service at 
the present time; and cultures have been sent 
to Cuba, to Austria, to England and to South 
Africa. 

Many of the cultures which go out are used 
for teaching purposes as is shown by the great 
increase of demands in September and January. 
It is dificult to overestimate the value of such 
a service as this to colleges and medical schools 
which have no facilities: for keeping bacterial 
cultures in condition throughout the year. 

Even more important, however, are the facili- 
ties which the museum collection offers to the 
investigator. Systematic bacteriology a decade 
ago was in a pre-Linnean stage; but it has de- 
veloped rapidly in recent years; and scarcely 
a paper upon bacterial classification can be found 
in which the types sent out from the American 
Museum do not play a primary part. 
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WOMEN IN THE KRUPP WORKS 


HE changes in social and industrial 

conditions brought about by the great 
European War are nowhere more strikingly 
exhibited than in a recent article in the 
Engineer (London) from its Swiss corres- 
pondent dated at Berne, June 8th, and de- 
scribing the war work of women in the fa- 
mous Krupp shops at Essen, Germany. These 
works have already been described in the 
ReEviEW OF REviEws,! whose readers also are 
familiar with the activities of women in in- 
dustry in the various belligerent nations of 
Europe, so that a further discussion of the 
changed conditions due to the war is not 
without interest. 

On August 1, 1914, the Krupp works 
gave employment to 36,880 men and 1241 
women, the latter exclusively in such capaci- 
ties as charwomen or saleswomen or assist- 
ants in the various shops and other establish- 
ments supplying the Krupp workmen. By 
April Ist, 1916, the number of women had 
increased to 13,023, mostly in the ammuni- 
tion departments, and the number of men 
had increased to 55,949. By the summer of 
1916 it was believed that over 14,000 women 
were employed. In 1914, 8114 of the Krupp 
male employees were called to military serv- 
ice, and in 1915 7500, the total number of 
men and women employed on April 1 being 
68,972. 

This force worked in two shifts of twelve 
hours each, with an hour and a half for 
meals. ‘These long hours of labor, enforced 
conditions of military necessity, and with- 
out doubt poor and insufficient food have 
had most serious effect on the work people, 
especially the women, and there has been 
an extraordinary amount of sickness. Sick- 
ness among the female employees in 1915 
amounted to 76.60 per cent. and among the 
males to 62.31 per cent., with an average 
duration of 15.18 days for the men and 12.02 
days for the women, though it must be said 
that these average times were less in 1915 
than for three previous years. ‘This, how- 
ever, was explained by the fact of the stressed 
conditions of living no less than manufac- 
turing demands from the war office, so. that 
usually none went on the sick list until ab- 
solutely compelled. ‘This is further borne 
out by the mortality figures, which were 5.84 
per thousand in 1915 for the sick fund mem- 
bers, as compared with 4.12 in 1914. 

Many of the women employees were either 
the widows or wives of soldiers serving at 

1June, 1915; p. 719, 


the front and having dependent children, 
and their.employment was the sole source 
of support of a number of persons, and in 
addition to the Krupp works women were 
being generally employed in Germany. In 
some machine shops and manufacturing 
plants as many as 80 per cent. of the opera- 
tives are women. 

The women workers in the Krupp works 
and other ammunition factories and machine 
shops are supplied with special costumes de- 
signed to permit the greatest freedom of 
movement and not endanger their lives by 
catching in the machinery. Such dress in- 
cludes knickerbockers and leggings in a sin- 
gle garment, worn with a loose sack coat 
coming down over the hips and worn either 
open or closed, or sleeveless overalls cover- 
ing body and legs, or special upper garments 
for women where special ease of movement 
seems to be required for the upper part of 
the body. 

The success of women in industry in Ger- 
many has led to a movement in favor of com- 
pulsory government service for women anal- 
ogous to military service for men, required of 
all except those physically incapacitated or 
prevented by motherhood. Yet this partici- 
pation of women in industry has been at- 
tended by disadvantages, for it is claimed 
that so apt have the women proved at their 
work that with small wages their labor has 
been exploited, and many married women 
claim that with the long hours of employ- 
ment, six a. m. to six p. m., and their release 
from labor only towards the late evening, 
after there is virtually nothing left in the 
markets to purchase, they cannot make ade- 
quate provision for their families. Another 
complaint is that soldiers’ widows are taxed 
on their pensions and thus are in a worse 
situation than the soldiers’ wives, to whom 
an allowance is also made. 

Furthermore, considerable disquietude is 
being produced by the employment of women 
in ammunition works and mines at small 
wages, where the corporations are reputed 
to be making vast profits. The twenty-six 
leading German mining companies showed 
an aggregate surplus for the last quarter of 
1915 of 13,868,377 marks (about $3,500,- 
000) as compared with 7,158,823 marks in 
the first quarter. Naturally there has been 
a scarcity of labor, which has been met by 
the employment of women, and also by the 
employment of prisoners of war, of whom 
there are said to be almost a million in Ger- 
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many; but it has been a notable fact that 
labor costs have only increased about 12 per 
cent. in comparison with a vastly greater out- 
put and greater profits. 

Excellent performances of women are re- 
ported also from the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Great Britain and other European 
countries and the facts brought out by the 
Engineer’s correspondent emphasize further 
the changes in industry and also the future 


changes wrought by the war. With women 
even excelling men in the use of automatic 
machinery, it is intensely probable that they 
will play a still more important part in man- 
ufacturing, and a considerable readjustment 
of social conditions must ensue. However 
that may be, it is undeniable that in Europe 
shop and home have experienced a revolu- 
tion of ideas and methods no less than on 
the battlefield and the high seas. 





A NON-EXPLOSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
CELLULOID 


NEW plastic substance, very similar 

to celluloid, and adapted to many of the 
purposes of that useful material, has recently 
been patented by a German inventor, Dr. A. 
Eichrengriin, and is being made by a Cologne 
company which manufactures explosives. 

The new substance exists in two forms, a 
solid and a varnish, known as cellon and cel- 
lon lacquer. While resembling celluloid in 
physical properties and behavior, cellon dif- 
fers from the former in chemical composi- 
tion, since it contains neither nitrocellulose 
nor camphor, but is composed of acetyl-hy- 
dro cellulose combined with a softening ma- 
terial. 

It is made in colorless sheets or panes of 
glass-like appearance, and also in white, 
black, or colored plates, rods, or tubes. 
These are very like celluloid, but do not 
possess the highly inflammable or explosive 
character of that substance, since (according 
to kind and color) they are either not com- 
bustible or possess only the degree of com- 
bustibility of hard rubber. 

We take from the Elektroteknische Zeit- 
schrift (Berlin) the following description: 


In insulating power and workability cellon 
(especially the particular variety meant for elec- 
tro technical purposes and known as “hard 
cellon”), closely resembles hard rubber, but 
without its brittleness. In contrast to the latter, 
the manipulation of cellon is facilitated by the 
fact that it can be softened by heating with dry 
heat in the oven or with open flame, or by being 
briefly dipped into water at a temperature of 70 
to 80 degrees Centigrade, and can then be bent 
or shaped. 


Another great advantage of cellon is that 
two pieces of it can be indissolubly united by 
the simple expedient of smearing’ the edges 
to be applied with a suitable solvent or with 
cellon lacquer, a feat which is far more diffi- 
cult with hard rubber, and which obviously 


aids various processes of manufacture and re- 
pair. The following table shows its degree 
of resistance to penetration or “piercing”: 


* Thickness of plate—Piercing tension. 


0.2 millimeters ....... 13,200 volts 
0.35 seater: ae 22,000 “ 
0.45 BOO ages 25,000 “ 
1.00 W. ~ .. Looe 26,000 “ 
1.30 a ee 31,000 « 
2.00 ets ie 35,000 « 


The possibility of uniting layers of cellon is 
valuable when utilizing cellonized fabrics or 
papers in place of ordinary insulating linen, silk, 
etc., for while the latter will not stick together 
the former can easily be made to do so simply 
smearing the edges to be united with a solvent as 
described above. They may be thus united with 
each other or with their underlay so as to have 
an absolutely air-tight and water-tight joining. 

The various cellon lacquers used for impreg- 
nating or for pasting together are made by dis- 
solving cellon in divers solvents; they vary~in 
viscosity, and in the degree of hardness or soft- 
ness on being dried, according to the nature of 
the solvent and of the kind of cellon. All cellon 
lacquers have the common property (in contrast 
to the usual insulating lacquers and the spirit- 
lacquers), of drying in the cold without any 
heating, and of thus forming tough continuous 
cellon. films on the lacquered machine-parts or 
other objects, which films are resistant not only 
to water, but to oils, fats, petroleum and benzine 
as well as to gases, as, for example, ammonia. 
Cellon lacquer has also been employed recently 
as a rust preventive, especially when united with 
the tough “cellon-cement’” for filling out the hol- 
low spaces of rivet-joiners, bell-clamps, etc., for 
protection agdinst penetration by damp. 

The cellon lacquer is made in three grades of 
hardness: 1. Soft lacquer, which, on the evapora- 
tion of the solvent, forms flexible sheets or lay- 
ers. It can be used to impregnate paper, fabrics, 
woven coverings, etc. 2. Medium hard lacquer 
which corresponds to cellon in plate form and 
can be manipulated by putting on with a brush 
spraying, dipping or pouring. 3. Hard lacquers, 
which yield coatings of high insulating value and 
firmness, similar to hard rubber. They are em- 
ployed to impregnate covered wires and for 
making hard and solid outer coatings on objects 
already impregnated with soft lacquer. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR JUTE 


HE heavy bags which are used for pack- 

ing such commodities as sugar, coffee, 
grain, cotton, and wool are chiefly made 
from jute, most of which comes from India, 
whose annual exports of this’ material are 
said to comprise a billion yards of cloth and 
over a third of a billion bags, besides large 
quantities of jute yarn and raw jute. 

The marked advance in price because of 
the great war has given an impetus in va- 
rious places to the search for a satisfactory 
substitute. One such comes from the plant 
called the urena lobata, which is very wide- 
spread, being found in warm _ regions 
throughout the entire world. Its fiber is 
very similar to that of jute, though shorter. 


According to Die Umschau (Frankfort) 
this fiber has long been known in Brazil 
under the name of Aramina Guaxima, being 
used for the making of ropes and latterly of 
sacking. 


In India the plant grows wild and it is also 
used there for various purposes. In Madagascar 
it is found in great quantity, and steps are now 
being taken to promote its growth on a larger 
scale and by scientific methods. Thus far it has 
been mainly employed for the manufacture of 
sacking, and the government of the colony has 
now laid a tax upon the import of jute-sacks, 
2,000,000 of which per year are imported into 
Madagascar. It is also believed that there is a 
possibility of obtaining fibers from the urena 
lobata, which can be utilized for fabrics other 
than sacking. 





DEMOCRATIC ASPECTS OF UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY SERVICE 


E are accustomed to arguments for 

universal military service that ap- 
proach the subject from the standpoint of the 
comparative military value to a nation, and in 
somewhat lesser measure do we hear and read 
of the physical benefit of such a system to an 
individual. ‘That there are other considera- 
tions and advantages is the conclusion of 
Prof. Munroe Smith (Columbia), in one of 
the papers on military training read at the 
annual meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science of New York and now printed in the 
Proceedings of the Academy. 

A hired army is a relic of the period of 
monarchic absolutism, and even the volun- 
teer system makes for aristocracy. Profes- 
sor Smith cites the “one-year volunteers” of 
the German army, who because of financial 
and educational advantages quickly become 
officers in the reserve. He also mentions the 
veterans of our own wars, who not only re- 
ceive special honor and preference but also 
transmit credit and social distinction to their 
descendants, through membership in various 
societies. 

The most serious objection to relying upon 
volunteer armies, declares Professor Smith, 
is neither political nor military, but social; 
and the greatest evil of the volunteer system 
is that “it slays or maims those who are most 
energetic .and enterprising, who have the 
highest ‘courage and the warmest devotion to 
their country, while it spares the inert, the 


timid, and the selfish. If modern war makes 
in any case for the survival of the physically 
unfit, modern war waged by volunteer ar- 
mies makes for the survival of the socially 
unfit.” 

Professor Smith holds that universal mili- 
tary service is essentially the democratic sys- 
tem; for democracy means equality of duties 
as well as equality of rights. Not only is it 
the system for a democracy, but it also tends 
to create democracies and to place greater po- 
litical power in the hands of the people. 


The establishment of universal military serv- 
ice in European monarchies has not been followed 
by an increase of royal power; the tendency has 
been toward more democratic government. In 
all these states, not excepting Russia, the people 
have to-day some voice in determining the laws 
and policies of the country; and it looks as if, 
broadly speaking, the imposition of the duty of 
military service upon every able-bodied male 
citizen had forced the monarchic and aristocratic 
elements to concede to the people some measure 
of political rights. They had to admit that the 
men who are to fight for a country ought to 
have something to say about its government. 


All of Professor Smith’s researches and 
thought on this subject convince him that 
“the defense of the country must, on demo- 
cratic principles, be secured through univer- 
sal military service; and if universal military 
service is to be enforced, we must have uni- 
versal—that is to say, compulsory—military 
training.” 
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INTENSIVE RED LIGHT AND TUBER- 
CULOSIS 


OR several years the public has grown 

increasingly familiar with various forms 
of photo therapy, or “light-cure.” ‘The sub- 
ject is however by no means exhausted. For 
the past two years a member of the medicinal 
clinic of the University of Bonn, Dr. Ger- 
hartz, has been studying the effect of red 
rays on patients afflicted with severe cases of 
tuberculosis of the lungs and larnyx. ‘The 
very remarkable results obtained in the cases 
oi nineteen invalids of this sort are reported 
in the Munich Medizinische Wochenschrift. 
Direct light from an arc-light, rich in red 
rays, was used in some cases; at times pure 
red neon light was employed. 


Of the sixteen severe tuberculosis cases in 
which the thorax was thus treated, fourteen died. 
In all the cases the progress of the lung degen- 
eration was diminished during the period of 
treatment. In ten cases a recession was noted. 
No enlargement of hollow spaces in the lungs 


was observed, and no new hollow spaces were 
formed. No serious hemorrhages occurred. 
There was a gain in weight. Coughing and 
night sweats decreased. The rattling sound 
diminished, and the daily quantity of sputum was 
decreased. But the sputum was not free of 
bacille. In every case the temperature fell, in 
six cases down to the normal. Rapidity of pulse 
and of respiration was also lowered except in 
three cases. 

Without doubt phenomena occurred in all cases 
during this treatment of the chest by red rays 
which indicate the beginning of an improvement 
in the affection of the lungs and a favorable 
reaction upon the general condition dependent 
thereon. . . . Animal experiments on sixty- 
five guinea pigs also indicated an objective im- 
provement. 


In spite of these excellent results, Dr. Ger- 
hartz is very cautious in his claims for this 
treatment, and expresses the desire that it be 
widely tested before being accepted as a 
curative. 





MUSIC’S SERVICE TO RELIGION 


LACE of honor in the current number 

of the Musical Quarterly (New York) 
is given to an interesting and valuable arti- 
cle on “Music as an Expression of Religious 
Feeling,” by George Whitfield Andrews of 
Oberlin. Music born of intelligence and 
imagination and fired by emotion has rare 
power to create emotional states; to cause 
an unwonted stirring of the feelings react- 
ing upon the whole range of intellectual and 
spiritual capacity. It probably affects the 
emotional nature more deeply than other 
arts, while in universality of appeal it far 
surpasses them. Accepting these characteris- 
tics of the musical art as true, Mr. Andrews 
says, its age-long service in religious worship 
is at once understood. 

What union more natural, he asks, than 
that between the spiritual things which are 
“spiritually discerned” and the art whose 
real being must be felt, must be apprehended, 
rather than heard merely by the ear, or de- 
scribed in halting words. Marvelous as is 
the expressive quality of rightly chosen lan- 
guage, men are few who do not sometimes 
sing. And so, the Christian church has 
been, is, and will be, a singing church. The 
question “What has the Church sung” is 
richly answered by the history of the liturgi- 


cal churches. To the query “What should 
the Church sing?” Mr. Andrews answers: 


Music born of intelligence and imagination 
and fired by religious emotion is music that 
should be sung in Christian worship. Its style 
will, nay must vary, for to the widely differing 
groups of believers their songs must appear as 
a true and natural utterance of their own re- 
ligious feeling. But it is true that the more 
perfectly these songs embody universal, unchang- 
ing emotional truth the less we make account 
of their outward dress. Truth lies at the very 
foundation of Christian worship, and the songs 
that truly voice the emotional experience of sin- 
cere souls in their religious life are fit for the 
use of the Church. There is something sacred, 
even religious about all the beauty of sound and 
of sight with which God had surrounded us, and 
the presence or absence of the label “Church 
Music” is of little moment. If the composer was 
guided in his choice of tonal material by an 
esthetic and §Spiritual vision and refused to be 
satisfied until his work showed power to move 
the hearts of hearers and also for their good, 
then such music is fit for the Church because it 
is true and its influence is wholesome. 


It would seem that musical works in- 
spired by religious emotion should be the 
greatest of all, and in proof of this the 
writer names such religious masterpieces as 
Bach’s “B minor Mass,” Mendelssohn’s 


“Elijah,” Handel’s “Messiah,” Haydn’s 





























LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


“Creation,” Mozart’s “Requiem,” Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius,” César Franck’s “The 
Beatitudes,” with which he classes Beetho- 
ven’s “Ninth Symphony,” with its choral 
conclusion,” which can hardly be called any- 
thing less than religious.” While our non- 
liturgical churches have made but slight ad- 
ditions to the general stock, speaking com- 
paratively, Mr. Andrews points out that 
there have been and are musicians of ability 
and accomplishment in the non-liturgical 
churches, but there has not been the attain- 
ment of a distinct style nor the accumulation 
of a great wealth of material as in the case 
of the other religious bodies. 


One cannot read the Psalms without the con- 
viction which grows with every repetition that 
here is the poetic voicing of the deepest, highest 
and most intense experiences possible to the soul 
of man. They were intended for singing, and 
from the day of their use in the Jewish temple 
until now they have been the foundation of very 
many of our sublimest musical productions. 

It must not be overlooked that only the highest 
intelligence, the most vivid imagination and the 
deepest inspiration can bring forth works of the 
first order. If there is the commonplace to be 
found in church music its cause is to be discov- 
ered in the human agent and not in the lack of 
inspiring force in religious feeling. 


He holds that church music to-day 
should accomplish just what it has done in 
past generations: moving upon human feel- 
ing, quickening the powers of the intellect, 
and inclining the will to make choice. “This 
inmost potentiality of music is not easily lo- 
cated, for music is nothing other than sound 
and movement combined according to nat- 
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ural and esthetic law, yet the sound and- 
movement have no message unless the com- 
poser had a vision of truth and beauty lead- 
ing him to choose certain sounds and certain 
movements and unite them in certain ways 
resulting in an utterance of blessing to him 
who has the ability to receive it.” He is very 
sure that it is not necessary to have a critical 
knowledge of music in order to feel the ma- 
jesty, the nobleness, the devotion, the tender- 
ness, the sorrow and the whole range of the 
soul’s experience which music so wonderfully 
voices. But knowledge does mean more per- 
fect insight, and should mean fuller sym- 
pathy. 


The conclusion then is that church music ought 
to be written by men of large intellectual and 
spiritual life, with hearts sympathetic and re- 
sponsive, having the temper of the prophet who 
is first a beholder of visions and revelations and 
then an able, capable and faithful agent in con- 
veying them to men for their edification. Thou- 
sands of pages of church music have been 
written by just such men. 


But the whole duty is not the musician’s. 
The Church also has an obligation. Is the 
Church requiring of her musical servants the 
very best they can give? this writer asks. 


Is there-no danger that they will be asked 
to cater to the passing fancy regardless of the 
real quality of that which thus pleases. Pleas- 
ure is certainly not the important end of public 
worship, even if it may be in the better sense 
a permissible accompaniment. Preaching is for 
the warning, the enlightenment, the upbuilding 
of hearers, and music has absolutely no place 
in the Christian church unless it can in some 
way enforce the message of the minister. 





LITERATURE AFTER THE WAR 


ROM far-away Uruguay comes a stim- 

ulating view of the effect which the pres- 
ent European war will have upon literature. 
Writing in La Nota (Montevideo), Mr. 
Rodo declares that while there may be a pro- 
duction of the literature of heroism, patriot- 
ism, and the vainglory of war as an imme- 
diate but transitory effect of the reaction of 
war on the human imagination, yet literary 
evolution will not continue to be governed 
by these characteristics. 


_ It is probable, on the contrary, that the dom- 
inating influence will be what may be called 
the social and spiritual achievement of the war. 
The war will bring about the renovation of the 
literary ideal, but not for the purpose of ex- 
pressing itself in its aspects of glory and pride. 

. + « The profound disturbance which it will 


introduce into the laws of international society, 
into political institutions, into the social forms 
which it will radically modify, will inevitably 
react on the spiritual life, and give birth to new 
forms of expression for new states of conscious- 
ness. 


The war will bring about this spiritual 
renewal,. thinks Mr. Rodo, because events 
“so extraordinary, so gigantic, so terrible” 
cannot pass without leaving traces on the 
human imagination of men; but the really 
fecund inspiration which will spring there- 
from will proceed from its heart-searching 
aspects. Genius will be roused “not by ra- 
diant victories, nor by standards billowing in 
the wind, nor by the glory of heroes, but far 
rather by the frightful heritage of crimes, of 
devastation, and of misery.” 








FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
BOOKS 


HE fall announcements of books indicate a 

very wide range of choices of books that are in- 
trinsically fine and have permanent values. Among 
the volumes of biography soon to appear are “The 
Life of John Marshall,” by Ex-Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge; a life of Booker T. Washington, by 
Lyman Beecher Stowe and Emmet Scott; “The 
Life of John Fiske,” by John Spencer Clark; “An 
O. Henry Biography,” by C. Alphonso Smith; 
“The Life of Ulysses S. Grant,” by Louis Coo- 
lidge; a critical study of “Henry Thoreau,” by 
Mark Van Doren; Judge Ransom’s “Charles E. 
Hughes, the Statesman.” Other books that may 
not be strictly classed as biography but possess 
similar characteristics are: “How We Elected 
Lincoln,” by Judge Abram Dittenhoefer, a cam- 
paigner for Abraham Lincoln in 1860; “The 
Story of the Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by 
Florence Howe Hall; “Leading Events in Ameri- 
can Diplomacy,” selected by Ripley Hitchcock 
from the “American Nation”; a William Dean 
Howells book, “Years of My Youth”; “The Art 
of Rodin, With Leaves from His Notebook,” 
compiled by Judith Cladel, and “Letters of 
Richard Watson Gilder,” edited by Rosamund 
Gilder. 

Books that deal with interesting facts and con- 
ditions of American life include “America and 
the New Epoch,” by Charles P. Steinmetz; “The 
Gary Plan: The Conflict Between the Old and 
the New in Education,” by Alice Fernandez; and 
“The Tide of Immigration,” by Frank Julian 
Warner. 

Among the books offered on the problems of 
our foreign relations are: “The Japanese Crisis,” 
by James A. B. Sherer; “Our Eastern Question,” 
by Thomas F. Millard, and “Caribbean Interests 
of the United States,” by Chester Lloyd Jones. 
“Benighted Mexico,” by Randolph W. Smith, of- 
fers a first-hand study of conditions in that coun- 
try. Maurice Maeterlinck’s new book, “The 
Wrack of the Storm,” deals with Belgium and 
the war; “The Self-Discovery of Russia,” by 
Professor J. Y. Simpson, is a volume of im- 
portance, and also Dr. William L. Mallabar’s 
“Medical History of the Great War,” and “The 
War and Humanity,” by James M. Beck. 

Out-of-door books include “The Moose Book,” 
by Samuel Merrill; “Tales of the Pampas,” by 
W. H. Hudson, and the journal‘of John Muir of 
his tramp from Indiana to Florida in 1867, “A 
Thousand Mile Walk.” 

Books that present interesting pictures of for- 
eign countries are “With the Turks in Pales- 
tine,’ by Alexander Aaronsohn; “Tramping 
Through Mexico, Guatemala and Honduras,” by 
Harry A. Franck; “Hawaii,” by Katherine Fuller 
Gerould, and “El Supreme,” a historical romance 
of South America by Edward Lucas White, and 
“The Taming of Calinga,” a story of the Philip- 
pines under Spanish rule, by C. L. Carlsen; “A 
Slav Soul and Other Tales,” by Alexander 
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Kuprin; and “The Wonderful Year,” by William 
J. Locke. 

Among the excellent translations we have “The 
Russian School of Painting,’ by Alexander Be- 
nois; Selma Lagerlof’s new romance “The Em- 
peror of Portugalia.” 

The publications of poetry include “The Un- 
published Poems of John Hay”; “The Great 
Valley,” by Edgar Lee Masters, and William 
Butler Yeats’ book of new poems, “Responsibili- 
ties”; Amy Lowell’s “Men, Women and Ghosts,” 
and John G. Neuhardt’s “The Fugitive Lure.” 

In catalogues of important works of fiction 
there are listed: “The World For Sale,” a story 
of the Canadian Northwest, by Sir Gilbert Parker; 
“The Winged Victory,” by Sarah Grand; “Witte 
Arrives,” a Jewish immigrant story by Elias 
Tobenkin; “The Heart of Rachael,” by Kathleen 
Norris; the first novel by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
“The Preacher of Cedar Mountain”; a novel 
begun and planned by the late F. Hopkinson 
Smith, “Enoch Crane”; “Multitude and Solitude,” 
an American edition of an early novel by John 
Masefield; “The Invisible Balance Sheet,” a new 
novel by Katrina Trask; a new novel by H. G. 
Wells, “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” and “The 
Leatherwood God,” by William Dean Howells. 

Among the offerings of stories are “The Great 
Push,” a war tale by Patrick Macgill; “The Tur- 
tles of Tasman,” by Jack London; Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s book of short stories, “The Fruit Gath- 
ering”; “Head Winds,” a collection of stories by 
James B. Connolly; a collection of tales by Edith 
Wharton, “Xingu and Other Tales”; “Penrod 
and Sam,” a new series by Booth Tarkington; 
a story of the supernatural, “Julius Levallon,” by 
Algernon Blackwood; “Bodbank,’” by Richard 
Washburn Child, tales of a Mississippi River 
town in the corn belt of Illinois; “The Mysteri- 
ous Stranger,” a posthumous story by Mark 
Twain; and “The Little Hunchback Zia,” by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Miscellaneous works include: “The Golden 
Book of Dutch Navigators,” by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon; “Buddha and the Gospel of Budd- 
hism,” by Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy; “The 
Wonder of Work,” a book of pictures with cap- 
tions by Joseph Pennell; “The Intelligence of 
Woman,” feminist essays by W. L. George; “So- 
ciety’s Misfits,’ by Madeline Z. Doty, a book on 
what goes on inside prisons and reformatories; 
George Moore’s life of Christ entitled “The 
Brook Kerith;” “The Layman’s Book of Medi- 
cine,” by Richard C. Cabot; and “Gleanings 
From Old Shaker Journals,” compiled by Clara 
Endicott Sears; Ellen Key’s new book “War, 
Peace and The Future,” and “The Advance of 
the English Novel,” by Professor William Lyon 
Phelps; “Ivory and the Elephant,” by George 
Frederick Kunz; “Aspects of English Poetry,” 
by Alfred Noyes, and “Our Hispanic Southwest,” 
by Ernest Peixotto. 























THE NEW BOOKS 
SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


66 Poe AND SOCIAL PROGRESS,”’ by 

Maurice Parmelee, is a most useful and 
educative book. It would be well if every seri- 
ous-minded person interested in social welfare 
would read this calm, impartial survey of the 
problems of poverty, and learn from it that pov- 
erty is not a spontaneous phenomenon, and that 
it could be practically wiped out by the reorgani- 
zation of society. The book is offered for use as 
a text for college courses on charities, poverty, 
pauperism, dependency, and the like, but its most 
useful place is in the hands of the worker, the 
producer, the business man and woman, the seri- 
ous shapers and makers of the present economic 
state of society. The chapters discuss and pre- 
sent data on the organization of society, pathol- 
ogical social conditions, biological factors, pa- 
thology of mind and body, distribution of wealth 
and incomes, national wealth and income, unem- 
ployment, standards of living, the extent of pov- 
erty, the sweating system, conditions of labor as 
causes of poverty, political maladjustment. On 
the side of remedial and preventive projects 
there are the various humanitarian and philan- 
thropic measures, social insurance and pensions, 
redistribution of wealth, political reorganization 
and industrial democracy, together with many 
other ideas that develop the conception of a 
society inspired by humanitarian and democratic 
ideals, that involves on the political side self- 
government of a high moral order, and on the 
economic side the efficient organization of the 
productive forces so that each member of society 
will be contributing his fair share of the kind 
of labor which he is best fitted to perform. 


If war could be ended by reasonableness, Pro- 
fessor Edward Krehbiel’s handbook, ‘“National- 
ism, War, and Society,”” would end it. The book 
presents a study of nationalism and its concomit- 
ant, war, in their relation to civilization; and 
of the fundamentals and the progress of the op- 
position to war. The aim of the book is frankly 
the dissemination of ideas and ideals which shall 
make for the reduction of war. The author 
acknowledges the assistance of Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, Dr. John Mez, and Dr. Denys P. Myers. 
Norman Angell has written an introduction of 
twenty pages that punctures some of the biologi- 
cal arguments against the probable continuance 
of wars. Whether these arguments are or are 
not fallacious depends entirely upon the read- 
er’s point of view. They are very interesting 
reading, however, and the essence of the preface 
and of Professor Krehbiel’s illuminating hand- 
book is the fact that, shirk the question of war 
to-day if we will, we shall certainly have to face 
it to-morrow, and we must now decide whether 
force is to be the instrument of defense or of sui- 
cide. If it is Utopian, he says, to concern ourselves 
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with preparation for codperation, brotherhood, 
and peace by a reconstruction of internal and 
international American policy, then indeed the 
choice before us is “Utopia or Hell.” 


“Society and Prisons,”* by Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, contains the Yale lectures on the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. They are stirring con- 
demnations, based on personal investigation, of 
the modern prison system and the usual attitude 
of the public toward the man in prison and the 
man who has “done time.” Mr. Osborne does not 
uphold a sentimental attitude toward criminals. 
His sympathy is human and genuine, but there 
are no paragraphs of mawkish sentiment in his 
book. His arraignment of the present prison 
system is that it does not cleanse the community 
of crime or cure the criminal. Under the old 
system, when two hundred offenses were punish- 
able by hanging, “the criminal did not return to 
society to commit new offenses—to begin an end- 
less chain of recurring crime and reimprison- 
ment. . . . While it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to get accurate statistics in this as in other 
prison matters, it is estimated that two-thirds of 
the men in our State prisons are recidivists. I 
believe this estimate is low for New York State; 
and while the figures will vary in different lo- 
calities, I should be surprised if the prison popu- 
lation of the’ country at large did not include 
more than 65 per cent. of recidivists.” 

Mr. Osborne’s basic tenets are: 

There is no such thing as a criminal type, but 
there is a prison type. 

Crime in its various forms is largely spiritual. 

The state of our prison system is due to the 
indifference of society to the wards of the State. 

The duties and understanding of Christian 
citizenship will apply democracy even to the 
prisons. 

The Welfare System is simply training in 
democracy, applied Christianity, the Golden Rule. 

The lectures contain an account of Mr. Os- 
borne’s experimental incarceration at Auburn 
prison and a sketch of the life of Canada Blackie, 
who lent Mr. Osborne valuable assistance in or- 
ganizing the Welfare League. 


Bipin Chandra Pal, a champion of Nationalism 
in India, offers in “Nationality and Empire,”’* a 
book published at Calcutta, a most excellent run- 
ning survey of current Indian problems. This 
book cannot be too highly commended to those 
who are interésted in governmental study. The 
articles that compose the volume have previously 
appeared in various Indian reviews. In 1911, 
the late Mr. W. T. Stead published in the Eng. 
lish Review of Reviews an interview with Bipin 
Chandra Pal in which he discussed the possible 
reconstitution of governmental relations betwee, 
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Great Britain and India on the basis of the 
recognition of India as a free and equal partner, 
and advised the reconstitution of the British Em- 
pire on the basis of free codperative partnership 
between her dependencies, India, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. While this book is 
occupied in the main with the various aspects 
of the Indian idea of this co-partnership as re- 
gards the Indian Empire, in accordance with the 
demands of Indian Nationalism, the author goes 
far enough to say that the true empire idea is 
in fact not a political but a social idea, social 
evolution is its ultimate end. The moral idea 
of an Empire is the large ground it offers for 
human fellowship. Therefore Imperialism, with 
freedom, offers for India a higher ideal than 
Nationalism, and in consideration of her internal 
problems and threatened perils from _ other 
nations, much the wisest solution for the ever 
outcropping political unrest. Federalism is the 
only salvation for India, and the only possible 
way in which, after the war, the integrity of the 
British Empire can be maintained. 


Seymour Deming’s spirited arraignment of 


society. “From Doomsday to Kingdom Come,’’? 
reminds us that the origins of war are not for- 
eign but domestic; they are rooted in class rule, 
and it is every man’s business to expose class rule 
and help the working man to conquer the world 
by means of honest, well-paid labor, which shall 
bring about a self-impelled social democratiza- 
tion. And in the end “Kingdom Come” is not 
an ideal society. It is the truth of the Hegelian 
theory, that life is in the effort, in the struggle, 
inasmuch as the price of any good is struggle 
everlasting. A readable book, a piquant bit of 
the urge toward true democracy. 


Every person interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren should own “The Child in Human Progress,”’?” 
by George Henry Payne, a book that shows the 
status of the child from prehistoric times to the 
present day. Dr. Jacobi, who has written the 
preface, declares that no teacher, medical prac- 
titioner, historian, or pediatrist should be without 
it. It is the only book of its kind published. 





PHILOSOPHY 


N “Bergson and Religion,”* Professor Lucius 

Hopkins Miller, of Princeton, attempts to as- 
sess the religious value of Bergson’s teaching. 
Opinions will necessarily vary as to the religious 
value of Bergsonianism according to the various 
conceptions of religion, but Professor Miller’s 
enthusiastic and conscientious estimate of the re- 
sult for religion of Bergson’s philosophy is of 
importance and interest. And he affirms with- 
out fear of contradiction that Bergson is the 
literary exponent of the forces that are just now 
virile and constructive in France. 

To the reasoning mind Bergson gives a basis 
for faith; to the doubtful he gives encourage- 
ment to believe. The materialist can identify, 
if he so choose, the “Vital Impulse” of Bergson 
with God. His “intuition” is clearly allied to 
faith and to all he reveals—even as did the Naz- 
arene—the possibility of our having “life more 
abyndantly.” This work is a distinct creation in 
itself, one that will attract all classes of readers 
for its sound reasoning, clarity, and stimulating 
literary style. 


The May number of the Philosophical Review* 
is given up to papers by writers who are admir- 
ers of the philosophical work of the distinguished 
American philosopher Josiah Royce, but who 
were not for one reason or another able to par- 
ticipate in the original celebration of Professor 
Royce’s sixtieth birthday which took place last 
year at the University of Pennsylvania and in 
New York. Several of these writers have been 
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his pupils, and while in hardly any case has 
there been an actual adoption by them of his 
theories in their entirety, the spirit of loyalty 
characterizes them as a whole. Notable among 
these papers are: “The Significance of His Work 
in Philosophy,” “The Foundation in Royce’s Phi- 
losophy for Christian Theism,” “Royce’s Inter- 
pretation of Christianity,” “Love and Loyalty,” 
and “Royce’s Idealism as a Philosophy of Edu- 
cation.” Richard Cabot contributes an article on 
“Royce as a Teacher,” a tribute to his kindness, 
his interest, and his unfailing interest in the “lame 
ducks.” Other articles discuss the technical points 
of the Roycean philosophical system. 


“Indian Thought, Past, and Present,”*® by R. W. 
Frazer, is a notable and erudite account of In- 
dian thought in its infiltrations through the social 
and religious life of India and of its effect upon 
orthodox Hindus. Mr. Frazer holds that if we 
are to approach the idea of a world federation, 
we must first be familiar with the underlying 
stratum of thought of each race and nation, how 
they have attempted to solve the problem of the 
universe. This volume begins with a study of 
the Vedas and continues the tracing of hereditary 
currents through the Brahamanas, the Uphani- 
shads, Vedanta, Sankya or the world as matter; 
Vais’eshika and Nyaya, or the world as atoms, 
Yoga, asceticism, Buddhism, Hinduism, on to 
present Indian thought and a chapter on the 
past and present position of Woman in India. 
The book is beautifully illustrated. Many of 
the cuts are photographed from the art collection 
of Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, who has been 
recently heard on the lecture platform in this 
country. A more clear or succinct account of 
Indian thought cannot be obtained. 
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ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


T is a piece of fine irony that Robert Southey 
| Pes be universally remembered only by 
the “Story of the Three Bears.” His expectation 
that he would be blest and remembered by all 
who love to teli stories to children has been 
realized, but the bulk of his literary fame and 
high pretensions has mostly gone the way of all 
that’s mortal. It is most agreeable, however, 
to find among the new publications a book of the 
“Select Prose of Robert Southey.”* The selections 
have been well chosen and will find their audi- 
ence. They are those charming, light, readable 
parts of Southey’s more popular works wherein 
he has permitted his inventive fancy to play 
gracefully in numerous delightful episodes. Se- 
lections from the “Lake Country,” “The Doctor,” 
“The Life of Bayard,” “The Peninsular War,” 
and “Opinions and Reflections from the Common- 
place Books” are included among other selections. 


Most people who have seen Maeterlinck’s 
“Bluebird” played in this country or glimpsed 
the shadowy beauty of “Peleas and Melisande” 
want to know all about the poet-dramatist. Mr. 
MacDonald Clark has written a searching study 
of the man and a sympathetic estimate of his 
work, genius, and influence in the literary world 
for the past generation.” Maeterlinck himself has 
written of the essay: “It is by far the most 
complete, thorough, and conscientious study yet 
devoted to me. I have admired the independence, 
the sureness, the sense of balance of thought that 
sometimes towers above its subject. And I feel 
proud to have been the subject of a work of this 
intellectual vigor.’ Mr. Clark treats of Maeter- 
linck’s works in detail, then follows the discus- 
sion of Maeterlinck the man, the effect of the 
mixture of races in his blood, of early surround- 
ings, love of solitude and simplicity, outdoor life, 


and progressivism. He does not hold Maeter- 
linck to be the disciple of any philosopher. He 
is rather a powerful, original, spiritual force 
seizing upon the best in both philosophy and 
religion and mingling the whole into a mystical 
doctrine of the preéminence of beauty and the 
glory of the inner life of the soul. For richness 
of style, vocabulary, and true interpretative power 
this book rises far above even the exceptional 
works of its kind. 


Stephen Leacock’s latest book, “Essays and Lit- 
erary Studies,”* presents the movements of modern 
thought in a terse manner enlivened by a merry 
wit and the skilful clothing of old argument in 
new forms. Especially delightful are the essays, 
“The* Apology of a Professor,” a spirited defense 
of the men who infuse leaven into our present- 
day life of commercialism; “American Humor,” 
an analysis of the humor of American writers as 
it bears relation to the history of the American 
people; and. “The Woman Question,” a blow at 
the theories of Feminism. 


“Browning Studies,” by Vernon C. Harrington,‘ 
are intended as an introduction to Browning’s 
best work, for those who are not familiar with 
his poetry. The author emphasizes the great 
help the earnest student can find in Browning 
in the difficult art of living. 


“The Elements of Style,’ an introduction to 
literary criticism, by David Watson Rannie,° 
covers its chosen field in a most scholarly fashion. 
The various literary forms are skilfully analyzed 
and illustrative quotations given from famous 
authors. It is a most excellent volume for stu- 
dents of literature and ambitious writers. 





SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


N INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF VARIABLE STARS,”® by Caroline E. 
Furness, Ph.D., is one of a collection of notable 
volumes by Vassar alumnz published in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Amer- 
ica’s oldest college for women. It is offered 
with the purpose of presenting in a clear and 
simple form the physical principles upon which 
many of the instruments and methods of investi- 
gation are based—principles such as polarized 
light, spectrum analysis, the formation of the 
photographic image and photo-electricity. It is 
the first general book, suitable alike to students 
and to the amateur who owns a telescope, that 
has been published in English. The observation 
of variable stars was introduced into the pro- 
gram of Vassar College by Mary Whitney in 
1901, and the author of this admirable volume 
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codperated with a the first few years in giving 
instruction. 


Among recent books presenting that serene, 
high-minded scholarship that labors for no re- 
ward save delight in its own arduous toil, is 
the Columbian University monograph, “The 
Origins of the Islamic State.”’ This work is a 
translation by Philip Khuri Hitti, the Gustave 
Gottheil lecturer at Columbia, of the “Kitab 
Futuh Al-Buldan,” an Arabic authority for the 
period when the Arab state was in the process 
of formation. The present interest in the Nearer 
East, and the renewed desire for knowledge of 
governmental conditions past and present, will 
commend this volume to the student. The task 
of making the Arabic text accessible to those 
who cannot hope to master the Arabic language 
is one that merits wide appreciation. 





5The Elements of a 
Dutton. 312 pp. 

6 An Introduction . a Study of Variable Stars. By 
Caroline E. Furness. Houghton, Mifflin. 327 pp. 
Til. $1.75. 

7™The Origins of the Islamic State. 
Hitti. Longmans, Green, 518 pp. 


By David Watson Rannie. 


By Philip Khuri 
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A series of eight lectures given at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, in 1914, under the name of 
“Sound Analysis,” have been rewritten by their 
author, Professor Dayton Clarence Miller, and 
published under the title “The Science of Musi- 
cal Sounds.”* These lectures, while containing 
enough elementary materials to interest begin- 
ners, give the latest advances of the science. 
The lectures are accompanied by quantities of 
illustrations—diagrams and pictures that make 
experimental work for the student easy to a 
degree. To anyone interested in this subject 
Professor Miller’s book is invaluable. The 
chapters cover sound waves, simple harmonic 
motion, noise and tone, characteristics of tones, 
methods of recording and photographing sound 
waves, analysis and synthesis of harmonic curves, 
influence of horn and diaphragm on sound waves 
and interpreting sound analysis, tone qualities 
of musical instruments, and word relations of the 
art and the science of music. 


.One questions if we have not at least Fabres 
in the making when one comes upon such a rare 
and delightful book of nature knowledge as 
“Texas Nature Observations and Reminiscences,”* 
a work by Dr. R. Menger, an amateur Texas 
naturalist. This book is a vivid transcript of the 
author’s impressions covering a space of many 
years of his personal observations of the living 
wild things of the Lone Star State and of her 
fields, plants, and streams. The book has six- 
teen full-page, half-tone illustrations and numer- 
ous decorations made from about 3,600 rattle- 
snake rattles. In view of the recent interest in 
the State of Texas because of the encampment 


_of the militia along the Mexican border, this book 


should find eager readers. A more fascinating 
book for both old and young, or a better com- 
mentary on the excellent results both of knowl- 
edge and of mental and physical refreshment 
following the use of our leisure in the study of 
the out-of-door world can hardly be imagined. 





A FEW RECENT NOVELS 


HARLES MARRIOTT’S “Davenport”? will 

please those who like a carefully written mys- 
tery story. The question of the duality of the human 
mind, of the curious intelligence and unexplained 
fact knowledge sometimes displayed by the sub- 
jective mind, will interest students of occult phe- 
nomena and believers in spiritualism. Harry Bel- 
sire, the son of a Gloucestershire vicar, baffles his 
close friends by sudden gleams of learning and 
personality that seem quite apart from his normal 
intelligence. The explanation of the mystery is 
withheld until the novelist’s art has aroused the 
reader to a high point of curiosity. The au- 
thorship of a series of brilliant articles appear- 
ing in local papers signed “J. D.” is traced to 
young Belsire, who has written them with the 
assistance of a friend and “Planchette” while his 
mind was functioning as “Davenport.” Here the 
novelist introduces a curious fact familiar to 
psychologists, the loss of union between the two 
personalities or the two phases of the one. Bel- 
sire loses Davenport, and the question is—how 
to unite them once more so that the young man 
may proceed through life mentally a complete 
individual. This is accomplished in an exqui- 
sitely written chapter of great delicacy and 
charm. One may take the book as a parable if 
the reader wishes. It is a remarkable work, one 
that for charm and suggestiveness can hardlv 
be surpassed. 


“David Blaize,’* by E. F. Benson, gives us a 
realistic, jolly picture of English school-boy life 
which is comparable to Kipling’s “Stalky & Co.” 
and Hughes’ “Tom Brown’s School Days.” <A 
happier, more wholesome book could hardly be 
imagined. We are shown the inner intricacies 
of the high art of the best English schools, the 





1 The Science cf Musical Sounds. By Dayton Clarence 
Miller. Macmillan. 286 pp. $2.50. 

2Texas Nature Observations. By Dr. ~R. Menger. 
Guessaz & Ferlet Co., San Antonio, Texas. 323 pp. $2. 

3 Davenport. By Charles Marriott. John Lane. 374 
pp. $1.35. 


art of shaping noble character. There exists the 
understanding between master and pupil that 
every offense is condonable save those that in- 
volve cleanness of mind and honorable actions. 


“Testore,”® the romance of an Italian fiddle- 
maker, by Pat Candler, gives a narrative of the 
dreams that came to the buyer of an old violin. 
They are woven into the life-story of its maker, 
one Carlo Giuseppe Testore, a fiddle-maker of 
Milan. If this book is, as it seems, a first novel, 
it deserves high praise. ‘The romantic atmos- 
phere is well sustained and faults of construc- 


. tion, notably a lack of codrdination, and certain 


gaps in the flow of the narrative, are well nigh 
lost in the picturing forth of a vivid personality 
and in the melodic quality of the style. 


“The Purple Land,”® an early work of W. H. 
Hudson, whose idyllic story, “Green Mansions,” 
has had large sales, is reissued in a new edition. 
It was first published in 1885, in two volumes, 
under the title of “The Purple Land That Eng- 
land Lost.” This land was the “Banda Oriental,” 
the Uruguay of South America, discovered by 
Magellan in 1500, when he named the hill or 
mountain which gives its name to the capital 
“Monte Vidi.” ‘This book has a flavor of Rob- 
inson Crusoe and the Swiss Family Robinson. 
It narrates the romantic adventures of Richard 
Lamb, a young Englishman, in the interior of 
this wild and then unknown country. It has 
great fascination and true romantic quality. The 
unexpected adventures and marvelous escapes of 
the herd place the reader in the world of long 
ago when tales of darkest Africa piqued our 
curiosity, when we believed in Amazons, giants, 
pygmies, and: 


“The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 





* David Blaize. By E. F. Benson. Doran. 364 pp. 

5Testore. By Pat Candler. Dutton. 264 pp. $1.35. 

® The Purple Land. By W. H. Hudson. E. P. Dutton. 
355 pp. $1.50 net. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


OLUME IV. of the Disraeli biography by 
V George Earle Buckle (in succession to W. F. 
Monypenny), covers the period 1855-1868." The 
letters of Disraeli to Queen Victoria come to 
their end in this volume, but there is a wealth of 
other correspondence and extended comment upon 
various personages, all of which extends the 
work beyond the limits of a biography into a his- 
tory of the times. Palmerston, Derby, Russell, 
and Gladstone are equally prominent in this vol- 
ume with the redoubtable “Dizzy.” The exposi- 
tion of the tact and wisdom with which Dis- 
raeli led the Queen’s Opposition in the House of 
Commons throughout his waiting years, his final 
Parliamentary triumph and accession to the Prime 
Ministry in 1868, fill the record of his public life 
for this volume. On the personal side there are 
glimpses of his devoted wife’s pride in his con- 
quests, and bits of intimate correspondence that 
throw a high light of his character. Once when 
they were both confined to their rooms by ill- 
ness in the house at Grosvenor Gate they wrote 
letters to each other every day. Mrs. Disraeli 
was at this time seventy-five years of age. In 
Disraeli’s notes to her we find the following: 
“You have sent me the most amusing and charm- 
ing letter I ever had. It beats Horace Walpole 
and Madame de Sevigne.” 

“We have been separated four days and under 
the same roof. How very strange.” 

“Grosvenor Gate has become a hospital, but 
a hospital with you is worth a palace with any- 
body else. Your own D.” 


“A Warwickshire Lad,”’” a story of the boyhood of 
William Shakespeare by George Madden Martin, 
gives a quaint, delightful picture of the home life 
of the Shakespeare family and portrays with 
fidelity of the lovable, devoted mother, who was 
Mistress Mary Arden of the Asbies, and the gal- 
lant, unsuccessful bailiff, John Shakespeare, the 
father. The story shows the master-dramatist as 
a truant lad, who often ran away to the woods 
with an older playmate, Ann Hathaway, a lass as 
fond of gypsying as the youthful Master’ Shakes- 
peare. The historic detail is consistent and the 
events are enveloped in a haze of charming imag- 
inative touches. 


Ambassador Jusserand, dean of the diplomatic 
corps at Washington, and for thirteen years a 
resident of the United States, brings together in 
one volume several of his studies of men and 
events in American history which he deems of 
special interest from the point of view of Franco- 
American relations.* Thus he treats of “Rocham- 


1The Life of Benjamin Disraeli. 
Buckle. IV vol. 1855-68. 610 pp. $3. 

2A Warwickshire Lad. By George Madden Martin. 
D. Appleton Co. 112 pp. Ill. $1. 

3 With Americans of Past and Present Days. By J. J. 
Jusserand. Scribner’s. 350 pp. $1.50. 





By George Earle 


beau and the French in America,” “L’Enfant and 
the Federal City,” “Washington and the French,” 
and “Abraham Lincoln.” In a preface M. Jus- 
serand reminds us that his “diplomatic ancestor,” 
Gerard de Rayneval, presented to Congress the 
first credentials brought here from abroad (be- 
ing at that time the entire diplomatic body). 


“Nights,” * by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, gives us 
reminiscences of nights in Rome and Venice in 
the “Esthetic Eighties,” and in London and Paris 
in the “Fighting Nineties.” During this period 
Mrs. Pennell was a member of a brilliant group 
of artists and thinkers who waged a successful 
war upon Victorianism and smug Philistinism. 
It was the time of the new renaissance as a gen- 
eral movement, eventful years that saw the be- 
ginnings of many of the art and literary projects 
that have now come to mature flowering. One 
can re-live those years with Aubrey Beardsley 
and Henry Harland, with their Yellow Book; 
with Joseph Pennell, who made Beardsley fa- 
mous over-night in the first issue of The Studio, 
William Ernest Henley, “Bob” Stevenson, George 
Moore, Rosamund Marriot-Watson, George Stee- 
vens, Whistler, and many others of the rebellious 
souls, since become wise and the famous, who 
animate the pages of Mrs. Pennell’s pleasant, 
friendly book. The pertrait of Beardsley is 
vivid, and there is a remarkable sketch of Ver- 
laine. The book is illustrated with sixteen illus- 
trations from photographs and etchings by well- 
known artists. 


Just in time for the biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, there ap- 
peared an eloquent appreciation written by Helen 
Knox of the life and character of the retiring 
president of-the Federation, Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer.” Throughout her long career as student, 
historian, wife, mother and organizing genius, her 
fame and influence have become continually more 
far-reaching until to-day she is looked upon as 
an ideal type of American womanhood. Her ad- 
ministration of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has been notable for harmony and achievement. 
Among the many praises of her genius and per- 
sonality, there is none more expressive of just 
what Mrs. Pennybacker means to the women of 
America than the tribute from William J. Battle, 
president of the University of Texas: 

“To me the noteworthy thing about Mrs. Penny- 
backer is the clearness of her understanding of 
women’s position in the world of to-day and the 
force and beauty of her exposition of it. Even 
an old fogy could not withhold his admiration.” 





4Nights. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Lippincott. 
303 pp. $3. 

5 Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker. By Helen Knox. 
Revell. 192 pp. $1. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


History 


A Short History of Germany. By Ernest F. 
Henderson. Macmillan. 2 vol. 1121 pp. net. 


Maps. $3.50. 

This new edition of Mr. Henderson’s ad- 
mirable work contains additional chapters on the 
political, economic, and social progress of Ger- 
many from 1871 to 1914. Very wisely, the au- 
thor makes no attempt at this time to carry the 
history beyond the outbreak of the great war, 
since, in his opinion, “subsequent events are too 
numerous and too complicated, even were they 
not too much in dispute, to be treated of with 
any profit in a work of this kind. Besides, they 
belong to a new era, the end of which our 
children’s children may not see.” 


A History of the Third French Republic. 
By C. H. C. Wright. Houghton, Mifflin. 206 pp. 
Ill. $1.50. 

The forty-four years intervening between the 
downfall of the French Empire and the begin- 
ning of the present war formed a remarkable 
era in French history. For American readers 
the story of that era has never before been so 
clearly told as in this book by the Professor 
of the French Language and Literature at Har- 
vard. The author traces the Egyptian and Mo- 
rocco troubles, the Panama scandal, the Dreyfus 
case, the quarrel with the Church, the constantly 
growing radicalism of French parties, and all 
the great movements of this interesting period, 
culminating in the remarkable restoration of 
France to power and greatness as revealed under 
the test of war. 


Poland. By W. Alison Phillips. Holt. 256 
pp. 50 cents. 

In the “Home University Library” a volume on 
Poland is contributed by W. Alison Phillips, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of 
Dublin. This writer endeavors to be scrupu- 
lously just to the German point of view in the 
case of the Polish question, but, while giving 
credit to Prussia for the good work she has done 
in the economic development of her Polish prov- 
inces, Professor Phillips draws from responsible 
German writers a condemnation of the Prussian 
spirit of domination and of the “policy of ruth- 
less Germanization” which has been its outcome. 


Ghenko—The Mongol Invasion of Japan. 
By Nakaba Yamada, B. A. Dutton. 277 pp. 
Ill. $2.50. 

This is the first concise account in English of 
the defeat of the Mongol invasion of Japan in 
the thirteenth century. An introduction is fur- 
nished by Lord Armstrong. 


A History of the National Capital. By 
Wilhelmus Bogart Bryan. Vol. II. Macmillan. 
707 pp. $5. 

The second and concluding volume of this 
elaborate history of ‘the City of Washington 


covers by far the more important portion of that 
history, beginning with the close of the War of 
1812 and ending with adoption of the present 
form of government of the District of Columbia 
in 1878. This work deals with a great variety 
of topics that are of national rather than merely 
local interest—for example, the living conditions 
of Government employees living in the district, 
the social life of the capital, the successive Presi- 
dential inaugurations and terms, and, in general, 
the development of the City of Washington as 
the nation’s capital. 


A History of the University of Chicago. 
By Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed. Chicago: 


wi 


The University of Chicago Press. 522 pp. Iii. 
$3. 


It is hard for some of us to realize that the 
University of Chicago has already had a quarter- 
century of history. It is important that the be- 
ginnings of so great an institution should be 
accurately described before those who had a 
part in them have all passed from the scene. 
The author of this volume, Dr. T. W. Goodspeed, 
has been active in the affairs of the university 
from the very outset. He writes from intimate 
knowledge of the epoch-marking work of Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Harper, the first president, as well as of 
the broadly successful administration of President 
Harry Pratt Judson. 


Scandinavian Immigrants in New York 
(City and State), 1630-1674. By Prof. John 
O. Evjen, Ph.D. Minneapolis: K. C. Holter Pub. 
Co. 438 pp. IIl. $2.50. 

By marvelous industry in research, Dr. Evjen 
has succeeded in obtaining biographical data con- 
cerning 188 of the earliest Scandinavian settlers 
of New York, many of whom had been numbered 
among the Dutch founders of that community. 
The importance of Scandinavian immigration in 
the early period of our colonial history was never 
before so fully demonstrated. 


The Jews Among the Greeks and Romans. 
By Max Radin. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. 421 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


A coherent account, written from the standpoint 
of modérn Jewish scholarship. 


War, Preparedness, and National 
* Sentiment 


Why Preparedness? By Capt. Henry J. 
Reilly. Chicago: Daughaday & Co. 401 pp. 
Ill. $2. 


An American army officer gives in this vol- 
ume his observations during the first year of the 
great war, first with the armies of the Allies 
and later with those of the Central Powers. Cap- 
tain Reilly deduces from his observations those 
facts and arguments that have a special bearing 
on the question of American preparedness to-day. 
General Leonard Wood vouches for the accu- 
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racy of what Captain Reilly says, from the mili- 
tary standpoint, and urges the importance of the 
lessons that America should learn from the ex- 
periences of Great Britain and other powers in 
the present war. 


Americanism—What It Is. By David Jayne 
Hill. Appleton. 280 pp. $1.25. 

An up-to-date analysis and review of Ameri- 
can political conceptions. ‘The two concluding 
chapters, “The Duty of National Defense” and 
“New Perils for Americanism,” have special ref- 
erence to current national problems. 


Old Glory. By Mary Shipman Andrews. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 126 pp. 50 cents net. 

This trio of short stories—comprising “The Col- 
ors,” “The Stranger Within the Gates,” and “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” are excellent and timely 
reading, pulsating with a patriotism and rever- 
ence for the Flag that give a real tug at the heart- 
strings of a true American. 


Their True Faith and Allegiance. By 
Gustavus Ohlinger. Macmillan. 124 pp. 50 
cents. 

A stirring appeal to Americans of German 
birth or antecedents to be true to their American 
citizenship. A foreword is supplied by Owen 
Wister. 


War and Civilization. By J. M. Robertson, 


M. P. Dutton. 160 pp. $1. 

An Englishman’s reply to a Swedish professor’s 
defense of Germany. ‘The book traverses much 
of the familiar ground related to the beginnings 
of the war. 


Culture and War. By Simon Nelson Patten. 
Huebsch. 62 pp. 60 cents. 


A searching, dispassionate study of the princi- 
ples at the basis of German culture. 


What Could Germany Do for Ireland? By 
James K. McGuire. Wolfe Tone Co. 309 pp. 


$1. 

A sequel to “The King, the Kaiser, and Irish 
Freedom,” by the same author. Mr. McGuire, 
the former mayor of Syracuse, N. Y., holds that 
Ireland can be nothing more than a vassal state, 
economically considered, so long as England’s 
domination in the empire continues. 


A Chronicle of 1915 


The New International Year Book. A 
Compendium of the World’s Progress for the 
year 1915. Edited by Frank Moore Colby, M. 
A., Allen Leon Churchill, and Horatio S. Krans, 
Ph. D. Dodd, Mead. 752 pp. Ill. $5. 

The International Year Book is the first work of 
reference to make extensive use of the data re- 
sulting from the wide range of scientific research 
occasioned by the war. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington contribute 
articles dealing with the world’s production of 
crops under war conditions, agriculture in Europe 
during the war, and the American horse and the 
war, together with surveys of soils, the potash 
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supply, and meat production. The various phases 
of the political and economic aspects of the war 
are also treated with thoroughness, and in this 
record of the calendar year 1915, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of certain routine statistical ma- 
terial from the nations engaged in the conflict, one 
finds a complete presentation of the activities of 
even these nations in this time of world crisis. 


Coping with Hay-Fever 
Hay-Fever: Its Prevention and Cure. 
By William C. Hollopeter, M.D. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 347 pp. $1.25. 


An especially timely book of wide interest, for 
the victims of hay-fever are numbered by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and their season of anguish is 
at hand. Dr. Hollopeter, who states in his preface 
that he has had remarkable and uniform success 
with a simple treatment of hay-fever for the last 
twenty years, deals with the subject in three parts: 
“What Hay-fever is”; “Accepted causes”; “Forms 
of treatment.” There is already an extensive lit- 
erature of the subject, as the complete biblio- 
graphy appended to the book will show. Never- 
theless a new work on this interesting and com- 
mon disease, by a physician of high standing with 
a record of successful treatment, will doubtless in- 
terest the thousands of sufferers from this annual 
summer scourge. 


Educational Books 


The Playground Book. By Harry Sperling. 
A. S. Barnes Co. 105 pp. IIl. $1.80. 


Playground teachers will be glad to have “The 
Playground Book,” by Harry Sperling. It pre- 
sents a fairly limited choice of the best games 
and dances adapted to playground conditions and 
purposes in order that novices may refer with 
confidence to them for help and _ inspiration. 
There are singing games and folk dances with 
music, playground athletic games, also class- 
room games, suggestions, talks, etc., and a bibli- 
ography for playground workers. It is a large- 
sized book like a folio of music, well printed from 
large type, with excellent illustrations. 


Bookbinding as a Handwork Subject. By 
J. Halliday Dutton. 73 pp. $1. 


This work explains how books_can be bound 
with simple apparatus in a school classroom. The 
author suggests that simplified, inexpensive book- 
binding can be used in many ways in schools, as 
in the making of notebooks and scrap-books, the 
binding of music, making of drawing books and 
binding of magazines. It is equally suitable for 
girls and boys as a stimulus to artistic taste and 
creative effort. A book for the home as well as 
for the schoolroom. 


The Business of Being a Friend. By Bertha 
Condé. Houghton, Mifflin. 121 pp. $1.25. 


A good book to give to a girl, particularly 
the girl who is going away from home to school 
or college, is Bertha Condé’s “The Business of 
Being a Friend.” Miss Condé is Senior Student 
Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, and has studied for sixteen years the 
problems of girls in this country, Europe, and 
the Orient. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—THE SECURED FOREIGN GOVERNMENT LOAN 


EW ideas and new styles are constantly 

being displayed in the market for in- 
vestment securities. There, as elsewhere, 
necessity is the mother of invention. ‘The 
war is a leveler among borrowers as it is 
among aristocrats. It has been found em- 
barrassing to say what would not be done 
and what concessions would not be made 
with the subsequent evidence that the thing 
denied was accepted and the concession re- 
buffed was embraced. 

One of the new styles is the “secured for- 
eign government loan.” ‘There have been 
occasions in the past when governments with 
low credit, such as those of the Balkan states, 
have pawned their chattels at high rates of 
interest for the money they imperatively 
needed and which Paris and London, and 
less frequently Berlin, loaned at high rates 
of interest. But no power of the first rank 
had ever been compelled to do so before 
France called on the American market in 
July for $100,000,000 and was given the 
accommodation only after she had agreed to 
cover the amount with prime securities with 
a market value 20 per cent. in excess of the 
principal of the loan, and this margin to be 
maintained during its three-year tenure. 


A New British Loan 


Before the September Review or ReE- 
VIEWS is published the investing public may 
be offered a second secured government loan, 
that of Great Britain. ‘This will be one of 
the strangest: financial episodes of the war, 
which has had a way of reversing precedent 
and beating down pride. Just a year ago 
negotiations were under way in New York 
for the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan 
which the West would not buy, as much be- 
cause it was unsecured as from its pro- 
German sentiment. It went willingly enough 
into the French secured loan and is reported 
to have been allotted less than it wanted. 
The committee of London bankers who came 
over to borrow of our wealth flatly refused 
to consider a collateral loan, but they made 
concessions in other ways, mainly in the rate 
of interest and the price to the public, paying 
about 114 per cent. more than their last do- 
mestic loan had netted. The “Anglos,” as 
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they are known in the vernacular of the 
market-place, were returning 6.25 per cent. 
when the French secured loan appeared, with 
its yield of approximately 5.75 per cent. 

As there is only about a year’s difference in 
the maturity, and two-name paper of the 
strongest credit nations in times of peace 
ought to sell better than one-name paper, the 
plain inference is that the American public 
wanted something behind their investment 
besides a promise to pay. For this reason 
it is assumed that the British secured loan 
forthcoming will yield less than the 
“Anglos.” It is not necessary to suggest the 
change in financial conditions within a year 
that compel the foremost banking nation of 
the world to pledge securities for a loan from 
what was in 1914 a second- or third-rate 
banking power and badly in debt to this 
same borrower. 

For one thing, the cost of the war had 
about doubled. Every nation involved has 
added enormously to its debt and subtracted 
from its income. ‘The idea of repudiation 
is no longer scouted. In fact, very high 
financial authorities in Europe see no other 
escape from the problem of intolerable taxa- 
tion. As we have repeatedly stated in these 
pages, external loans are in a class by them- 
selves. ‘They will be paid at face value on 
maturity, whatever the internal conditions of 
the borrowers. But even they must now be 
fortified by collateral which the American 
investor knows and respects and is willing 
to hold in the highly improbabie event of a 
default. It certainly is not too much to ask 
that the collateral be given. Unsecured loans 
of all kinds are constantly becoming unpopu- 
lar with bankers, who are asking the right 
of protection against unsecured paper which 
passes so freely in this country. 


Wide Range of Collateral 


Great Britain and France have been bank- 
ers for so many peoples throughout the world 
that they can bring out almost any kind of 
security that is required. For instance, in 
borrowing this summer France pledged 
$113,449,000 of the bonds of ten different 
governments. The largest of these were 


$20,600,000 Spanish interior and _state- 
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guaranteed railroad bonds and $20,500,000 
Republic of Argentina bonds. ‘Then there 
were $20,200,000 of Egyptian bonds, $12,- 
080,000 of Swiss Republic bonds, and $11,- 
600,000 Suez Canal shares. ‘The other 
countries represented by their obligations 
were Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Hol- 
land, whose national wealth has immensely 
increased since the war, because of their 
commercial opportunities as neutrals, and 
Uruguay and Brazil. There were also 
$3,700,000 of American corporation issues. 
In the-event of a second loan by France, it 
is probable that about the same character of 
securities would be presented. The great 
masses of Russian, Mexican, Turkish, Gre- 
cian and Servian bonds, held to the extent of 
many milliard francs, would be of no use as 
collateral here or elsewhere at the present 
time. 

The main investments of Great Britain 
have been in the United States, Canada, and 
South America. It is quite likely that she 
would offer collateral of a description en- 
tirely familiar to the New York market. Al- 
though it is believed that the liquidation of 
American corporation stocks and bonds by 
English investors has been well above 
$1,000,000,000 par value, there is another 
billion or more that can be drawn on to pay 
bills or to secure loans. One advantage of 
establishing credits is that it withdraws from 
sale a large amount of securities which other- 
wise would compete in sale with new issues 
and tend to depress prices of all stocks and 
bonds. 


The United States as a Creditor Nation 


Since the war began the United States has 
loaned $1,200,000,000 to foreign nations. 
This is 20 per cent. more than the entire net 
debt of the United States. It is doubtful if, 


on August 1, 1914, there was $150,000,000 
of foreign government or state paper owned 
by American investors. Most of this was 
held by institutions. By the war’s end it 
is reasonable to expect an investment of 
$2,000,000,000, irrespective of the capital 
that will go into business undertakings. 
This ought to mean an income of well over 
$110,000,000, or about the amount we were 
formerly credited with paying Europe each 
year for interest and dividends. A great many 
of the American securities owned abroad 
paid nothing. There was no investment 
there in American government issues. By 
far our largest debtor will be the nation 
with whom we shall compete most sharply 
both for financial and commercial advantage. 

Another phase of the borrowing will come 
with peace. So far we have loaned almost 
entirely:to the Entente and to neutrals. The 
amount which Germany has been able to 
obtain here has been very small, probably not 
over $25,000,000. She will want large sup- 
plies of capital when the fighting ends, and 
from the best sources available she has sufh- 
cient American collateral to offer. Sentiment 
will be different then than it is now. ‘There 
will be bidding for banking relations in Ger- 
many, even though she is beaten. An at- 
tractive rate of interest on the obligation of 
a nation that has so far promptly paid her 
debts and exhibited wonderful vitality and 
resourcefulness will overcome racial preju- 
dices. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
$1,000,000,000 of American capital may go 
into the combined loans of Central Europe, 
Asia Minor, and China in the first few years 
following peace, and that in the majority of 
instances there will be securities, or tax 
receipts, or government concessions, pledged 
to insure prompt payment of principal and 
interest to the American lender. 





II.—_ INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 767. MUNICIPALS FOR PARTIAL PAYMENT 
INVESTMENT 


I am thinking of buying a few bonds on the partial 
payment plan and have had municipals recommended to 
me. Would you advise this form of savings, and what 
particular class of municipal bonds do you prefer? Also, 
what about the marketability of this kind of denomina- 
tion of bonds? 


We consider municipal bonds one of the very 
best types of securities for one to purchase on the 
partial payment plan, provided of course, one 
deals with an unquestionably reliable firm of spe- 
cialists in such securities. 

Everything considered, we think it might be 
well for a beginner, in buying bonds in this 
category, to confine his selections to issues that 
are legal as security for Postal Savings deposits, 


although we are frank to say there are a good 
many attractive municipals that fall short by 
some slight technicality of meeting the Govern- 
ment’s requirements in this respect. 

You ask about the marketability of this kind 
and denomination of bonds. It must be recog- 
nized frankly that in respect to the virtue of 
marketability, municipal bonds, and especially 
those of the smaller denominations, are to some 
extent deficient. But on the other hand, the better 
class of banking specialists in this type of invest- 
ment are, as a rule, prepared to take care of all 
their clients’ legitimate needs for cash by re- 
purchasing bonds at a nominal discount to cover 
handling charges, or by loaning money on the 
bonds as collateral security. 
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Do you think the present an opportune time for one 
holding a predominance of railroad bonds to buy in- 
dustrial issues? If so, what would you suggest? 

Almost any time is a good time for the cons 
servative investor to begin to practise the prin- 
ciple of diversification. Although we _ believe 
pretty careful discrimination is called for now 
in making selections from the list of industrial 
bonds, there are in our judgment a good many 
high-class issues available at satisfactory yields 
of income. The following might be suggested 
as illustrative of the kind of industrial bonds 
that appeal to the more discriminating buyers: 

Bethlehem Steel first and refunding 5’s. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco debenture 5’s. 

Armour & Co. real estate 414’s 

Swift & Co. first mortgage 5’s. 

These are all listed issues of good market, 
available now to yield 5 per cent. or a fraction 
under. 


No. 769, THE mg ge OF “ SPONSORSHIP“ 
N INVESTMENT 


A short time ago I was considering the investment of 
funds in farm loans, but I found on inquiring of others, 
including my bank, that such investments depend for 
their integrity upon the firm issuing them. What have 
you to say about this? 

This is true in a sense of every type of invest- 
ment. But it is not quite correct to say, or to 
give the impression, that the integrity depends 
entirely upon the issuing or sponsoring bankers. 
It is, of course, their underlying security upon 
which the investor must depend in the final analy- 
sis, whether they be mortgages or bonds. 

On the other hand, there is no question that 
investors in mortgages ought to pay particular 
attention to this question, making sure in the 
first instance that the mortgage banking firm 
from which he buys is not only reliable, but 
experienced in the selection of such securities; 
and that, moreover, it has the reputation for giv- 
ing the proper kind of service to its clients 
throughout the life of the mortgages it sells. 


No. 770. HOW TO ENDORSE STOCK 7 
CATES WHEN OFFERING THEM FOR SAL 


Kindly give me instructions as to how to ae, a 
stock certificate to a broker when sending it to him 
with instructions to sell at a specified price. 

You ought not to endorse the stock certificate 
to any particular individual or firm. Instead, you 
should endorse it “in blank,” merely signing your 
name in the space provided for that purpose on 
the back of the certificate, leaving blank the space 
following after the words, “For value received 
I hereby sell, assign and transfer unto,” etc., and 
also leaving blank the space following im- 
mediately after the words, “and do hereby ir- 
revocably constitute and appoint,” etc. 

Such an endorsement is the only kind that 
would enable your broker to market the stock 
according to your instructions without a good 
deal of formality and delay, and the only kind 
that would make it possible for him to return 
the certificate to you promptly, in case market 
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conditions were such that your instructions could 
not be carried out. 


No. 771. CONSTRUCTION BONDS 

Do you consider construction bonds—first mortgage— 
safe and reliable investments? 

It is difficult, and dangerous as well, to under- 
take to generalize about the merits of construc- 
tion bonds. About the only thing one is able to 
say about such bonds, as a class, is that they 
cannot be considered conservative investments. 
But .as such securities go, there are rather at- 
tractive propositions offered from time to time 
for the employment of funds in circumstances 
where some risk can properly be assumed for 
the sake of higher yield and the possibility of 
growth in underlying values. However, each in- 
dividual case of the kind has to be considered 
carefully on its own merits. 


No. 772. THE MEANING OF “CUMULATIVE” 

Kindly explain briefly the significance of the word 
“cumulative” in connection with preferred stocks. 

Preferred stock dividends are said to be 
“cumulative,” when it is provided that in the 
event of the issuing company’s failure to pay 
the dividend in whole or in part in any year, or 
series of years, the total of the unpaid amount 
at the fixed rate must be paid before dividends 
can be paid on any issue of stock that is junior 
to the preferred. 


No. 773. GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 

Is it known approximately how much gold, used as 
money, is now in the United States, and what per cent. 
this is of the world’s stock of gold? 

The amount of gold in circulation in the United 
States is approximately $600,000,000. In addi- 
tion to this there are approximately $1,076,000,000 
gold certificates in circulation, these being, in 
effect, warehouse receipts for the equivalent 
amount of gold coin. The world’s stock of gold 
is estimated at between eight and eight and a 
half billions of dollars. 


NORTHERN te LOUISVILLE AND 
NASHVIL 


Will you please give me your opinion of Northern 
Pacific? Do you think the stock a safe investment 
now? Can you recommend the stock of a north and 
south railroad that is as good as Northern Pacific in- 
trinsically and that returns as good a yield on the in- 
vestment? 

It seems to us that Northern Pacific’s outlook is 
one that promises steady development of earning 
capacity and the building up of stronger equities 
back of the stock. For a security of its type and 
class we regard Northern Pacific as a good in- 
vestment at present prices. 

There is really nothing in the list of standard 
dividend-paying stocks representing a north-and- 
south road that quite compares with Northern 
Pacfic. From the investment point of view, we 
think, possibly the nearest approach to it is found 
in Louisville & Nashville. This is a stock of in- 
vestment rating, but its yield at current market 
prices is nearly one per cent. below the current 
yield of Northern Pacific. 


No. 774. 














